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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

Kdnddam Pdninlyavh ca sarvasdstropakdrakavi, 

“ Logic and grammar are indispensable aids for 
every branch of knowledge.” 


This little book, called A I^RLMER OF INDIAN 
LOGIC, is primarily based on Annambhatta’s Tarka- 
samgraha and is designed to serve as an introduction 
notonh^io the study of Indian logic as embodied in 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika literature in Sanskrit, but also to 

the study of Indian philosophy in its diverse systems 
In preparing this book, the oft-quoted Sanskrit dictum’ 
given above was borne in mind. This book comprises 
three parts. Part I contains an historical introduction. 
Part II gives the Sanskrit text of the Tarkasamgraha 
in the Devanagari script and in English transliteration. 

art II forms the bulk of this work and contains an 
English rendering of the Sanskrit text accompanied by 

a critical and comparative exposition of each topic in 

English. In this exposition, an endeavour is made to 
combine strict fidelity to the original Sastraic texts in 
bansknt with an intelligible presentation of the techni¬ 
cal Ideas of Indian systems of philosophy in an English 

garb. In the course of this endeavour, it has become 

unavoidably necessary to coin and bring into vogue 

certain technical terms, which, at first sight, look some¬ 
what uncouth. 


• ♦ 
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Nearly two years ago, I undertook to write this 
book for the benefit of modern University students, 
more especially B.A. students offering philosophy as 
their optional subject, in compliance with a suggestion 
made by my esteemed friend. Prof. P. N. Srinivasa- 
chariar, m.a.. Professor of Philosophy in the Pachai- 
yappa's College, Madras. Messrs. P. Varadachari & Co., 
Publishers and Book-sellers, 8, Linga Chett\ Street, 
Madras, kindly undertook to publish this v/ork. The 
printing of parts II and III was finished in January 
1931 and these two parts were separately made avail¬ 
able to students in the beginning of 1931. The com¬ 
plete work, with part I also and a very useful Sanskrit 
glossary, is now made available in a complete form; 
and in this form, it is hoped that it will be received 
well by all the students and scholars interested in 
Indian philosophy. 

The bulk of the matter in this book is directly 
based on Sastraic texts in Sanskrit. In the course of 
the preparation of this work, I consulted well-known 
English books on Indian philosophy like Prof. Radha- 
krishnan’s ‘Indian Philosophy’, Dr. Keith’s ‘ Atomism 
and Indian Logic’, and Dr. Randle’s ‘Indian Logic in 
the Early Schools’. My thanks are due, in particular, to 
two of my young friends and former pupils—to 
Mr. T. R. Chintamani, m.a., Senior Lecturer in Sans¬ 
krit, Madras University, for preparing the table of 
contents and the Sanskrit glossary, and to Mr. T. 
Chandrasekharan, m.a., (Diploma in German), Profes¬ 
sor of History of Sanskrit Language and Literature, 
Madras Sanskrit College, and Manager, Journal of 
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Oriental Research, Madras, for reading the proofs. I 
should also take this opportunity to express niy thank¬ 
fulness to the Madras Law Journal Press, Mylapore, 

for its very kind and efficient co-operation in seeing 
this work through the press and to Pandit T. S. 
Subrahmanya Sastri (Sahitya-$iromani) of the M.L.J. 

ress for the alert and willing assistance which he 
rendered at various stages in getting me to do the work 
in the midst of my multifarious duties. 

S. KUPPUSWAMl SASTRI 

5, North Mada Street, Mylapore, 

11th March, 1932. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The authorities of the Kuppuswami Sastri 
Research Institute have great pleasure in bringing out 
^is second edition of the Primer of Indian Logic by 
Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri, and publishing it on 
the occasion of the Seventh Foundation Day celebra¬ 
tions of the Institute founded in the name of the 
author. 

Dr. A. Sankaran, m.a., ph.d., and Dr. V. Raghavan, 
M.A., PH.D., were in charge of the work of bringing 

out this second edition. 

The corrections noted by the author in his own 
copy of the book preserved in the Institute Library have 
been incorporated here. 

Sri K. Venkateswara Sarma, m.a„ was of much 
assistance in the reading of the proofs and seeing the 
work through the press. 

The thanks of the Institute authorities are specially 
due to Sri N. Ramaratnam, m.a., b.l., Proprietor, 
M. L. J. Press, for his continued co-operation in the 
work of the Institute. 


7th Sept. 1951. 
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A PRIMER OF INDIAN LOGIC 

PART 1 
INTRODUCTION 


I 




SECTION I 

Preliminary: Logic in the West and in India 

In the cultuTiil histoty of Eufope, over twenty-two 
centuries ago, thinking, like speaking, needed an 
elucidative and regulative aid and found it in a distinct 
branch of investigation, which was founded and orga¬ 
nised in Greece by Aristotle and which came to be 
designated Logic. It is significant that the name logic 
IS etymologically connected with the Greek word logos, 
which denotes both ‘thought’ and ‘word’ or ‘discourse’! 
The significance of this etymological connection can be 
adequately appreciated if it is remembered that logic, 
in Its nse and development in the western world, 
particularly in Greece, was closely connected with 
rhetoric. Thus the name logic is of a tell-tale character 
in Its application to logic in the West; and it may be 
taken to indicate how, almost from its very rise, western 
logic found itself in the firm grip of formalism and 
how it took more than twenty centuries for the 
scientific method underlying Aristotle’s Organon to be 
redeemed, brought into prominence and implemented 
in the Novum Organum of Francis Bacon (1561-1626). 
The term logic should not be taken to carry with it all 
these implications of European history when it is used 
in the phrase Indian logic. This phrase is usually 

rendered by the Sanskrit equivalents— 
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nydyavistara, nydyadarsalta, tarhasdstra and pramdna- 
s&stra. It is also usual to describe Indian, logic by the 
anglicised phrase Nydya-Vaisesika system and it is 
usually described thus in this work. All these phrases 
are significant and appropriate in one way or other, 
particularly in view of the place which Indian logic 
occupies in the cultural history of India and of the 
manner in which it arose and grew—not as a mere 
grammar of thinhing, but as an orthodox (dstika) 
system of philosophy with a special stress on the science 
of methodical reasoning in both its inductive and 
deductive aspects, this science forming its dominant 
and distinctive part. Indian logic is dnvlksikl or 
nydyavistara or nydyadarsaita in the sense that it is a 
philosophical system, of which methodical reasoning 
or investigation of knowledge got through observation 
or perception and trustworthy verbal testimony forms 
the central theme; it is pre-eminently the science of 
ratiocination or and in contrast with the 

padasdstra or‘the science of grammar’ (Vydkarana) 
and with the vdkygsdsira or‘the exegetics’ (Mlmdmsd)^ 
it is described as the pramdnasdstra or the epistemo¬ 
logical science, chiefly concerned with valid knowledge 
and its sources. That Indian logic is usually described 
as the Nydya-Vaihsika system is not because it is the 
result of the syncretism of the two opposing systems — 
Nyaya realism and Atomistic pluralism; rather it is so 
described because at a very early stage in the history of 
Indian logic, the Vaisesika stress on the inductive phase 
of inference came to be synthesised with its deductive 

phase in the Nyaya theory of syllogistic reasoning. 


INTRODUCTION 


V 


Those who are familiar with Western logic and desirous 
of studying Indian logic from a historical and com¬ 
parative point of view will do well to bear in mind the 
fact that, while one may find striking parallels in the 
Indian and Western systems of logic, one should not be 
misled by such parallels and lose sight of the funda¬ 
mental differences in respect of scope and method, 
which Indian logic discloses in its rise and development, 
as compared with Western logic. 

SECTION II 

Antecedents and foreshadowings of the 

Vaisesika and Nyaya 

The story of India’s quest for truth and of India’s 
attempts to lay out suitable ways and approaches to 
truth is long and varied and it has been reconstructed 
with a considerable measure of success by several 
eminent scholars, Indian and alien, from the ancient 
literary monuments of India, which are mostly in the 
form of Sanskrit works. In all this quest and these 
attempts, a careful student of the history of Indian 
philosophical thought may discern, almost from the 
very beginning, two tendencies—the intuitionisHc and 
the rationalistic, and two chief aims—the achievement 
of Dharmuznd the realisation of Brahman. If one of 
the Rg-Vedic seers could be said to have boldly intuited 
the monistic absolute in the well-known verse “ That 
0«e breathed breathlessly by itself” (AnidavMam 
svadhaya tttdekam: Rv. X.129.2), it would not be 
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far-fetched to find the rationalistic exhortation of 
another Rg-Vedic seer in the verse “Meet one another^ 
discuss and understand your minds ” (Sariigacchadh- 
voni sathvadadhvam sath vo luaiid'ihsi jdnatdw ; 
Rv. X.191.2). These two tendencies came to exhibit 
themselves throughout the Vtdic age, in close 
association with the two aims mentioned above. On 
one side, as a result of the influence of the rationalistic 
tendency on the ritualistic aspect of the Veda, ritualistic 
and exegetic doctrines, which, in due time, emerged as 
Jaimini’s system of Purva-Mimamsa, were developed. 
And, on the other side, the combined workings of the 
intuitionistic and rationalistic tendencies in the direc¬ 
tion of spiritual insight and knowledge of truth led to 
the emergence of the Upanisadic philosophy of Aimmi. 
This philosophy was marked by a pronounced emphasis 
on the efficacy and value of intuition, which culminated 
in Badarayana’s system of Vedanta. The dominant 
feature of the philosophy of the Upanisads is its 
monistic absolutism, which led up, within the Upani¬ 
sadic period itself, to rationalistic reactions of different 
types, representing collateral and casual phases of 
Upanisadic thought—some of them coming to be 
systematised later on in the dualism and realism of 
Kapila’s Sariikhya and the allied discipline of Pata- 
njali’s Yoga, some others eventually giving rise to the 
pluralistic rationalism of Kanada’s Vaisesika system 
and its complementary Nydya of Gautama, and yet 
others emerging as anti-Vedistic rebels in the form of 
the J^ina may-be-ism (syddvada), the Bauddha idealism 
(ytjndnavdda) and nihilism (sunyavdda), and the 
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Carvaka materialism. All these post-Upanisadic sys¬ 
tems came to be called darJanas (darsanafii). It 
should be noted here that the term 'system’ is very 
inadequate as the English equivalent of the Sanskrit 
word ‘darsana'. While the former word brings into 
prominence the idea of systematisation, the latter word 
brings into relief the fact that the plenary intuition of 
truth or spirit (^tativadarsana or atmadarsana), vjh'\c\ 
a gifted saint or seer came to have, lies at the root of 
every system of Indian philosophy and forms its frnii 
also. A long-established and widely accepted tradition 
classifies these darsanas into astika and iiastika. The 
history of the meaning of these two words throws some 
light on the manner in which the ground of classifica¬ 
tion happened to be shifted under varying circums¬ 
tances. Panini’s sutra 4.4.60 {asti nasti distam fnatih) 
gives the derivation of the words astika, nasiika and 
daistika: and according to Panini, astika is ‘one who 
believes in the other world’, ndsiika is ‘one who does 
not believe in the other world’ and daistika is a ‘pre- 
destinarian’ or ‘fatalist’. This is the oldest recorded 
explanation of these words. On the basis of this expla¬ 
nation, even Jainism, and Buddhism in some of its 
aspects, could be described as astika systems. An old 

popular tradition would take the word astika in the 
sense of ‘one who believes in God’. If this should be 
accepted, Jaimini’s Purva-MimSrhsa and Kapila’s 
Sariikhya, which are usually included in the astika list, 
ought to be dropped from that list, as they do not 
recognise Isvara. A post-Buddhistic, but pre-Christian, 
tradition fixed the meaning of the word astika as ‘one 
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who believes in the infallibility and the supreme 
authority of the Veda’ and of the word nastika as 
‘one who does not believe in it’. This tradition has 
been widely accepted for a long time. According to 
this, the Sarhkhya and Yoga, the Vaisesika and Nyaya, 
the Purva-Mimarhsa and Vedanta are described as 
astika-darsanas, and the Carvaka, Jaina and Bauddha 
systems as ndstxka-darsafias. In this context, whenever 
the terms oYthodox and hetefodox happen to be used as 
the English equivalents of astika and nastika, it should 
be remembered that they have reference to belief and 
disbelief in the authority of the Veda. 

Though the first beginnings of the Vaisesika and 
Nyaya systems are misty in certain respects, a careful 
student is not likely to miss the foreshadowings of the 
central doctrine of these systems in the Upanisads. In 
the well-known three-fold scheme of self-culture lead¬ 
ing to self-realisation, as taught in the oft-quoted 
Upanisadic text “ Verily, Maitreyi, the Spirit should 
be realised, heard, discussed and constantly contem¬ 
plated upon’' (Atma vd are drastavyas srotavyo 
inantavyo nididhydsitavyah —Brbad. IV. 5), it is 
generally accepted that hearing or initial comprehension 
(sravana) represents the inaugural stage, investigation 
and discussion with the help of reason (manana) 
represent the central stage and constant contemplation 

(nididhydsana) stands for the culminating stage. The 

grim spiritual teacher of the Kathopanisad, Death 
(Yama), pulls up the rationalist of the Upanisadic age 
with the warning “ Self-realisation cannot be got 
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through ratiocination or tarka" (Naisd tarkena matird- 
.paneyd —Katha II. 9). From these foreshadowings 
of deliberate attempts to exercise reason, when consi¬ 
dered together with the fact that philosophical debates 
such as those that were carried on under the auspices 
of Ajatasatru and Janaka were very common during 
the Upanisadic age, the inference is irresistible that, 
already during the period of the Uoanisads, some 

Jogical doctrines should have not only begun to appear, 
but also progressed beyond the nebulous stage. 

SECTION III 

How THE VaISESIKA AND NyAYA SCHOOLS 

emerged and when their doctrines 

4 

were redacted into SUTRAS 

Before the end of the Upanisadic period and prior 
to the advent of the Buddha, the Vedic scriptures 
embodying the results of the intuitive insight of the 
Vedic and Upanisadic seers had asserted their authority 
so far as to persuade a large section of rationalistic 

thinkers to agree to play second fiddle to scriptural 
authorities. This should have resulted in the develop¬ 
ment of the pre-Buddhistc A yaya method in close asso¬ 
ciation with Vedic exegesis and accounts for the earlier 
use of the term Nydya in the sense of ‘the principles 
and the logical method of MImarhsa exegetics.’ This 
also accounts for the fact that, even after the disentan¬ 
glement of the Nyaya logic from ‘Vedic exegetics, the 
legislators of ancient India like Manu and Yainavalkva 
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emphatically recognised the importance and value of 

logical reasoning (tarka) in a correct comprehension 

of dharnia as taught by the Vedas (Manti XII. 105 

and 106; Ydjnavalkya I. 3). Another section of 

rationalistic thinkers who did not agree to play second 

fiddle to scriptural authorities, perhaps developed and 

expounded rationalistic doctrines on independent lines, 

without subjecting themselves to the thraldom of Vedic 

religion and philosophy. Some of these doctrines 

perhaps shaped themselves into the Sarhkhya thought 

of the pre-Buddhistic stage, with a marked degree of 

hostility to Vedic ritualism. Some other doctrines of 
this kind gave rise to the pre-Buddhistic logic and 

and metaphysics of the Vaisesika, with a special leaning 
in favour of the inductive method of reasoning based 
on observation and analysis and with a simple rationa¬ 
listic scheme of two sources of valid knowledge— 
perception and inference (pralyaksa and anumana). It 
is very likely that the anti-Vedic speculations of the 
pre-Buddhistic Sarhkhya and the anti-Vedic logic and 
epistemology of the pre-Buddhistic Vaisesika paved the 
way for the development and systematisation of 
Buddhism. It may here be borne in mind that 
Buddhistic tradition, as preserved in ancient Chinese 
records, readily recognises the priority of the Sarhkhya 
and the Vaisesika to Buddhism. (See Ui’s Vaisesika 
Philosophy, pages 3 and 4.) 

About the fifth century B. C., when the anti-Vedic 
movements of Buddhism rose and began to spread, the 
exponents of Vedic philosophy and religion keenly felt 
the need for showing greater accommodation to 
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rationalistic modes of thought. The rationalistic 
resources available for Vedic religion and philosophy 
had to be pooled together and kept fit for defensive and 
offensive use, as against the impact from collision with 
avaidika developments. On the one side, it was found 
easy to disentangle from its Vedistic environment the 
logical method (Nyaya) of Vedic excgetics; and on the 
other side, to bring the unfettered methods of reasoning 
and analysis known to the early Vaisesika under the 
influence of the for rapprochemcni made by 

the Vaidika thinkers turned out to be an easy task, 
chiefly as a result of the disquieting nihilistic excesses 
of early Buddhism. Thus, the Nydya of the Vedic 
exegesis and the logic and metaphysics of the early 
anti-Vedic Vaisesika came to fraternise with each other 
and gave rise to two sister-schools of philosophical 
reasoning—the Fawyf/co .yc/zoo/mainly concerned with 
inductive observation and analysis, and the Nydy^a 
school chiefly concerned with the formulation and 
elucidation of the principles of ratiocination on the 
basis of inductive reasoning. These two schools should 
have appeared in a fairly definite form, with their 
characteristic methods of reasoning and metaphysics, by 
the middle of the fourth century B. C., though the chief 
doctrines of these schools came to be systematised and 
redacted in their basic sutras at a relatively later date. 
This statement may receive good support from the 
following facts, if they could be taken to be conclusively 

established. Bhadrabahu, a Jaina sage, whose activity 

as a Jaina logician may be assigned to about 357 B. C., 
was quite familiar with an old theory of ten-membered 
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syllogism. The Nyaya logic was known to Katyayana 

of the fourth century B. C, as Goldstucker has shown 

in his work on ‘Pdnini and his Place in Sanskrit Litera- 

% • 

iiire'. Badarayana’s Vedanta-sutras (Il-ii 11 to 17) 
definitely presuppose the Vaisesika. The Lalitavistara 
and Milindapafiha mention the Vaisesika. Even the 
Vaisesika-sutras, which were, in all probability, pro¬ 
duced later than the middle of the fourth century 
B. C., do not controvert any of the Buddhistic 
doctrines, while Buddhistic tradition generally re¬ 
cognises the pre-Buddhistic origin of the Vaisesika. 
These considerations, which tend to show that the 
Nyaya and Vaisesika schools came into being in a 
definite form before the middle of the fourth century 
B. C., cannot be lightly brushed aside. 

The doctrines of these two schools were syste¬ 
matised and redacted in the form of the Nyaya-sutras 
and Vaisesika-sutras. The authorship of the former 
is ascribed to Gautama, and that of the latter to 
Kanada. According to the generally accepted Indian 
tradition, which goes back to the early centuries of the 
Christian era, Gautama is otherwise known as Aksapiida 
and Kanada is otherwise known as Uluka and Kasyapa. 

It will be obvious to those who are familiar with the 
traditions of ancient India that Aksapada was the 
personal name and Gautama the gotra name of the 
author of the Nyaya-sutras, and that Kanada and 
Uluka are the personal names and Kasyapa the gotra 
name of the author of the Vaise§ika-sutras, in the 
same way as Paksilasvamm is the personal name and 
Vatsydyana the gotra name of the author of the 
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Nyayabhasya. Though the exact dates of Kanada and 
Gautama are not known, the dates of their sutras can 
be fixed within fairly definite limits. Jacobi, in his 
well-known article on the date of the philosophical 
sutras (Journal of the American Oriental Society 
XXXI. 1911), endeavours to show that the Nyaya- 
sutras and the Brahma-sutras were redacted between 
200 and 500 A.D., that the Vaisesika-sutras and 
Mimarhsa-sutras were redacted at a somewhat earlier 
date, that the redaction of the Toga-sulras should be 
assigned to about 450 A. D., and that the sariikhya- 
sutras were produced at a much later date, later than 
the fourteenth century. With regard to the Sarhkhya- 
sutras, it is generally accepted that they were composed 
later than the fourteenth century, though the Tativa- 
santasa, which may be regarded as the nucleus of the 
basic sutras of the Samkhya system, is perhaps older 
than Isvarakrsna and the Christian era and is certainly 
older than the Bhagavadajjuka, a farce earlier than 
the seventh century A. D, {See Journal of Oriental 
Research, Madras, Vol. II. pages 145 to 147). If the 
Bhiksu-sutra referred to in IV. iii.llO of Panini’s 
Astadh^ayi and the Brahma-sutra mentioned in XIII.4 
of the Gita could be taken to refer to Badarayana’s 
Brahmasutras, it would be difficult to accept, without 
due reservations, Jacobi’s argument in its application to 
the Vedanta-sutras. The name Patanjali, borne by the 
author of the Yoga-sutras, presents some difficulties to 
Jacobi, as the date of Patanjali, the author of the 
Mahabhasya, is accepted to be the middle of the 2nd 
century B. C. But Jacobi would attempt to differentiate 
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the author of the Mahabhasya from the author of the 
Yoga-sutras, though, as a matter of fact, the ancient 
tradition identifying the two Patanjalis is sound and 
maintainable on reasonable grounds. The central point 
of Jacobi’s argument relates to the internal evidences 
furnished by the nature of the Buddhist doctrines con¬ 
troverted in some of these sutras. The Nyaya-sutras, 
according to Jacobi, refute the nihilistic sun^a-vada of 
Nagarjuna (3rd century A. D. circa) and do not refute 
the idealistic vijndna-vddci, of Asahga and Vasubandhu 
(middle of the 4th century A. D.), But, according to 
Vatsyayana and Vacaspatimisra, the Nyaya-sutra 
IV. 2.26 refutes the vijndna-vdda. It should also be 
remembered here that the sunya-vado, and vijnana-vddo 
doctrines were not introduced in the world for the first 
time by Nagarjuna and Asanga and Vasubandhu and 
that, before these Buddhist teachers, these old doctrines 
had been in existence for a long time. Even if this 
line of argument adopted by Jacobi should be accepted 
as satisfactory, it does not touch the Vaisesika-sutras; 
and if the obverse of this argument were to be applied 
to these sutras, the logical result would be that they 
should be held to be pre-Buddhistic. Kautaliya Artha- 
sastra mentions the types of thought comprising 
dnvlksiklin the statement:— Sdmkhyam yogo lokdya- 
tam cetydnviksikil (Vol. I. page 27, Trivandrum edi¬ 
tion). Though the date of the Kautaliya is not yet 
finally settled, the general trend of well-informed and 
unprejudiced opinion among Indian and alien Indo¬ 
logists is in favour of assigning that great work to 304 
B. C. In this extract from the Kautaliya, there is no 
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specific mention of Nyaya or Vaisesika as such. Atten¬ 
tion is drawn by Ui and Randle to noteworthy cases of 
parallelism between the Vaisesika-siitras and Nyaya- 
sutras, in which it would be more reasonable to say that 
the former sutras were used in the composition of the 
latter (^Sc6 Ui s Voiscsika philosophy^^ Introduction, 
page 16, note 1; and Randle’s ‘Indian Logic in the 
Early Schools’, Introduction, page 7, note 1). There is 
evidence to show that the sixth Jaina schism (18 A.D.) 
presupposes the Vaisesika redaction (TJi’s ‘Vaise¬ 
sika philosophy’. Introduction, page 34). Chiefly, on 
these grounds, it is surmised by several scholars *that 
the Vaisesika-sutras should have been redacted in the 
pre-Christian era, subsequent to 300 B. C.; and that 
the Nyaya-sutras should have been redacted about the 
time of Nagarjuna and Deva, between 150 and 250 
A. D. may be inferred from the fact that the sutras 

19 seern to presuppose the refutatory comments 
in Nagarjuna’s Vigrahavyavartanl on the realistic 
position regarding the relation between pramana and 
prameya (Ui’s Vaihsika Philosophy, Introduction 
pages 84 to 86). Randle concludes that the “Vaise¬ 
sika and Nyaya were systematised between 200 B. C. 

and 200 A. D., the Vaisesika being the earlier of the 

two”; and that “the indications, such as they are 

point to the beginning of the first century A. D., as 

the latest date for the systematisation of the 

Vaisesika”. (Randle’s -Indian Logic in the EarH 
Schools , Introduction, pages 16 and 17.) 

These conclusions, based as they are on good 
grounds as far as they go, would appear to require 
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reconsideration on a careful scrutiny of all the 
evidences available. That the redaction of the Nyaya- 
sutras presupposes that of the Vaisesika-sutras may be 
readily admitted. It is not easy to establish that the 
Vaisesika-sutras were redacted subsequent to 300 B. C.,. 
on the ground that the name Vaisesika is not containecf 
in the extract from the Kautaliya quoted above. Those 
who are sufficiently familiar with the use of the word' 
^oga in its old sense of vaisesika, as it is found used, 
for instance, in Vatsyayana’s bhasya on 1.1.29, are not 
likely to consider it a strained interpretation to take the 
word yoga, as used in the Kautaliya, in the sense of 
vaisesika. In fact, according to Vacaspatimisra’s 
Tatparyafika and the Bhasyacandra on the bhasya 
on 1.1.29, the word yoga may be taken in the 
somewhat comprehensive sense of Nyaya, including 
the Vaisesika, the Nyaya being a philosophical 
school laying special stress upon yoga or yukti or 
reasoning {yogo yfuktih pradhanatayd vidyate yesdni 
— Bhasyacandra). Further, in the extract quoted 
above from the Kautaliya, scholars have generally 
overlooked one important point, to which sufficient 
prominence ought to be given in this connection. 
In chapter 2, the Vidyasamuddesa section of the 
Kautaliya, the chief branches of knowledge (vidya), 
according to Kautalya, are stated at the outset. 
These are four:— dnviksiki (logic and philosophy), 
trayi (the Vedic religion and philosophy of t///oma and 
adharma), vdrtd (the economic science and philosophy 
of wealth) nud dandaniti (the science and philosophy 
of polity). Then there is a reference to the view of 
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the Manaz/a.y (Manu’s disciples or ancient legislators), 
according to which anviksiki should be regarded as a 
special part of trayl. This view, it may be noted, is 
consistent with the spirit of the Vedic and Upanisadic 
age, when logic (Nyaya) had not yet been disentangled 
from its applications to Vedic religion and philosophy. 
There is also a further reference to the materialistic 
doctrine of the Carvakas (the followers of Brhaspati),. 
that trayi (including anvlhsikt) is only a pretension or 
imposture of one who knows the ways of the world and 
that only vartd and dandamti should be reckoned with 
as the two real vidyas. The followers of Usanas (the 
teacher of the Asuras) are afterwards referred to as 
recognising only one vidya —viz., the dandanitl. At the 
end of this chapter, Kautalya reiterates his views about 
the four branches of learning and explains their nature 
and aim. In the concluding para of this chapter, he 
makes two important observations. One is to the 
effect that anvikfiki consists of Sariikhya, Yoga and 
Lokayata. The other is that anvil^siki is helpful to the 
world through its ratiocinative process in the investiga¬ 
tion of the soundness or unsoundness of the conclu¬ 
sions and doctrines of the different branches of know¬ 
ledge. 

Sdmkhyam yogo loTidyatam cetyanviksiki. Dhar- 
madharmau ira^ydm. Arthdnarthau vdrtdydm. Baldbale 
caitdsdm heiudhiranviksanidnd dnviksiki lokasyopaka- 
roti; vyosane abhyudayc ca bmddhiniavasthdpayati-^ 

prajndvdkyflkriydvaisdrodymh cu karoti. 

B 
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Pfadipah saTvavidydnatn updycih sai'vakatfHanantl 

Asrayah sarvadharmanam sasvadanviksiki mata\\ 

(Pages 27 and 28 of \7oI. I of the Kautaliya, 
Trivandrum edition.) 


It is evident here that Kautaliya elucidates the two 
meanings of the term anvihsikl. One is the general 
.sense, philosophical enquiry or philosophy. In this 
sense, it is used in the first sentence of the above ex- 
itract. As already pointed out, the word yogah in this 
'.sentence refers to the Vaisesika logic j or even if it be 
taken in the special sense of the yoga discipline of Patan- 
jali^s system, the word lokayata does not refer to the 
materialism of the Carvakas, but very probably it refers 
to the logic of the Vaisesika and Nyaya in its secular¬ 
ised form and as disentangled from its Vedic associa¬ 
tions. It should be noted here that the view of the 
Carvaka materialist is separately mentioned in a pre¬ 
vious part of the same chapter and Kautalya rejects it 
and is not prepared to bring the Carvaka doctrine under 
any recognised vidya or branch of learning. Vatsya- 
yana, in the concluding part of his bhasya on l.I-l, 
amplifies the second sense of the word anviksikl, i.e .— 

< logic which investigates by means of rationalistic 
methods’ {heiubhiranvtksamana) and gives Kautalya’s 
verse quoted above, with its last quarter modified as 
“ vidyoddese prakirtita’*. It is quite clear from this 
amended quarter of the verse, as given by Vatsyayana, 
that he is quoting from the i/idydsamuddesa section of 
the Kautaliya. It is hardly necessary to point out that 
a careful consideration of the above extract from the 
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Kautaliya in comparison with its striking parallel in 
Vatsyayana’s bhasya on 1.1.1 would make it very diffi¬ 
cult to believe that anviksikl, in the sense of ‘system of 
logic’, was not presupposed by the Artha-sdstra of 
Kautalya. Further, a careful consideration of the ex. 
tract from Nagarjuna’s Vigrahavydvartani, which Uj 
gives in pages 84 and 85 of his introduction to the 
‘Vaisesika philosophy', in comparison with its parallel in 

the Nyaya-sutras 2,2.17—19, would tend to show that 

Nagarjuna is presupposing these sutras and refuting 
the view embodied in them, rather than support Ui’s 
inference in the reverse direction. Patahjali, at the end 
of his bhasya on Panini’s 3.2.123, remarks—“Other 
thinkers hold that there is nothing known as the 
present time" (Apara aha—ndsti vartamdnah kala’iti) 
and gives five verses in support of this view. This 
portion of the Mahabhasya closes with the remark 
“Another thinker holds that there is such a thing as 
the present time, and it is not perceived in the same 
way as the Sun’s motion is not perceived” {Apara aha 
—asti vartamdnah kdlah) and supports this view with 
one verse. Between this portion of the Mahabhasya 
and the Nyaya-sutras 2.1.40—44, there is a striking 
parallelism, which none can miss. A careful consider¬ 
ation of these two texts would lead to the impression 
that Patanjali is here using not only the ideas in the 
Nyaya-sutras referred to, but also the phraseology in 
those sutras, in his characteristically graphic narration of 
of a discourse between two imaginary dialogists. All 
these considerations may reasonably lead to the 
conclusion that the Vaisesika-sutras and the Nyaya- 
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BUtras were redacted between the middle of the fourth 
century and second century B. C., perhaps towards the 
end of the fourth century B. C., the Vaisesika-sutras 
being earlier than the Nyaya-sutras. 

SECTION IV 

The names Vaisesika and Nyaya; the nature^. 

AIM AND SCOPE OF THE TWO SYSTEMS 

It is generally accepted that the names Vaisesika- 
daTsana and N^dya-darsana are based upon the terms— 
visesa and nydya. It is not possible now to ascertain 
exactly what these two terms signified to the early 
exponents of these two systems, who were responsible 
for devising and introducing these two names. Accor¬ 
ding to an old tradition recorded by the Chinese Bud¬ 
dhists— Ci-tsdn (549-623 A.D.) and Kwhei-ci (632- 
682 A. D,), Kanada’s work came to be called the Vai- 
sesika-sdstra, since it excelled works of the other 
systems, more especially the Sarhkhya and it was diffe¬ 
rentiated from them, the term vaisesika being taken in 
the sense of ‘superior to’ or ‘distinct from’. {See Ui’s 
Vaisesika Philosophy —pp. 3 to 7). Indian tradition is 
in favour of connecting the name Vaisesika with the 
doctrine of specialities (visesdh), visesa being regarded 
as the distinctive category of the Vaisesika scheme of 
categories. The Vaisesika-sutra—1.1.4—which practi¬ 
cally represents the beginning of Kanada’s sutras, lays 
special emphasis, not upon any of the categories, but 
upon ‘the comprehension of truth through similarities 
and dissimilarities’ {sadhartnyavaidharmydbhydm 
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tattvajndnam) —upon the striking out of the one in the 
many, and this amounts to an unmistakable stress on 
‘the analytic or inductive method of philosophical 
reasoning’. Gautama’s Nyaya-darsana took its name 
from nydya, which means ‘the synthetic or deductive 
method of syllogistic demonstration’, Gautama’s 
system lays particular stress on the synthetic method 
of syllogistic reasoning. One of the earlier mea¬ 
nings of the term nydya is ‘exegetic principle or 
maxim’; and after logical reasoning had been 

released from V edic exegesis, the term nydya 

developed the specialised sense of syllogistic reasoning. 
The appropriateness of using the term nydya, in this 
specialised sense, as the name of Gautama’s system lies 
not only in the historical connection between the Nyaya 
and MImamsa systems; but it lies also in the fact that 
the term nydya means illustration or example and that 
example {uddharana) is the most important of the five 
members constituting Gautama’s syllogistic expression. 
Thus it may be seen that the names vaisesika z.nQ. nydya 
may be connected with the two aspects of sound reaso- 
ning—the analytic or inductive aspect which mounts 
up from particulars (visesa) to the general or universal 
(sdindnya) and the synthetic or deductive aspect which 
moves on from the universal (sdmdnya) to the parti¬ 
culars (visesa). In these logical notions, it would be 
in keeping with the history of Indian philosophical 
thought to recognise the basis of the names, vaisesika 
and nydya, rather than in the ontological doctrines of 
atomism and pluralistic realism. This would account 
better for the way in which the interrelation of the 
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Vaisesika and the Nyaya came to be conceived of as 
two sister systems in spite of their differences on the 
metaphysical side. 

The Vaisesika and the Nyaya, in their early and 
later phases, are not restricted in their scope and aim 
to logic in a narrow sense. Like other Indian systems, 
these two form self-contained philosophical disciplines 
of a complex character, with a distinctive central theme 
correlated to their special goal. The final cessation of 
all miseries (apavarga) is the goal of the Vaisesika 
and the Nyaya. The Vaisesika stresses the analytical 
side of reasoning and furnishes the metaphysical back¬ 
ground and the inductive basis of the Nyaya system. 
With the Vaisesika material, suitably modified in minor 
details, the Nyaya builds up a complete system of 
epistemology and logic, combined to some extent with 
psychology, ethics, ontology and religion. Such a 
mixed composition of Indian philosophical systems is 
due not to any lack of appreciation of differences of 
value in different things, but rather to the cultural 
outlook of India, which is dominated by an intense 
desire to synthesise all the departments of knowledge 
in a scheme of progressive realisation of life’s ends 
culminating in final emancipation (mukti) conceived 
of as the suminufn bonmn. Methodical reasoning, 
involving a critical investigation of knowledge got 
through perceptual experience and verbal testimony, 
i.e., anviksd, with the help of the five-membered scheme 
of syllogistic expression (nydya or ponedvayavavdkya), 
forms the distinctive contribution of the Nyaya to phi 
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losophical thought. Since its first redaction, the Nyaya 
system has permanently secured for itself a position of 
importance in the Hindu scheme of Vedic religion and 
philosophy, chiefly by the ancillary role which it has 

assumed in its relation to the Veda; and if the Vaisesika 

/ » 

also is given a place among the dstika systems, it is due 

mainly to its fraternity with the Nyaya. Gokulanatha, 

a Naiyayika of the 16th century A.D., suggests in his 

philosophical drama, called Amrtodaya, that Anvtksikl 

is the amazonian commander-in-chief of Sruti —the 

empress ruling over the empire of knowledge and 

emancipation. This poetic representation would be 

very helpful in appreciating the exact position of the 

Nyaya-vaisesika system in the scheme of astika schools 
of philosophy. 


SECTION V 

Syncretism and Synthesis 


It has now become usual among modern scholars, 
when speaking about the historical development of the 
Vaises ka and Nyaya systems, to refer to the tendency 
to syncretism in these two schools. In chapter II, part 
I of “Indicbn Logic and Atomism”, Dr. Keith dwells 
upon what he describes as “the syncretism of the 
schools” and the “syncretist school”. Syncretism, in 
its strict sense, means the tendency to reconcile and 
blend two opposing and irreconcilable systems, by 
minimising differences. In this sense, it would be 
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correct to speak about syncretism in the Vaisesika and 
Nyaya only with reference to their condition before 
their redaction into sutras, and even then, with due 
reservations. It may be said that, in the pre-Buddhi¬ 
stic age, rationalistic thinking came to have a schis¬ 
matic split which resulted in two opposing types of 
rationalistic thought, one linking itself with Vedic 
tradition and the other antagonising it. As already 
pointed out at page xi-supra, a rapprochement was 
effected between these two types of thought; and as a 
result of this, the Vaisesika and Nyaya arose in the 
form of two sister schools. The tendency which led to 
the first redaction of these two schools in a fraternal 
relation may be appropriately described as syncretism. 
Since their definite emergence as two distinct and allied 
systems about the fourth century B. C. to this day, the 
Vaisesika and Nyaya have been treated as sister 
schools, fundamentally agreeing with each other in 
respect of important metaphysical and logical doctrines 
and persistently showing some comparatively minor 
differences; and in this condition, they were never 
regarded as opposing schools and it would not be quite 
accurate to speak of syncretism in them, in the strict 
sense of the term. In the somewhat larger sense, 
however, of synthesis, one may well speak of 
syncretism in these two sister schools from and after 
their first redaction. In the history of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika system, the Vaisesika and Nyaya schools 
were never regarded as rival schools. Nor were their 

differences ever forgotten: and till recently, separate 

Nyaya and Vaisesika treatises continued to be written. 
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In fact, even as late as in the seventeenth century A. D„ 
separate handbooks dealing with the Vaisesika 
doctrines, like Gahgadharasuri’s Kanadasiddhanta- 
candrika (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series No. XXV), 
were written. It should be remembered here that 
Aksipada-Gautama, effected the momentous synthesis 
between the it ductive (Vaisesika) and deductive 
(isiydya) types of rationalistic thinking, in his doctrine 
of five-membered syllogistic expression (nydyaprayoga) 
hinging upon the example (uddharana) as the central 
member. The Nyaya ontology is built upon the atomic 
theory and pluralistic realism of the Vaiseska. The 
Nyaya epistemology, with its fourfold scheme of 
pramdnas is distinctly pro-Vedic; and in this respect, it 

shows a sharp contrast with the Vaisesika scheme of 
pramdnas which consists of perception and inference 
and which betrays ai.ti-Vedic leanings. Such points 
of contrast have only led to Vaisesika gradually losing 
its hold and influence. Indian philosophical tradition 
recognises three important pairs of allied systems 
(s am dn at ant rani) —viz., the Sdnikhya and Yoga, the 
Vaisesika and Nydya, and the Minidmsd and Veddnta. 
Vatsyayana, in his bhasya on the Nyaya-sutra (1.1.22), 
speaks of the Vaisesika and the I^ydya assamdnatanira. 
It is noteworthy that, while the Sdrnkhya and Yoga, 
and the Mlmdmsd and Vedanta grew as two pairs of 
allied systems, the Vaisesika and Nydya came to be 
more closely knit together and grew as twin systems, 
chiefly as a result of the complete synthesis which the 
Nyaya effected in its logical method. 
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SECTION VI 

After the sutras to Udayana 

The extant early works, forming the basic source- 
books of the Vaisesika system, are Kanada’s sutras 
and Prasastapada’s Padarthadharmasamgraha, better 
known under the name of Prasasiapadabhasya. Accord- 
to Udayanacarya’s Kiranavali, as interpreted by 
Padmanabhamisra in his Kiranavalibhdskara (Benares 
Sanskrit Series, Kiraudvali, page 5), Prasastapada’s 
PaddrthadharniasamgTaJia is a comprehensive epitome 
of the VaiscS'ka system which presupposes an extensive 
Vaisesika-bhasya, known as Pdvana-bhdsya and attri¬ 
buted to an ancient philosopher called Ravana. At 
page 278 of the manuscript of the commentary called 
tht Prakatdrthavivarana on Samkara’s Brahmasutra- 
bhdsya, preserved in the Government Oriental Manus¬ 
cripts Library, Madras, Ravana’s bhdsyaovi the Vaise- 
sika-sutras is cited. (See p. 491 of Pt. of the edition 
of this work in the Madras University Sanskrit Series). 
Prakatdrthavivarana is earlier than 13th century A. D. 
An interesting confirmation of the tradition about 
Rdvana-bhd^yd is contained in the viskambha to the 
fifth Act of the Anarghardghava (Nirnayasagara 
edition, page 161 ). There is evidence to show that 
this drama must be earlier than the latter part of the 
ninth century A. D. In this connection, attention 
is invited to my paper on the Rdvana-bhdsya, 
which appears in volume III of the Journal of Oriental 
Research, Madras, pages 1 to 5. In this paper, it is 
indicated that it may not be unreasonable to conjecture 
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that the Ravana-bhasya was perhaps dominated by 
atheistic and pro-Buddhistic proclivities, such as were 
quite in keeping with the text of the Vaisesika-sutras 
and with the spirit of the tradition characterising the 
Vaisesikas as ardhavainasikas (semi-nihilists), while 
the work of Prasastapada gave a theistic turn to the 
Vaisesika system and presented its doctrines in an anti- 
Buddhistic dstika setting. There is conclusive proof 
to show that Prasastapada should be earlier than 
Uddyotakara, the author of the Nydyavdrtika, who 
flourished in the latter part of the sixth or the begin¬ 
ning of the seventh century A. D. Professor Ui, in his 
introduction to the ^Vaisesika Philosophy^ draws atten¬ 
tion to the evidences showing that Prasastapada should 
be earlier than Paramartha and Dharmapala. Though 
Keith emphatically asserts in his 'Indian Logic and 
Atomism’ that Prasastapada’s indebtedness to Dignaga 
is undoubted, it must be said that Prasastapada’s debt 
to Dignaga has not yet been proved. If, on the other 
hand, Prasastapada could be taken to be presupposed 
by Vatsyayana on the ground relied upon by Mr. Bodas 
in his introduction to the Tarkasamgraha (Bombay 
Sanskrit series, No. LV.), Dignaga, who presupposes 
Vatsyayana, must be later than Prasastapada. The 
two most authoritative commentaries on Prasasta¬ 
pada’s Bhasya are Sridhara’s Kandali and Udayana- 
carya’s Kirandvali. Sridhara’s date is given as 991 
A. D. in his Kandali and Udayana’s date is given as 
984 A. D. in one of his works— Laksandvall. gri- 
dhara’s reputation is restricted to his Vaisesika work * 
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but Udayana holds a far higher place in Indian philo¬ 
sophy and he is held in high esteem as the Nyayacarya 
par excellence. 

The extant basic works of Nyilya are Gautama’s 
Nyaya-sutras, the Nyaya-bhasya by Vatsyayana, other¬ 
wise known as Paksilasvamin, and the Nyaya-vartika 
by Uddyotakara. In the Nyaya-vartika and other 

there is sufficient evidence to show conclusively 
that Dignaga, the famous Buddhistic logician, adverse¬ 
ly criticised the Nyaya-bhasya. Vasubandhu, the 
famous teadier of Dignaga, criticised Nyaya-sutras 
and the Nyaya-bhasya does not reply to Vasubandhu’s 
criticisms. From these facts, it would be reasonable 
to conclude that the Nyaya-bhasya is earlier than about 
the middle of the fourth century A. D., which is the 
date for Vasubandhu. Vatsyayana suggests alternative 
interpretations to some of the sutras, as, for instance, 
in his Bhasya on 1.1.5. This may lead to the inference 
that Vatsyayana wrote his Bhasya, long after the 
Sutrakara, perhaps at a time when the meaning of some 
of the sutras had already become a matter for specu¬ 
lation. There has been some controversy among scho¬ 
lars as to whether there was any commentary on the 
Nyaya-sutras before Vatsyayana, and whether the 
aphoristic statements, which the Bhasyakara introduces 
in the course of his exposition, are really quotations 
from some earlier commentary on the sutras. Professor 
Windisch and several others are inclined to think that 
such aphoristic statements are citations from an earlier 
commentary. Professor Randle discusses this question 
in his recent work “Indian Logic in the Earlyi Schools’' 
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(pages 19 to 24) and concludes that these aphoristic 
statements are not citations from any author but should 
be viewed as forming “ the heritage of the school and 
as carrying an authority only less than that of the 
siitras themselves’’. Indian tradition, however, is 
wholl}, against any speculation of this kind in regard to 
to the aphoristic statements in the Bhasya above re¬ 
ferred to. In Sastra literature, more especially in old 
works like the Bhasyas on the various systems, it is a 
common stylistic device to put forward a main thesis 
or argument in the form of a terse aphoristic statement 
and amplify it in an expository note. Several old 
Bhasyakaras have adopted this device and hundreds of 
instances can be given from the Mahahhasyaoi Patan- 
jali and Sankara’s Bhasyas on the Brhadaranyakopani- 
sad and the Brahma-sutras. In fact, the aphoristic 
statements which Vatsyayana makes at the beginning of 
his expository sections form integral parts of Vatsya- 

yana’s own composition; and it would be as absurd to 

ascribe such statements to any author different from 

Vatsyayana, as it would be to ascribe the aphoristic 

statement, “Since there is no difference from cattle and 
other lower animals” in Sankara’s Bhasya on the 

Brahma-sutras (pahjadidhiscavisesdt-1.1.1) to some 

author different from the BhasyakSra, who amplified 
t^hat statement in the following expository paragraph 
beginning with the words *'yatha hi pasvadayah” 
students of Indian logic will do well to remember that 
Vatsyayana is the earliest known writer who drew 
pointed attention to the reason why Gautama’s jNyava 
came to be regarded as 1 he science of epistemolonv 
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and logic {Pramdnasastra, Anviksikl or Nydya-sastra). 
It is worth remembering, in this connection, that 
Vatsyayana indicates in the very first sentence of his 
Bhasya how valid thinking (praMd) and fruitful doing 
(arthakriyd) serve as each other's axle in each other’s 
wheelings and how they constitute real living with all 
its complexity in the pluralistic universe of the Nya- 
ya-Vaisesika realism. It is also worth noting that it is 
Vatsyayana who first explained how the entire epistemo¬ 
logical scheme of Pramanas could be synthesised in a 
valid syllogistic eNpression, {vide pages 30 to 42 of his 
Bhasya on 1.1.1, Chaukhamba edition) and how, for 
this reason, logic proper justly came to exercise a pro¬ 
found influence over the whole realm of philosophical 
thought in India. 

About the end of the sixth century A.D., or in the 
former half of the seventh century, Uddyotakara wrote 
his Ayay^o-z/arh’^a, the earliest extant commentary on 
the Nyaya-bhasya. Some scholars like Dr. Keith 
maintain that Uddyotakara was a contemporary of the 
Buddhistic logician Dharmakirti. Hiuen-tsang (629- 
645 A. D.) does not speak of Dharmakirti, while I-tsing 
(671-695 A. D.) refers to him. The reference in the 
Nyaya-vdrtika to a Vada-vidhi (page 117, line 21, 
Chaukhamba edition) is the only argument relied upon 
for showing that Uddyotakara is not earlier than Dhar- 
makirti. This argument assumes that Dharmakirti is 
the author of the Vada-vidhi. Sufficient evidence has 
not been adduced in support of the view that the Vada- 
vidhi is one of Dharmaklrti’s works. Chinese tradition 
definitely lends support to the identification of the 
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Vada-vidhi with one of Vasubandhu’s works. Further, 
in the Vartika on 1.1.4, Dignaga’s definition of percep¬ 
tion is criticised; and it is generally accepted by Brah- 
manical and Buddhistic authorities alike that Dharma- 

kirti was responsible for the introduction of the addi¬ 


tional word abhranta in that definition, chiefly with a 
view to meeting the objections raised by Uddyotakara 
against it. These considerations tend to show that it 


would be reasonable to assign Uddyotakara to the end 
of the sixth or the beginning of the seventh century 
A. D. and to assign Dharniakirti to about the third 
quarter of the seventh century A. D. Uddyotakara’s 
great service to Nyaya consists in his successful en¬ 
deavour to lift it up from the slough into which it was 

thrown by Dignaga’s confutation of Vatsyayana’s 
Bhasya. After Uddyotakara, the philosophical contest 
between the anti-Vedic and pro-Vedic sides of the 
Nyaya thought was keenly carried on by great 

Buddhistic logicians like Dharmakirti, Dharmottara 
and Ratnakirti and eminent Brahmanical logicians like 
Vacaspatimisra, Jayanlabhatta, Bhasarvajna and 
Udayana. Vacaspati has himself given 841 A. D. as 
the date of the composition of his index to Gautama’s 
sutras, called Nyaya-sitcl-nibandha. Vacaspati is 
famous for his polymathic learning and dispassionate 
philosophical outlook. He is the author of many im¬ 
portant and authoritative treatises, mainly in the nature 
of expository and critical commentaries, on almost all 
the systems of Indian philosophy. His Brahmatattva- 
satmksa on Mandanamisra’s Brahniasiddhi and 
Bhamati on Sankara’s Brahmasutra-bha§ya represent 
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the Advaita system; his Sauikhya iattvakautnudi and 
Yoga-bhasya-vaisdradi represent the Samkhya-Yoga 
system; and his Nydya-siici-nihandha and Nyaya- 
variika-tatpaTya-tikd represent the Nyaya s}stem» 
There is evidence to show that Bhamati should have 
been his latest work. In his Nydya-vartika-iatparya- 
tikd, he renders intelligible the difficult portions of the 
Nyaya-vartika and incidentally discusses several obs¬ 
cure portions of the Nyaya-bhasya and the Nya}a- 
sutras, in accordance with the Nyaya tradition handed 
down to him by his Nyaya teacher—Trilocana. For 
the monumental contribution which he made to Nyaya 
in his Tdtparya-tika, he came to be known as the 

Tatparyacarya in Nyaya literature. He justly claims, 

in his Tdtparya-fikd, special credit for having re¬ 
deemed from oblivion Uddyotakara’s work, which 
came to be regarded very old and nearly forgotten in 
the ninth century A. D. Jayantabhatta, who presup¬ 
poses Vacaspati in his wofk and refers to Ananda- 
vardhana’s Dhvanydloka {Vide page 48 lines 21 to 
25, Ny'ayamahjari, Benares), should be taken to e 
later than the middle of the ninth century A.D.; and 
with the help of the particulars furnished by Jayanta’s 
son Abhinanda, in the Kddambarikathdsdra, Jayanta 
may be assigned to the third quarter of the ninth cen¬ 
tury A. D. Jayanta’s chief contribution to Nyaya is his 
Nydyamanjari. This work is of the nature^ of an 
elaborate vrtti (expository gloss) on select sutras oj 

Gautama, jayanta himself says that the Nyaya-nian^ 

jan was so well appreciated by his contemporaries that 
L came to be recognised as the Vrtti-kara of Nyaya. 
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Bhasarvajna, who flourished perhaps about the begin¬ 
ning of the tenth century A.D., is the author of an im¬ 
portant Nyaya work called Nydya-sdra; and the dis¬ 
tinctive feature of this work is its epistemology which 
deviates in certain respects from established Nyaya 
tradition, as for instance, in discarding upamdna as a 
distinct Pramana and in recognising six hetvdhhdsas 
including anadhyavasita. Udyanacarya is the greatest 
Naiyayika of the tenth century A.D. At the end of 
one of his works, Laksandvall, he has given 984 A.D. 
as the date of its composition. Besides his erudite 

commentaries on Prasastapada’s Bhasya and Vacas- 

Tatparya-fikd—KirandvaU and ’ Tdtparya-pari- 

suddhi, he wrote three important Nyaya works_ 

the Prabodhasiddhi, otherwise called Nydyaparisista, 
the Atma-tattva-viveka, otherwise called Baiiddha- 
dhikkara and the Nydya-kusumdnjali. The first of 
these three works contains an elucidative and illustra¬ 
tive exposition of the subtleties of jdti (futile respon- 
dence) and nigrahasthdna (vulnerable points) in ac¬ 
cordance with the dialectics of early Nyaya. The 
Atma-tattva-viveka is a brilliant exposition of the 
Nyaya metaphysics with particular reference to the 
Nyaya conception of the self {jlva) and contains a 
forcible refutation of the Buddhistic doctrines of 
momentariness {ksana-hhanga) and voidness (^sunya)^ 
The Kusumdnjali is Udayana’s masterpiece. It is 
deyoted to a refutation of the anti-theistic theories 
maintained by the Vedistic, Samkhya, nihilistic and 
naturalistic schools of his age and to the amplification 
and vindication of the Nyaya theism, chiefly on the 

c 
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basis of the creationistic view of causation. Udayana’s 
theistic argument consists of two main parts I —one part 
arguing towards values, design and causation in the 
sense of creation and the other part arguing to God 
from values, design and creation. His monumental 
contribution to Indian theism has secured for him the 
high rank of N^ayacdriya. From the references given 
on page 21 of the Sanskrit introduction to the Kandall 
(Vizianagaram Sanskrit Series), it may be safely con¬ 
cluded that Udayana was a contemporary of Sridhara. 

SECTION VII 

After Udayana to Annambhatta 

Sivadityamisra’s Sapfapadarthi is a short and sim¬ 
ple manual setting forth the essentials of the Vaisesika 
system chiefly in accordance with Prasastapada’s 
Bhasya. It also makes use of the Nyaya material in 
Bhasarvajna’s Nyaya-sdra, to some extent. Sivaditya's 
text giving his scheme of six fallacious types of 
probans with anadhyavasita corresponding to asadha- 
rana (uncommon probans) as a distinct type, is practi¬ 
cally a reproduction of the corresponding text of 
Bhasarvajna. {Compare page 23, Saptapaddrthl— 
Vizianagaram Sanskrit Series, with page 25 in the 
Nydyasdra —Poona Oriental Book Agency). A 

careful comparison of Sivaditya’s Saptapaddrthl 
with Udayana’s Kirandvall would lead one to believe 
that the Saptapaddrthl utilised the material in 
the Kirandvall. For instance, the definition of dark¬ 
ness on page 71 of Saptapaddrthl appears to presuppose 
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Udayana’s remarks about darkness on pages 111 and 
112 of the Kiranavall (Bibliotheca Indica) ; the defini¬ 
tion of jati on page 70 of the Saptapaddrthl appears to 
presuppose Udayana’s enumeration of jatihadhalias on 
page 161 of the Kirandvall and the definition of laksana 
(definition) found on page 192 of the Kirandvall is 
reproduced on page 35 of the Saptapaddrthl. Sriharsa, 
the author of the Khandanakhandakhdd^a, and 
Gangesa, the author of the Tattvacintdmani, undoubt¬ 
edly refer to Sivaditya. (Vide introduction to the 
Saptapaddrthl —page 2.) On these grounds, it would 
not be unreasonable to assign the Saptapaddrthl to the 
eleventh century A. D. (circa). The importance of 
the Saptapaddrthl lies in the fact that later writers 
like Annambhatta used it as their model for their 
primers of Nyaya, as may be unmistakably made out 
from the close correspondence between several portions 

in the Saptapaddrthl and primers like the Tar^a- 
satngraha. 

The greatest Nyaya work, which was written after 

Udayana, is the Tattvacintdmani hy Gahgesopadhyaya. 

In this monumental work, Gangesa utilised all the con¬ 
structive, expositary, critical and polemical material in 
the earlier works on Nyaya and Vaisesika and gave the 
final shape and turn to the logic and metaphysics of 
Nyaya. In treating the various topics of Nyaya, the 
earlier v/riters usually adopted the categoristic method, 
which was inaugurated by Gautama. This method as 
expounded by Vatsyayana, consists in enumeration and 
classification {uddesa and vibhdga), definition (laksana), 
careful investigation and discussion (pflrlksd). Varada- 
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raja’s Tarkikaraksa (1100 A. D. circa) is the latest im¬ 
portant work on Nyaya, which adopts the old catego- 
ristic method in accordance with the Nyaya-sutras and 
Bhasya. It was Gahgesa who replaced this old method 
by what may be described as the epistemological method 
or the tpramana method, which definitely shifted the 
emphasis from the categoristic treatment of the topics 
(padarthah) of Nyaya to the epistemological treat¬ 
ment of the four means of valid cognition (prarndnani) 
recognised by the Naiyayikas. Thus, the Nyaya-sastra 
which had remained hitherto a mere padartha-sdstra, 
for all practical purposes, was turned into a full-fiedged 
pramdna-sdstra in Gaiigesa’s Tattvacintdmani; znd in 
this partly lies the epoch-making character of this 
monumental work on Nyaya. That the Tattvacintdmani 
serves as the basic work on which the whole literature 
of what is commonly known as fiavya-nydya (modern 
Nyaya) rests is also another reason for regarding it as 
an epoch-making work. The Tattvacintdmani, or the 
Mani as it is popularly known, consists of four main 
divisions represented by the four chapters {khanda) on 
perception (pratyaksa), inference (anumdna), assimi¬ 
lation in the sense of analogising (upamdna), and 
verbal testimony (sabda). In the course of an elabo¬ 
rate elucidation and discussion of the nature and ob¬ 
jective reach and content of these four Pramanas, the 
relevant topics of the Nyaya-Vaisesika system are con¬ 
sidered in the Mani in comparison with the kindred 
topics of other philosophical systems. The language 
of Gahgesa’s Mani is also of an epoch-making type. 
Such of the modern students of Nyaya literature as are 
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not equipped with the required control over the termi¬ 
nology of navya-nydya are apt to indulge in the ill- 
conceived criticism that the language of the Mani and 
the connected works is spoiled by a huge over-growth 
of inflated and hair-splitting logic-chopping. The key 
to navya-nydya is its terminology. Those who have 
controlled this terminology are sure to find in the Mani 
and allied works a discipline of unique subtlety and 
value. The history of philosophical thought shows 
that lack of precision in expression seriously hampers 
its progress. In Indian thought, this defect was sought 
to be remedied by Naiyayikas like Gahgesopadhyaya 
through several thought-measuring devices, which 
chiefly consisted of formulas in Sanskrit constructed 
with the aid of terms like avacchedaka (the delimitor), 
avacchedya (the delimited), nifiifaka (co-forming), 
niTupya (co-formed), annyogin (containing correlate) 
<[.n6 pratiyogtn (the other correlate or counter-corre¬ 
late). All the Indian dialecticians, who wrote after 
Gahgesopadhyaya, were influenced by the thought¬ 
measuring formulas used by Gahgesa. By using such 
formulas, it was possible for later dialectics in Indian 
philosophical literature to achieve a remarkable degree 
of quantitative precision in measuring the extent 
(temporal and spatial), content and intent (purpose 
and potency) of cognition (jndna). 

Gah gesa quotes Sriharsa (the Khandanakdra) 
and refutes his view (page 233 of the Mani — anii- 
mdna. Bibliotheca Indica). There is sufficient evidence 
in favour of assigning Sriharsa to 1136 A. D. circa. 
Paksadharamisra, otherwise known as Jayadeva, wrote 
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a commentary called Aloka on the Mani. This Jaya- 
deva is believed to be identical with Jayadeva, the 
author of the Prasa'nnardghava. A verse from this 
drama (kadali kadall etc., I. 37) is quoted in the 
Sahityadarpana, as pointed out by Mr, P. V. Kane in 
his introduction to the latter work. Thus Paksadhara- 
misra, alias Jayadeva, must have been considerably 
•earlier than the Sahityadarpana (1300 A. D, circa). 
These facts will show that it would not be reasonable 
to assign Gahgesa to any date much earlier than 1200 
A. D. and that he may be assigned to the former half 
of the thirteenth century A.D. 

Vardhamanopadhyaya, the only son of Gahgesa 
according to tradition, was also a reputed Naiyayika of 
this period. He wrote several learned and illuminating 
works, generally known as Prokdsa, in the form of 
commentaries on Udayana’s treatises, Gahgesa’s Mani 
and Vallabhacarya’s Nydyallldvati. Jayadeva’s pupil, 
Rucidatta, was a logician of considerable repute and 
was the author of a well-known commentarv called 
Makaranda on Vardhamana’s P/akdsa. 

The end of the fifteenth century, as also the six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, may well be described 
as marking the heyday of Nyaya dialectics in Nuddea 
(Navadvipa, Bengal). Vasudeva Sarvabhauma was 
the greatest Naiyayika who flourished about the end of 
the 15th and the earlier part of the 16th century. He 
had the unique privilege and glory of having taught 
Nyaya to four of the greatest personalities of the 16th 
century: viz. —Caitanya, the greatest Vaisnava teacher 
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and reformer of Bengal in the 16th century; Raghu- 
natha, otherwise known as Tarkika-siromani (the crest- 
jewel of all logicians); Raghunandana, a famous 
Bengal lawyer; and Krsnananda, a reputed tdntrika, 
who was a great authority on the different forms and 
charms of the Sakta cult. Raghunatha (Tarkika-stro- 

mani) was admittedly the greatest logician of the six¬ 
teenth century. He wrote several treatises on Nyaya, 
mostly in the form of commentaries and the greatest 
and the most famous of the wprks is the Dldhiti, an 
expository and critical commentary on Gahgesa’s Mani. 
Mathuranatha was the most famous of Raghunatha- 
siromani s pupils and wrote authoritative commentaries 
on the Mani and the Didhiti. Jagadisa and Gadadhara 
were the greatest exponents of navya-nydya as re¬ 
presented by the Mam and the Dldhiti, and flourished 

in the earlier part of the seventeeth century. Jagadisa 
is fanious as the author of the commentary on the 
-Dirf/uff popularly known as Jagadlsl, the Sahdasakfi- 
prakdsika—a.n independent treatise on the speculative 
Semantics^'of Nyaya, a short manual called the Tarkd- 
mna and a commentary called the Bhdsya-siikti on 
the Bhasya of Prasastapada. Gadadhara is famous as 
author of the commentary, popularly known as the 
Gadddhan, on the Dldhiti, the commentary called the 

Mulagadadharl on portions of the Mani, commentaries 
on Udayana’s Atmatattvaviveka, and fifty-two dialectic 
tracts and treatises—such as the Vyut'pattivdda and 
^6. Saktivada (dialectic treatises on the speculative 
Semantics of Nyaya). The more important works of 
Jagadisa and Gadadhara are still studied carefully by 
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those students who seek to specialise in navya-nydya 
and they are regarded as constituting an indispensable 
discipline of high value to every scholar who wishes to 
be recognised as a sound sdstTin. The dialectic litera” 
ture of later Nyaya is a vast banyan tree, which had its 
roots struck deep and its huge trunk fully developed in 
Mithila in the Tattvacintumani, had its immense 
branches and foliage stretched out and ramified in the 
Didhlti in Nuddea, and bore fruit in the rich fruitage 
of Jagadlsl and GddddJ\ari, which formed the colossal 
monument of Indian dialectics in the seventeenth 
century. If Raghunatha is regarded as the crest-jewel 
(siromani) of logical dialecticians, Gadadhara may well 
be characterised as the prince of Nuddea dialecticians, 
who wears the diadem inlaid with this brilliant crest- 

iewel. 

In the latter part of the seventeenth century, the 
Nyaya scholars interested themselves chiefly in the 
interpretation of the earlier and later works on Nyaya 
and in the production of introductory hand-books. 
Three of such scholars may be mentioned here Sam- 
kara-misra, Visvanatha-pancanana and Annambhatta, 
Saihkara-misra wrote a commentary on the Jagadlsl and 
a comprehensive commentary called the Vpnskdra on 
Kanada’s sutras. Visvanatha-pancanana wrote a com¬ 
mentary on the Nyaya-sutras in 1634; and he is 
famous as the author of the popular hand-book of the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika system, called the Bhdsdpariccheda or 

Kdrikdvali, which consists of 168 easy verses. The 
Karikdvall is accompanied by the author's own com¬ 
mentary called the Nyayasiddhantamukiavall. Accord- 
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ing to the traditional methods of study, the Muktavati 

is widely studied by students of Nyaya, immediately 

after finishing the study of Annambhatta’s Tarkasam- 
graha and Diplka. 

% 

» • was an Andhra scholar who- 
flourished in the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
He was a versatile scholar and a reputed polymath. 
He wrote several learned works on almost all the im¬ 
portant branches of Sastraic learning. In this connec¬ 
tion, attention may be invited to some of Annam¬ 
bhatta’s known works. In the sphere of Purva- 
mimarhsa and Vedanta, he is known as the author of 

the massive commentary called the Ranakojfivani on 
Bhatta Somesvara’s Nydya-sudha, otherwise known as 
Kanaka and of a commentary on the Brahma-sutras. 
in Vyakarana, he is famous as the author of an easy 
commentary on Panini’s Astadhyayi and of an exten- 
sive commentary called UddyoiaHa on Kaiyata's 
Pradipa In the sphere of the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
system, he wrote a learned commentary called Sid- 
dhanjana on Jayadeva’s Manydloka, as also the most 
popular handbook of Indian logic called the Tarka- 
samgraha and its expository and supplementary gloss 
called the Dtpika. The 'name Tarkasamgraha is inter- 
preted by Annambhatta himself as a compendious 
elucidation of the nature of substance, qualities and 
such other ontological categories of the Vaisesika sys¬ 
tem which are accepted by Nyaya. These two works 
—the Tarkasamgraha and the Dlpika~inm\ the object 
mentioned in the concluding verse of the Tarka 
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^samgfaha and are described by some as miniature 
Gadadhan (Balagadadhari), in the sense that they, 
taken together, miniature the later Nyaya dialectics 

also. 


SECTION VIII 

Concluding Remarks 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika system originated in the 
rationalistic tendency of the Upanisadic age. The 
original current of rationalistic thought came to be 
broken into two streams, the Vedistic Nyaya and the 
anti-vedistic Vaisesika, After some time, there was a 
rapprochement between these two schismatic develop¬ 
ments. The Vaisesika emphasis on the inductive side 
of reasoning, together with its realism and pluralism, 
served as the basis for the development of the Nyaya 
theory of deductive reasoning through a well-defined 
scheme of syllogistic expression. All along, the Vai¬ 
sesika and the Nyaya have been treated as sister systems 
am ana-1 antra) with a common rationalistic stress and 
realistic background, in spite of certain epistemological 
and ontological differences. The Nyaya-Vaise§ika is a 
self-contained system of philosophy. Its roots strike 
deep into its pluralistic realism. Its scheme of external 
relation, its theory of truth and error, and its creation- 
isticview of causation (.yc^Part III) constitute its main¬ 
stay. Its thought-measuring devicesand precise formulas 
form its ever-spreading and never-fading foliage. Its 
iruit is the virile, though negativistic, doctrine of 
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a&/»az;o (non-existence) and apavarga (final liberation). 

Its chief solace and comfort is in its rationalistic 

theism, with its demiurgic, omnipotent and omniscient 

ihara. Its chief boast is its logical and dialectic 

machinery, which the believers and the heretics, 

the Astikas and the Ndsiikas alike, cannot do without. 

Whoever knows Nyaya, knows the pramana —is a pra- 

mnavit, a philosopher in the strict sense, according to 
Indian tradition. 
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TEXT 



1. 


2. 5:5^-3or-^4-^rRi^-im-^r*?^nTrHr^r: m 

qwn II 

3. (a) S^lPr 

(b) ?r^r-qf^i?ror-?«rf^- 

|:i^r-5^-5r?TW-^m^W^?in: =^3TOf^3qr: II 

(c) 3#’?oiR$'?orrf- 5r^rr^q-«Tfr^ 

^*?rm II 

(d) ‘?C3 3P?^ %f^ fli%^ ?rr<?p2r3 ii 

(e) R??5:5^1^r ar^^err Q[f ii 

(f) ^^^m^ ^ II 



PRATYAKSA-PARICCHEDAH 

• • • 

1, Nidhaya hrdi visvesam vidhdya guruvanda- 


nam\ Balandm sukhabodhaya kriyate tar/iasaingrahah\\ 

t 

2 . Dravya-guna-'karma-samdnya-visesa-saniavayd- 

hhdvdh sapta paddrthah. 

(a) Tatra dravyani prthivyap-tejo-vayvakasa- 

k&la-dikhdttna-niandmsi navaiva, 

( b) Rupa-rasa-gandha-sparsa-sahkhyd-parimdna- 
pTthaktva-samyoga-vibhdga-paratva-aparatva - guriitva- 

dravatva - sneha - sabda - buddhi - suklia-duhkha - iccha - 

dvesa-prayatna-dharmddharma-samslsdrdhcaturvimsatir 

gundh. 

i 

« 

(c) Utksepana - dvaksepana - SHuitcana-prasd^ 
Tana-gawanani paiica karmdni. 

(d) Patam, apdram ceti ^vividhafit sdifidnyaw 

(e) Nityadravyavrttoyo visesdstu anantd eva. 

i 

‘ t 

(f) Samavdyastu eka eva. 
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ar^nTi^ir^:, 3FqF2rRi^^ ii 

4. qq q^qq^r ?fqq7 i m ftfqqr, (q??r 

arf^T =q I fq^r I qfq^r i 5^^ 

ftfqqr, ^(ftPseqfqqqqqrq: i jqfRq^qqrqkrq: i 

l^5[q q^qri^ qiqq;, qq qrqiqqfq i iWi 

g^qiqiqiK: ii 

5. irftqmq??: m> \ qi: fqq?iJ 

3fR^i^ I Hq?r: qw^^qr: l I 

5q; mfqqr^, ^(i^s^qfqqqqqiq i ^in qTOr% i 

^qqifqj ^qq rqqfq i fqqqj qRq-qgsirrq* ii 

6. 3«qmqq; qq* i qq Efqqq^j fqq?qfq^ 

=q I fq^ i qfqq^ i 5^5 rqfqq? 

5f(i^'^fqqqq?i^ I 3nKqi3F% qfqq^q. 1 

fsqqRiqqfq 1 fqqq: qsiqq^ 

I "Jtii I 

II 
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(g) Abhdvah catuTvtdhah, prdgabhdvah, pra- 
dhvamsdbhavah, dtyantdbhdvah, anyonydbhdvasca iti. 


4. Tatra gandhavatl prthivl. Sd dvividhu, nityd, 
anityd ca. Nityd paratndnurupd. Anityd kdryarupd. 

Pmiah trividhd, sarira-mdriya-visaya-bheddt. Sariram 

asmadddlndm. Indriyarh gandhagrdhaUm ghrdnam, 
tacca ndsdgravarti. Visayo mrtpdsdnddih. 


5. Sltasparsavatyahdpah. Tdh dvividhdh, nitydh, 
anitydka. Nitydh paramdnurupdh. Anitydh kdrya- 

rupdh. Piinah irividhdh, hrira-indriya-visaya-bheddt. 

Sariram varunaloHe. Indriyam rasagrdhabam rasanam 
jihvdgravarti. Visayah sarit-samudrddih. 


6. Usnasparkvat tejah. Tacca dvividham, 
Hityum anityam ca. Nityam paramdnmupam. Anityam 
kary^rupatn. Punah trividham, sarira-indriya-visaya- 
khedat. Sariram ddityaloke prasiddham. Indriyam 

rupagrahakam caksuli krsnatdrdgravarti. Visayah 
caturvidhah, bhauma - dtvya-udarya - dkaraja-bhedat. 

Bhaumam vahnyddikam. Abindhanam divyam 

vidyudddi. Bhuktasya parindmaheiurudaryam. Akara- 

jam suvarnddt. 
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7. mm I ^ 

I I I 5^: 

5ir®ir'THTR^^t 5*1^ II 

8. I m «^, II 

9. 3frfrmf5[5?i^^K55: ^15: I ^ ^ f^^:, 

II 

10. 5IF-?Tlft5qq5R||: | m ^ q^T, m»^t, 

r^i ^ II 

11 . sfr^r^T 

I 1^- I 

mi, II 

12. *T^‘ I 5i??rcif- 

’TWig^'T, II 

* 

13. ^ ^*fr^JTi^r ^ ■^■^• 

» 

^raR^^i ^ i *ir^3ii ii 
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7. Riiparahitah sparsavdn vayuh. Sa dvividhah, 
nityah, aniiyasca. Nityah paramonurupah. Anityah 
karyarupah. Punah tHvidhah, sarira-indriya-visay:.- 
bheddt. Sarirarit vdyuloke. Indfiyatii sparsagrdhaham 
tvak. sarvasarlravarti. Visayo vrle^ddikampanahetuh. 
Sarlrantah-sancdri vdyuh prdnah. Sa ca eko'pi upddlii- 
iheddt prdndpdnadi-samiMm lahhate. 

8. SabdagtinakatH dkdsayyi. Tacca ekarh, z'ihJni, 
nityam ca. 

9. Atltddivyavahdrahetuh ^dlah. Sa ca eUo, 
vibhuh, nityasca. 

10. Pracyddivyavahdrahetuh dik. Sd ca ekd, 

vihhvl, nityd, ca. 

11. Jndnddhikaranatn atmd. Sa dvividhah, 
jlvdtwd pafamatwia ceti. Tatra Isvarah paranidiwid 
eka eva. Jivastu pratisariram hhinno, vihhvth, nityasca. 

12. Sukhddyupalabdhtsddhanafjn indriyath manah. 
Tocca pratydiwianiyatatvdt anantam, paramdniiTupant, 
Hityam ca. 

12. CaJtsnrnidtragrdhyo guno rupani. Tacca 

sukla-nila-plta-rakta-harita-kapisa-citrabheddt sapta- 
vidham. Prthivl-jala-tejovrtti. Tatra prthivydm sapta- 
vidham, Abhasvarasuklam jale. Bhdsvarasuklam 

tejasi. 
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14. joTr I ^ ^5- 

I 5!^ II 

15. mm\ 3^r i ^ 

16. 311 : m; 1 1 

31^ I 3^^: mm I 3T3^o|f^'rcf: II 

17 . m^^\ ^ 1 

II 

18. I ^IT 

II 

19. I I 

m II 

20. ?qT5^r^5R^i^'ir 3«Tf^ I ^rlse^^Tf[% 11 
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14. Rasanagrahyo gmio rasah. Sa ca madhura- 
amla - lavana-katu - kasaya - tiktab/iedat sadvidhah. 
Prthivi-jalavrttih. Tatra prthivyam sadvidhah. Jale 
madhura eva. 

15. Ghranagrahyo guno gandhah. Sa dvividhah, 

surabhih asmabhisca. Prthivmdtravrttih. 

* • * 

16. Tvagindriyamdtragrahyo gunah sparsah. Sa 
ca trividhah, ntanpia-anusnatitabliedat. Prthivyap- 
tejo-vayuvrttih. Tatra sitah jale. Usnah tejasi. 
A nusmsitah pr thivivayz -o h. 

17. Rupddicatiistayafn prthivydm pdBajant ant- 
tyam ca. Anyatra apakajam nilyam anityam ca. 
Rityagatahi nityam. Aniiyagatam anityaih. 

18. Ekatvadivyavaharahetuh sahkhya. Sa nava- 

dravyavrttih, ehatvadi-parardhaparyanta. Ekatvam 

nityam anityam ca. Nityagatam nityam. Anityagatam 
anityam. Dvifvadikam Hi sarvatra anityameva. 

19. Manavyavaharakaranam parimanam, Nava- 

dravyavrtti. Taccaturvidham, anu, mahat, dlrgham, 
hrasvam ceti. ’ 

20. Prthagvyavaharakdranam prthaktvam. Sarva- 
dravyavrtti. 
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21 . ^3x5521^51^3: ^r^r: I ??l 5 [ 5 ?T|ra: II 

22. ^qrJT?Ti^ir s'fr mmi 1 ?[l5«2Tii%: 11 

23 . I 

I ^ 

^ I Kq=f ^ q^xq^ I ^ijfrq^^ arqi^^?: 1 

3 qg I qJTSf arqi^^ 11 

24. 3imq^Jir^iq^[N^i^5T pxq^i, ?ftqr* 

5fS|m II 

25. 3fm^2T'^rfi*Tqift^ii'q ?f^- 

5r?5 1 %Rfxi^ 1 1 \^ 

\ ‘lm gq'qrlt ii 

» 

26. =3?ftf^iq'J^mqi3« 11 • 

u '. ■'! ' ' 

27. 3®!* anqJiw^fRi* ' ^ 

ftiqw:, 5q?2iTxqqi: i 

qqtqr I qofi^^: II 
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21. Saniyuktavyavah^ahetuh samyogah. Sarva- 
dravyovrttih. 

22. Samyoganasako guno vihhagah. Sarvor 

dravyavrttih. 

22. ,PaTdparaz>yavahdrdsadhdranakarane faratvd- 
pafQtve. Prthivyddicatustaya'MianovTttim. Te dvividhe, 
dikkrte kdlakrte co. Durasthe dikkrtam paratvam. 
Satmpasthe dikkrtam aparatvam. Jyesthe kdlakrtam 
paratvam. Kanisthe kdlakrtam, aparatvam. 

24. Adyapatanasamavdyikdranam gurutvamt 

prthivijalavrtti. 

25. Adyasyandandsamavdyikdranarii dravatvam, 
Prthivyaptejovrtti. Taddvividham, sdmsiddhikam, 
naimittikam ca. Sdmsiddhikam jale. Naimittikatk 
Prthivitejasoh. Prthivydm ghrtaddvagnisamyogajam 
dravatvam. Tejasi suvarnddau. 

26. Curnadipindlbhdvahetuh gunah snehah, 

jalamatravrttih. 

• # 

27. Srotragrdhyo gunah sabdah, dkd,' amdtravrttih. 

Sa dvividhah, dhvanydtmakah varndtmakasca. Tatra 

dhvanyatmakah bheryddau. Varndtmakah samskrta- 
bhasadimpah. 
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28. (a) ITR I 

(b) ii 

(c) I ^ 

II < 

(d) 3f3«T^: ?Tq[t: I 

TO I i 

II 

(g) sr^T^rsTOR 

qRR^s^H^TclL II 

29. (a) TO^ROT ^R’^ II 

(b) ^I^R?Td»lltT% ^R®r^ II 

(c) ^rl JTR^iRJrR^iRr ii 

11 

(e) ^TOi%R®i^; 
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28 . (a) Sarvavyavaharahetuh jnanam huddhih. 

Sadvividha, smrtih, anuhhavasca. 

% 

(b) Samskdramatrajanyam jndnam smrtih. 

(c) TadbHinnam jndnam anubhoroah. Sa 
dvividhah^ yathdrthah, ayatfidrthasca. 

(d) Tadvati tatprakdrakah anuhhavah yathdr¬ 
thah. Saiva pramd ityucyate. 

(e) Tadabhdvavati tatprakdrakah anuhhavah 

ayathdrthah. 

( ^ ^ h caturvidhah, prat- 

yaksa-anumiti-upctmiti-sdbdabheddt. 

(g) Tatkaranam api coturvidham, pratyaksa- 

dnuniuna-upamdna-sahdadhedat. 

29. (a) Asadhdranam kdranam karanam. 

(b) Kdryaniyatapurvavrtti kdranam. 

(c) Kdryani prdgabhdvapratiyogi. 

(d) Kdranam trividham, samavdyi-asamavdyi- 
nimittahhedat. 

(e) yatsamavetani kdryam utpadyate tat 

samavdyi-kdranam; yathd tantavah patasya; pataha 
svagatarupddeh. 
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(f) ^ qW%R[ 

11 

II 

(h) ?T?C^n^R®r 

II 

30 . (a) 5 ?^^ II 

(b) fR I 

II 

(c) f R I 

(d) ^R I ^«?r ‘ 

3R^S ‘^I’F- 

^ II 

(e) 5t?i«fi%= ?P5*ira'at%«t: ^f|’f'' 

—gqm:, q^Tfl^^J^Rb ^3 tR^?JiW*RT^m 
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(f) Karyena karanena va saha eMasmin art he 
s^mavetam sot karanatn asatnavdyikdranatn', yathd 
tantusaihyogah patasya, tunturupafn patarupasya. 

(g) Tadtfbhayabhinnam Imranam nimittakdra- 
nam ; yathd, turtveinddikani patasya, 

(h) Tadetattrividhakdranamadhye yadasddhd- 

ranam karanatn tadeva karanatn. 

30. (a) Tatra pratyaksajhonakaranam pratyak- 

sani. 

(b) Indriyarthasannikarsajanyam jhdnam prat- 

yaksdm. Tat dvividhatn^ nirvikalpakatn savikal- 
pakam ceti. 

(c) Tatra mspraMrakam jhdnath nirvikal- 

pakant. 

% 

(d) 5 *aprakarakam jiidnam savikalpakam. 

ayam\ 'sydmak 

ayam\ 'Pacakah ayatn’ iti. 

(e) Pratyaksajndnahetuh indriyarthasanni- 

karsah sadvidhah—samyogah, samyuktasamavdyah 
samyuktasamavetasatnavdyali, samavdyah, saniaveta- 

satnavdyah, visesanavisesyabhdvaka iti. ' 
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^^^\^\^ I 

II 

%\^ si^T^qi^?: II 
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• • 

Caksttsd ghatapratyaksajanane samyogah san- 
nikarsah. Ghatarujjapratyaksajanane samynuktasaina- 
vayah sannikarsah, samyukte ghatc riipasya samavayat. 

Riipatvasamdnyap'ratyakse saniyuktasamaveta- 
samavayah sannikarsah, caksussamyukte ghate rupam 
sainavetam, tatra rupaivasya samavayat. 

Srotrcna sabdasdksdtkdrc samavayah sannikarsah 
karnavivaravartyakdsasya srotraivdt, sabdasya dkdsa- 
gunatvdt, gunaguninoka saniavdyut. Sahdatvasdk- 
sdtkdre samavetasaniavdyah sannikarsah, srotra- 
saniavete sabde kbdaivasya samavdydt, 

Abhdvapratyakse viksanavisesyabhavah sanni¬ 
karsah—‘ghatabhdvavat bhiitalam’ ityatra caksnhsahi- 

lb • » 

yiikte bhuiale ghatdbhdvasya viksanatvdt. 

Evam sannikarsasatkajanyam jndyiam pratyaksam, 
tatkaranam indriyam. Tasmdd indriyam pratyaksapra- 

nidnani iti siddham. 


hi pratyaksaparicchedah. 
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31. (a) II 

(b) ^R*T5f^f^: II 

(c) ®^rmRr%g7^«i4cir^R i 

‘ ar? q#<T:’ ffs TOJli.- I <maq 

‘war a%«na:’ fra fraagwf^: n 

(d) ‘aa aa <i,a: aarm:’ ar^a^'- 

t^aar sarra: ii 

(e) sat'aw a^arRirara a^aifitr ii 

32 . (a) arjara rl^aa, wra ana a ii 

(b) wra wrgr'^tas^: i aai f?—?aa^ 
gara^a ‘aa aa ga: aa afir:’ ira asranr^ 
wrS alaaara aa:, as^ a aft aPaara: 
aw aa aaaa wrfa wta—‘ aa aa aa' aa aft:' 
fft I aaantf ‘ affwt'aaaara aa ala:’ ?ft 
?ra3?i«ft I aa^a ftfana^ fwwl i aaarf 


% 
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31. (a) Anumitikaranam anumdnam. 

i * • 

(b) PaTdmarsajanyam jndnam anumitih. 

1 

(c) Vydptivisistapaksadharmatdjndnam pard- 
niarsah. Yathd ‘Vahnivydpyadhumavdn ay am parvatah* 
iti jndnam pardmarsah. Tajjanyam •parvato vahni- 
mdn’ iti jndnam anumitih. 

I 

(d) ‘Yatra yatra dhiimah tatrdgnih' iti sdha- 
caryaniyamo vydptih. 

(e) Vydpyasya parvatadivrttitvam paksadfiar- 

matd. 

32. (a) Anumdnarh dvividham, svdrtham para- 
rtham ca. 


(b) Svdrtham svdnumitihetuh. Tathd hi _ 

svayameva hhiiyodarsanena ‘yatra yatra dhiimah tatra 
agnih’ iti mahanasadau vydpt'jm grhltvd parvatasami~ 
pam gaiah, tadgate ca agnail sandihdmh parvate dhu- 
niam pasyan vydptim smarati—‘yatra yatra dhiimah 


tatra agnih' iti. Tadanantaram ‘vahnivydpyadhumavdn 

ay am parvatah’ iti jndnam utpadyate. Ay am eva 
lihgapardmarsg ityucyate. Tasmdt ‘parvato vahnintdn’ 
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II 

(c) argjn^ sr^ 

'T^R^^Ff^ 5r5«q^ rl?j 'RF^RJT^?; I 

Mm— 

’rim m?!: i 

I 

^*F^RFcI I 

m M \ 

II 

3r^5f 5Ffa'?iF?<iR; fefFrj^ wsrq 3r^ sf^t?!^ f 
# 

33 (a) stfa^t^tnoTmqftini^R ijiff- 

I 

‘qlfit ^iiR’ iff^ I 

‘'P^rmq;’im^! I 

I 

« 

‘?t ^ Wi^:fr ^ra;, «r«jr jjirw:’ 
ift I 
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iti jnanam anumitih uipadyate. Tadetat svartha- 

nunianam, 

(c) 1 attu svayani dhumat agniin anumaya 
param praii hodhayituni pancdvayavavdkyafn 
prayhijyafc tat pardrthdniimdnam. Yathd — 

Parz ato vahnimdfi. 

Dhumavattvat. 

Yo yo dhumavan sa vahnimdn, yatha mahanasah. 

( 

Taflid ca ayatn, 

Tasiiidt tathd — iti. 

Anena pj^atipdditdt lihgdt paro’p'i agnim prati^ 
padyate. 

dS. (a) Pratijnd-hetu-uddharana-u'pianaya — niga- 
wandnipancdvayavdh. 

‘Parvato vahnimdn' iti pratijhd. 

‘Dhumavattvat' iti hetuh. 

‘Yoyo dhumavan sa vahhimdn, yathd rnahd- 

tiasah’ iti uddharanani. 
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(b) few'rcrjrj 

34. (a) %^r- 

(b) 5 qR>%q ^ 5 qn&*T?i: 3 F^ 2 T- 

; m—^i\ Zm I ‘?T^ ^*t: 

31%:, |R 3iR2i5?Tifg: I ^{^: 

#sft ^riR, 32rf^?^52T[%: II 

(c) 3i?^^qi^5qnt^ ^srr— 

‘qj: arf^qq: qqq^rq;, I m 

Rqj: sr^q^R; 3ffq- 

qqRR II 

(d) 3qR>^qRsqrm4j ; 

q %?% q qq; q^qqq;, qqr *, q ^ fq qqr; 
qw?i q qqr—i ^rq 

^?qq^Rr qrRqj ?fqq"tqiq^ n 
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‘Tatha ca ayam' iti upanayah. 

‘Tasmdt tathd’ iti nigamanam. 

(b) Svdrthdnumiti-pararthdnumityoh linga- 
pardmarsa eva karanawi. Tasmdt lingapardniarsah 
ammdnani. 

34. (a) Lihgam trkidham^ anvayavyatireki, 

kevaldnvayi, kevalavyatireki ca iti. 

♦ 

(b) Anvayena vyatirekena ca vydptimat 
anvayavyatireki] yathd—vahnau sddhye dhuniavattvatn 
‘Yatradhumah ta/ra agnih, yathd mahdnase ' iti an- 

vayavydptih. ‘ Yatra vahnih ndsti tatra dhumo’pi 
ndsti, yathd hrade’ iti vyatirekavydptih. 

(c) Anvayarndtravydptikani kevaldnvayi] 

yathd—‘ghatah ahhidheyah prameyatvdt, patavat.’ 

Atra prameyaiva-ahhidheyatvayoh vyatirekavydptih 
ndsti, sarvasydpi prameyatvdd abhidheyatvdcca. 

(d) Vyatirekamdtravydptikani kevalavyatireki] 
yathd—prthivi itaredhyo bhidyate, gandhavattvdt] yad 
itarebhyo na bhidyate na tad gandhavat, yathd jalam; 
na ca iyam tathd] tasmdt na tathd iti. Atra^yat 
gandhavat tad itarabhinnam’ ityanvayadrstdntah ndsti, 

Prthivimdtrasya paksatvdt. 
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35. (a) 

im II 

(b) W, ^«?r 

«TfR^: II 

(c) Hf^cT^II«TRR^rJ3[ 1%^:, m cftf 

II 

36. (a) ^5^R=^Rr?^^^?^5n%T^rR5^rRrir: «T^ 
ii 

(b) I ^ 

^rR[?0IT^rRR0n3^^rfT^^T^l l ^TI«TRrf^fr%: 

^TRRq: ‘TOF SR^F^FcI ^ 

%f ^; RST*TR^rc^ II 

^: q^qi qf R: aRf- 

,^R®r5; ^*TI ‘ R^’ ’ |R I 

fqR»2r: an^R^ 5?TF|^ II 

aFq?T5q^qj€gF;?f^l5q: afgq^lft; qqr 

Cgl?d 5flRcF It 
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2S 


35. (a) Sandigdhasadhy avail paksah, yatlid 

dhumavattve hetau parvatah. 


(b) Nikitasadhy avail sapaksah, yathd iatraiva 

mahdnasah. 

% 

(c) Nikitasadhyahhavavdii vipaksah, yatha 
tatraiva hradah. 

36. (a) Savyabhicara-viruddha-satpratipaksa- 

(isiddha-hadhitdh pafica heivdbhdsdh, 

(d) Sav2[abhicarah anaikantikah. Sa trividhah 

sadharana-asadhurana-anupasamharibhedai. Tatra 

sddhyyahhavavadvrttih sadharanah anaikdntikah, yatha 
^parvato vahniman, prameyatvaV iti- prameyatvasya 
vahnyabhdvavati hrade vidyamdnatvdt. 

Sarvasapaksavipaksavydvrtiah paksainatravrttih 

asddhdranah ; yatha ‘sabdo nityah, kbdatvdt’ iti. Sabda- 

tvam sarvebhyah nityebhyah anityebhyaka vydvrttam 
sabdamdtravrtfi. 


Anvayavyatirekadrstdntarahitah anupasamhari ; 

yatha ‘sarvam anityam, prameyatvdt’ iti. Atra sarva- 
sydpi paksatvdt drstdnto ndsti. 
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(c) m 

II 

(d) ^ w^m- 

‘^5^1 

8TR^: qjqrl’ II 

(e) RR^:--3rr5r?T[Rl^:, 

arr^rqiRr^: w 

^if^RR-c^qci;’ I 3151 JTJRWlr^JTmS 
^ ^ II 

w ‘^5^ 3®r: =qriq^R[, 

’ 131^ ^if^> II 

^iqiR^r 53 : 3qfc?j^ir%^: I ^Icqs^TR- 

qsR ^^^ ^jR^Ti^iqqj^gqn'^: i ^Ti^q^r^ri^iR^oir^r- 
«?m5rm^[i%4 ^ir^qs^rqqjR’l 1 ^iR?rqi1r5T^Ri*iR- 
siR^iRR ^I^'^^I^5’!^IqqiR^ I ‘qt^r ^r> 

^%*?TqR:’ 3if^;i?^^^R: 3qif^: 1 ‘qsf tji?: 

^ 3f[5?^q^R:’ fR ?ii«q^iqqjc!r 1 ‘q^ qlf** qq 
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(c) Sadhydhhavavyapto hetiih viruddhah; 
yatkd ‘Sabdah nityah krtakotvdt’ iti, Krtakatvani hi 
nityaivabhdvena anityaivena vydptam. 


(d) Sadhyabhavasadhakam hetvafntarani yasya 
sa satpratipaksah] yatJid ‘sabdo nityah, srdvanatvdt 
sabdaivavat,’ ‘sabdah anityah, kdryatvdt ghatavaV. 

(e) Asiddhah trividhah — asraydsiddhah, svic6- 
rupdsiddhah vydpyatvdsiddhasca Hi. 

Ahayasiddah yathd *gagandravindam surabhi, 
aravindatvdt, sarojdravindavaf. A if a g ag an dr avin d am 
dsrayah, sa ca ndstyeva. 

Svarfipasiddho yathd ‘sabdo gnnah cdksusatvdt, 
rupavat.’ Atra cdksusatvam ^s^bde ndsti, sabdasya 
srdvanatvdt. 

Sopddhiko hetiih vydpyatvdsiddhah. Sddhya- 
vydpakatve sati sddhandvydpakatvam upddhih. 
Sadhyasamanadhikarana-atyan tdbhdva - apratiyogitvam 

sddhyavydpakatvam. Sddhanavannistha-atyantdbhdva- 

pratiyogitvam sddhandvydpakatvam. ‘Parvato dhuma- 

vdn, vahnimattvdt’ ityatra drdrendhanasamyogah 
upddhih,^ Yatra dhumah tatra drdrendhanasamyoga 
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^Tri^rT, ’ 

^n%:—qsrr ‘^ff: aj^Bq: I qq 

^ II 

SfgqRqf^^^: | 


37. i 

fr^rs^Pri^:, i m fl— 

pf^ri; arRw^T^j^Ri: ‘jfmc^r-- 
%\^ ^5T m mm 

II 
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iti sadhyavyapakata. Yatra vahnih tatra ardrendhana- 

samyogo ^ ^asti, ayogolake ardrendhanasamyoga- 

'Ihavaf iti sadhanavyapakata. Evam sadhya- 

vyspakatve sati sadhanavyapakatvat ardrendhanasam- 

yogo^ upadhih. Sopadhikatvat vahnimattyam vyapya- 
tvasiddham. 


m p ^ * pramanantarena 

ntscitah sa badhitah~yatU ‘vahnih anusnah, dravya- 

tvat ih, Atra annsnatvam sadhyam, tadabhdvah 

usnatvam sparsanapratyakscnagrhyate iti badhitatvam. 

Iti anumanaparicchedah. 


37. 


UPAMANA-PARICCHEDAH 


Upawitikaran am 

% 


0 , 

syajnanam. Tatha hi 


r ■ ^ipamdnam. Samjhd- 

^amjmsambandhajhdnam upamitih, tatkaranam sddr- 

, f^scit gavayapaddrthamajdnan 

kutasctt dranyakapurusdt ‘gosadfsah gavayajy itisrutvd 
vanam^ gatah vdbydrtham smaran gosadfsam pindam 

Pasyah. Tadanantaram ‘asau gavayapadavdcyah' 

nyupaniitih utpadyate. 


IH upamdnaparicchedah 


I 
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-— 

38. (a) I i 

mf4 ‘ ^Rr^’ ^ ii 

(b) I 

4r?:sq: ’ 5rf%J ii 

39. (a) 3fR5ifr 4Ncir 

II 

(c) m]m\ i 

(d) ’T^RR 3jf%gRJf 3fR<4 II 



srifm^, Br^q^sRiq^ ii- 
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3S. (a) Aptavakyam sabdah. Apastu yatha- 

rthavakta. Vdkyam padasamiihah—yatha ‘gam 

anayd’ Hi. 

(b) Saktam padam. ‘Asmat paddl ayam 
arthah hoddhavyah* Hi Isvarasanketah sahtih. 

S9. (a) Akanksa, yogyafa, sannidhisca vdkyar- 

thajndne hetuh. 

(b) Padasya po-ddntaravyatirekaprayukta- 

a^^vaya-ananuhhavakatvam akdiiksd 

♦ • 

(c) Arthabadho yogyafa. 

(d) Paddnam avilamhena uccdranam sanni- 

d hill . 

* 


(e) Tatha ca dkaiiksadirakiiam vdkyam apra- 

manam. Yalhd ‘gauh asvah Purusah hast;’ itina 

pramnam, akanksdvirahdt. ■Vaknina sincet' Hi na 

pmmdnam, yogyatdvirahdt. Prahare prahare asahoccd- 

nidni -gam dnaya’ ityddipadam „a pramdnam, sanni- 
dhyabhdvdt. 


40. {z.) Vdkyam dvividham, vaidikam lauki- 


kam ca. Vaidikafft isvaroktatvat 


sarvameva pramd- 


mm. Laukikam tu dpfoktam pramdnam, 


apTamdnam. 


any at 
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(b) m i n 

^ II 


41. (a) 

II 

’Tift ^R •• 

I 

(c) R«?JTfR 

^rf^’ ^ II 

(d) s^fic^Tiiiqsi sqn^Rnr* 

42. ^iRlR ai^^IR'i ^ I 

I ^PRTspqT 3(^«ir«ft 1^ 

43. (a) 3I3^9R!^T 

(b) II 

(c) f^^R‘ll 

(d) JBRF 8:^‘ H 


GUNA 



(b) Vakyarthajnanam sahdajnanam. 
karanam sabdah. 



Iti sabdaparicchedah. 
Evam yathdrthdnuhhavo nimpitah. 


41. (a) Ayatharthanubhavah irividhah, sam- 

saya-viparyaya-tarkahhedat. 

(b) Ekasmin dharniini viruddhananadharma- 
valHstydvagdhijndfiam samsayyih—yathd sthdnurva 

puruso vd iti. 

(c) Mithydjndnam viparyayah—yathd hiktau 

‘idani rajatam’ iti. 

(d) Vyapyarofena vyspakarofah tarkah— 
yMtd ■yadivahuiknasyettarhi dhamo’p na syst'iti. 

K. Smrtirafi dvividhs, yathmha ayathirlha 
Cd. Pramajmya yatharthi. Apramajanya ayathanhi 

mrnm' <‘>‘«iiilataya vedantydm 

(b) Pratikulalayavedartyam duhiham. 

(c) Iccha kdniah, 

(d) Krodho dvesah. 
c 
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(e) I 

(f) I 

(g) I 

(h) m 3rrc*r*fr^f^^^pr: r 

(i) R?m- 

I 

im5qrK=^pqqm|Ri: I 
3T3*i^3r;qr «irfJTr arr^wisrim: 

5^: cTr^^^«2iF'rr^^: f^rcT- 

^iq^: 11 

g^Tf; I 

44 . I 3 ‘ • 

'3f^T^^^qT353* I 

1 fqq^2^qnT53' 1 

11 

fT% I qt i 5;5q^rft 11 
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(e) Kriih prayatnalu 

(f) Vihitakarmajanyah dharmah. 

(g) Nisiddhakarmajanyastu adharmah. 

(h) Buddhyddayah astau dtniamdtravisesa- 
■gmdh. Buddhi-kcha-prayatnah nitydh anitydka. 
Nitydh Uvarasya. Anitydh Jtzasya. 

(i) Samskdrah trividhah — vegah, hhdvand, 

■sthiiasthdpakasca iti. 

% 

Vegah prthivyddicatustayamanovrttih. 

Anuhhavajanyd smrtihetuh hhdvand dtmamdtra^ 

vrttih. 

• # 

Anyathdkrtasya pun ah tddavasthydpadakah sthifa- 

sthdpakah katddiprthivimdtravrttih. 

Iti gun dll. 


44. Calandtvnakam karma. tJrdhvadesasamyoga- 
hetuh utksepanam. Adhodesasamyogahetuh avakse- 
panapi. Sarirasya sannikrstasamyogahetuh dkuhcanam. 
Viprakrstasathyogahetuh prasdranam. Anyat sarvam 

gamanam. 

45. Nityam ekam anekdnugatam sdmdnyam 
Dravya-giina.karmavrtti. Par am sattd. A par am 
dravyatvddi. 
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46. || 

gorsPr^r, ft>?Tr- 

3rrf^52rTR% =q ^r ii 

48. (a) srqrfq: qrqqrq:, # 

II 

(b) ^irrq: srqnT: 

I 

(c) q^ife^^?rqiqN9rqRqrRqr^: arcq^r* 

qj: qn% ’ fR ii 

(d) qrq[?»q?Fq?qrqr%vrqRq[Rqrq>; sr^qr- 

?qrqR:--qqr ‘ qJr q’ |r ii 

49. ^^^i qqm'RT qqrqqq: 

qqrqn Rr^^ n. 

50. qjqRfqrqqqqr: qrc55g?Tf%%5:q i 

3r^q|q ftiqr ii 

ffd qqra: ii 
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46. Nityadrav^avrttayah vyavartakdh visesah. 

♦ ♦ • 

47. Nityasambandhah samavdyah, ayutasiddha- 
vrttih. Yayoh dvayoh madhye ekamavinasyadavas- 

tham, apardsritam evdvatisihate fan ayutas'iddhau _ 

yatha avayavdvayavinau, gunagunimu, kny{aknya- 
vantau, jdtivyakti, visesanityadravye ca iti. 

48. (a) Anadih sdntah prdgabhavah, iitpatteh 
purvani kdryasya. 

(b) Sadih anantah pradhvamsah, utpattya- 
nantarani kdryasya. 

(c) Traikdlikasamsargdvacchinnapr atiyogitdkah 

atyantdbhdvah—yathd *bhutale ghatah ndsti' iti. 

(d) Tdddtrnyasambamdhdvacchmnapratiyogitd¬ 
kah anyonydbhdvah—yathd ‘ghatah pato na' iti. 

49. Sarvesdvn paddrthdndni yathdyatham uktes- 
vantarbhdvdt saptaiva paddrthdh iti siddham. 

50. Kanddanydyaniatayoh bdlavyutpattisiddhaye 
Annambhattena vidusd racitastarkasamgrahah\\ 


ITI TARKASAMGRAHAH SAMAPTAH 

• • 





A PRIMER OF INDIAN LOGIC 

PART m 

TRANSLATION AND EXPOSITION 


r 



CHAPTER I 
PERCEPTION 

1 

T—In my heart, I devoutly 
cherish the Lord of the universe; 
my teacher, I respectfully greet; 
and I proceed to write this 
Primer of Indian Logic, called 

Tarha-Samgraha, with a view 
to beginners gaining knowledge 
easily. 

Following the time-honoured practice of orthodox 
Sanskrit writers, Annambhatta begins his Primer with 
an appropriate mangala, which consists, here, in paying 
devout homage to his God and to his teacher. The 
expression Visvesa —the Lord of the universe_is sug¬ 

gestive of the central argument of the Nyaya theism-^ 
the creationistic argument. The four preambulary 
factors, constituting what is known as anuhandha- 
catustaya, are also indicated in the second line of the 
introductory verse. They are subject-matter (vi^aya), 
the chief aim (prayojana), relation (sambandha) and 
the persons for whom the work is specially designed 
(adhikarin). Such preambulary details are usually 
incorporated in modern books in a separate preface 
prefixed to the work in question, while they are briefly 
set forth in the opening verses in sastra treatises in 

Sanskrit. The elements of the Nyaya-Vaisesika system 
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in its syncretist form constitute the subject-matter of 
this Primer and its aim is to enable beginners to 
understand them easily. It follows from this that this 
Primer is intended for the beginners. Pratipadya- 
pratipadaka-hhava —the relation of treated and treatise 
—is generally stated to form the sambandho in almost 
all sastra works. This would be useless information, 
when understood literall}^ It would acquire special 
significance if it should be interpreted as holding out an 
assurance, that the author can be trusted to treat well 
in his treatise, the subject in hand. 

The name Tarka-samgraha is interpreted by 
Annambhatta himself as a compendious elucidation of 
the nature of substance, qualities and such other onto¬ 
logical categories of the Vaisesika system, that are 
accepted by Nyaya. The term tarka is thus taken by 
the author in a somewhat unusual sense. The usual 
meanings, however, of the vfoxd. tarka are logic, reason¬ 
ing, reductio ad ahsurdunt and disctisston. Putting all 
these ideas together, it would be easy to see how the 
title Tarka-samgraha may be taken to be equivalent to 
‘A Primer of the Nyaya-Vaiksika system in its syn¬ 
cretist form’. 

2 

T—Substance, quality, ac¬ 
tivity, generality, particularity, 
inherence and non-existence are 
the seven categories (padUrthah), 

A padartha is literally a nameable or denotable 
thing or a thing which corresponds to a word. Kanada, 
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in his Vaisesika-sutras, gives the name artha to sub¬ 
stance (dravya), quality (guna) and activity {karma). 
Prasastapada, the author of the Vaisesika-bhasya 
called Padartha-dharma-samgraha enumerates the first 
six padatthas out of the seven mentioned above. Later 
Vaisesikas add non-existence (abhava) to Prasasta- 
pada’s list of six padarthas. Gautama, the author of 
the Nyaya Sutras, Vatsyayana, the author of Nyaya- 

bhasya and later Naiyayikas recognise all these seven 
padarthas. 


What is a padartha or category as understood in 
the above text—2. T.? A padartha is usually defined 
as a knowable thing {jneya) or as a validly cognisable 
thing {prameya), or as a nameable or denotable thing 
{abhidheya). The Nyaya-Vaisesika system maintains 


that its scheme of seven padarthas represents a satis¬ 
factory classification of all the knowable or nameable 
things. The first six are called bhava-padarthas or 
existent entities and are thus contrasted, in a marked 
way, with abhava, which amounts to non-existence. 


Though Kanada speaks of abhava, he does not include 
it in his list of arthas for the reason that he under¬ 
stands by artha an entity in which existence or sattd, 
in the Vaisesika sense, inheres. Prasastapada does not 
mention abhava in his scheme of six padarthas, since 
this scheme confines itself to bhdvas. But a complete 
scheme of all the kno Arable or validly cognisable or 
nameable things must not omit ahhdva- for it is main¬ 
tained in the Nyaya-Vaisesika system that we know 

abhava, know it correctly and the negative terms in 
language denote it. 
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It would be useful to compare in this connection 
the above scheme of seven padarthas with Gautama’s 
scheme of sixteen padarthas and with the correspond¬ 
ing schemes adopted in certain other systems of Indian 
philosophy. In the first Sutra of the Nyaya-darsana, 
Gautama enumerates sixteen padarthas —means of valid 
knowledge (pramana), objects of valid knowledge 
{^pramcya), doubt (santsaya), purpose (prayojana), 
instances (drstanfa), established conclusions (sid- 
dhdnta), members of syllogism (avayava), reductio ad 
ahsurdttni (/ar^a), decisive knowledge (jnVwoj’o), argu¬ 
ing for truth (vdda), arguing constructively as well as 
destructively for victory (jalpa), merely destructive 
argument (^vitatidd), fallacious reasons (^hetvdbhdsa), 
quibbling (chala), specious and unavailing objections 

and vulnerable points (nigrahasthdna). These 
sixteen are not metaphysical categories similar to those 
of the Vaisesikas; but they are merely sixteen topics 
which one should study in order to master the details of 
the Nyaya dialectics. The MImamsakas of the Bhatta 
school recognise five paddrthas —substance, generality, 
quality, activity and non-existence. The Prabhakaras 
recognise eight—the five hhdvas of the Nyaya-system 
(omitting visesa) and potency (sakti), similarity 
(sddr^ya) and number non-existence not being 

accepted as a distinct category. The Samkhyas accept 
twoultimate paddrthas •.■grxmovAis} matter (prakrti) and 
spirit (/>«rMjo). Among the Vedantins, the Advaitins 
maintain that there is one ultimate reality—Brahman 
and there are only two paddrthas—spirit (cit) and 
non-spirit (acH), or soul (dtnian) and non-soul 
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(andtmaH ); the Visistadvaita school recognises three— 
spirit (cit), non-spirit (acit), and God (Isvara); and 
the Dvaitins reduce all the padarthas to two main cate¬ 
gories—independent and dependent. Among the older 
s leaSy we find some, like the author of the Dasa- 
padartha-sdsira, who would recognise ten padarthas 
in all—the six hhdvas of the later Vaisesikas, poten¬ 
tiality {iakti), inability (a-sakti), generic differentia 
(sdmdnya-vihsa) and non-existence (abhava). Except 
Gautama’s list of sixteen padarthas, all these schemes 
of categories attempt, with a large measure of success, 
at a sound metaphysical classification of all nameable 
or knowable things; and none of these Indian schemes 


can justly be said to exhibit the logical defects that we 
notice in similar schemes of categories known to 
Western logic such as the somewhat arbitrary scheme 
of ten categories or predicates given by Aristotle, and 
the schemes of four or three or seven categories put 

forward by the Stoics, Descartes, Spinoza, Locke, 
Mill and other philosophers. 


In most of the syncretist works dealing with the 
tenets of the Nyaya-Vaisesika system, the arguments 
advanced by the Bhattas as well as the Prabhakaras to 

establish the existence of potentiality asadistinct 

entity (quality or category) and the view upheld by the 
latter school of Mimarhsakas that similarity (^sddriya') 
should be given a distinct place in the list of categories 
are refuted. Counter-agents (pratibandhaka) counteract 
the operation of causes and causes turn out to be un¬ 
availing. The counteraction that we experience in such 
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cases cannot be explained otherwise than as consisting 
in the destruction of the causal efficacy or sakti of the 
causes. Thus according to Mimarhsakas, the existence 
of sakti as a distinct category must necessarily be re¬ 
cognised, The Naiyayikas argue that counteraction 
consists merely in the presence of counter-agents, the 
total non-existence of which is one of the elements 
constituting the full compliment of the causal apparatus 
(sdmagrl). Thus they disprove the necessity for re¬ 
cognising sakti as a distinct category. Similarity, ac¬ 
cording to Prabhakaras, does not consist merely in the 
possession of parts or qualities or features of the same 
kind as the Naiyayikas urge; but it is revealed inex¬ 
perience as a distinct category. The Naiyayikas contend 
that a careful analysis of experience would show that 
similarity consists merely in the possession of parts or 
qualities or features of the same kind. 

3 (a) 

T—Of them (theseven cate¬ 
gories), the Substances are only 
nine— viz.: earth, water, light, 
air, ether, time, space, soul and 
mind. 

The word ‘only’ in this text is intended to exclude 
‘darkness’, which according to Mimarhsakas, is a dis¬ 
tinct substance. The Miraamsakas argue that on the 
strength of the experience which associates blue colour 
and movement with darkness, it should be regarded as 
a substance; and it cannot be any of the nine substances 
mentioned above. So, it should be given a distinct 
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place as the tenth substance in the list of substances. 
The Naiyayikas point out that the experience which 
associates colour and movement with darkness is erro¬ 
neous. For, a substance having colour can be seen only 
in the presence of light; and darkness, which is seen in 
the absence of light, cannot be a substance having 
coloui. In fact, darkness, according to Naiyayikas, 

is nothing but the total absence of such light as is effec¬ 
tual in normal perception. 

In the text under consideration, substances are 
divided into nine classes. This may be taken to be a 
definition of substances from the point of view of ex¬ 
tension. But the Nyaya method of exposition, according 
to Vatsyayana (Nyaya-Bhasya—1-2-3, Avatarika) 
recognises that expository scheme to be perfect which 
consists of uddesa (enumeration accompanied by 

or division),/d^yana (definition) and parlksd 

(investigation). Thus a mere enumeration or division 
of substances will not do and they should be defined. 
A substance is usually defined as that which possesses 
the jati (generic attribute) called dravyatva (sub- 
stance-ness) ; or as that in which a quality (^gtina) or 
activity (kriya) inheres; or that which is fit to be 
treated as the inherent cause (samavayi-karana) of 
some effect. Of these alternatives, the second and 
third, based on quality and activity, are not applicable 
to substances in the first moments of their creation; 
for, according to the Naiyayika theory of causation* 
every cause should necessarily precede its effect, and 

qualities and activities, which are the effects of sub- 
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stances,'require at least one moment before they could 

come into being. If the function of definition should 
be to provide a valid reason (heUi) for inferring differ¬ 
ence from others and if inference should be of some¬ 
thing which is not already comprised in the connota¬ 
tion of the minor term (paksa), substance-ness (dra- 
vyatva), which is connoted by the term dravya, would 
not form a satisfactory definition. In such circum¬ 
stances, by using quality or activity and without 
directly using dravyatva, a substance is defined as a 
thing possessing a jdti (generic attribute), which is not 
j-at/a (existence) and is co-existent with a quality or 
activity. This kind of ingenious device, which is com¬ 
monly adopted by the Naiyayikas, is known as jdtt- 
ghattta-laksana. 

In this connection, it would be of advantage to 
elucidate briefly the Naiyayika’s view of definitions 
and their functions. A definition in Nyaya is not 
merely an explication of the connotation of a term; but 
it is a proposition specifying the differentia or the 
differentiating feature of the species or the thing 
defined. A laksana is a specific feature or asadharana- 
dhavviiOi. The term asddhuTciiiO/ means that which is 
free from the three faults of a definition—jyis; over¬ 
applicability (^ativydpti), partial inapplicability 
(avydpti) and total inapplicability (^asavibhava). A 
definition, that is too wide and that consists of an 
attribute which is present in things sought to be defined 
as well as those not intended to be defined, has the 
defect of ativyapti; while a definition which does not 
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apply to some of the things defined has the defect of 
avydpti; and one which is wholly inapplicable to any of 
the things defined has the defect of asambhava. Such 
a specific feature {as ad hdr an ad harm a') is reciprocally 
co-extensive with the adjunct that delimits the scope 
of laksyaid (being sought to be defined); in other 
words, wherever that feature is, laksyatavacchedaka or 
the delimiting adjunct of laksyala is, and wherever the 
latter is, the former is. In the case of a cow or an ox 
(gauh), for instance, gotva or bovineness is the laks- 
yatdvacchedaka, when all the quadrupeds of the bovine 
species, and none else, are sought to be defined. In this 
case, brown colour or uncloven hoof would be too 
narrow to constitute a definition, the former, which is 
applicable only to some of the laksyas, being vitiated by 

the fault of avydpti (partial inapplicability), and the 
latter, which is applicable to none of them, being vitia¬ 
ted by asambhava (total inapplicability), while having 
horns would be too wide and therefore vitiated by the 
fault of ativydpti. It will be seen, from this, that the 
Nyaya view of the function of a definition is primarily, 
differentiation, and incidentally, designation also, while 
the latter is the only conceivable function in certain 
cases. “Vydvrttir vygvahdro vd laksanasya prayo- 
janam” is an oft-quoted dictum in Nyaya literature. 
Vydvrttior differentiation consists in the inference of 
difference from the other things. Smell in the case of 
earth or rationality in the case of a man forms a 
differentiating laksana and serves as a valid reason 
leading to the inference of difference from not-earth in 
the former case, and from not-man in the latter. What 
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helps in differentiation also helps in specific designation. 
All vydvartakalaksanas are thus vydvahdrikalaksanas 
also. In certain cases like nameability {ahhidhe- 
yatva), all things (paddrtha) are intended to be covered 
by the definition; but no differentiation is possible, as 
nothing can be said to be other than a ihittg {paddrtha ); 
and in such cases the only function of laksana is desig¬ 
nation (vyavahdra). 

It would be interesting to observe here that lak- 
sanas or definitions are as important on the positive 
side in the pluralistic realism of the Nyaya-Vaiscsika 
system, as they are on the negative side in the monistic 
phenomenalism of the Advaita Vedanta. In the former 
system, laksayas are helpful in arriving at, and main¬ 
taining the reality of, several self-contained and 
mutually exclusive units, which, according to the 
Advaitic raonist are but fragmentary appearances of 
the one absolute‘s while, in the latter system, laksanas 
are but so many unsustainable stunts demonstrating 
the futility of the differentiating efforts of the fissi- 
parous phase of human intellect and the soundness of 
the doctrine of indefinability (^anirvacaniyatd) which 

the Advaitins seek to uphold. 

It may also be useful to remember here that the 
conception of substance {dravya) as the substratum of 
qualities and moven7ents is the bed-rock of the realism 
of Nyaya; and one has only to show the hollowness of 
the Nyaya distinctions of substance (dravya), quality 
(guna) and movement (karman or kriyd), in order to 
knock off the bottom of the Nyaya realism. 
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3 (b) 

T—Colour, taste, smell, 
touch, number, size, separate¬ 
ness, conjunction, disjunction, 
remoteness, proximity, weight, 
fluidity, viscidity, sound, cogni¬ 
tion, pleasure, pain, desire, 
dislike, volition, merit, demerit, 
tendency—these are the twenty- 
four qualities. 

Patanjali, in his Mahabhasya, describes a guna as 
something which inheres only in a substance, and, under 
certain circumstances, ceases to be there; which is 
found in different species of substances but eternal in 
some cases and non-eternal in other cases. 

“Sattve nivisate’paiti prthagjatisn vartate 

Adheyascakriydjasca so’ sativa'prakrtirgmah’’ 

This is Patanjali s definition of a guna. It is generally 
adopted by all the grammarians (Vaiyakaranas) and 
it amounts to this in plain language: ^a guna may be 
eternal or non-eternal and inheres in a substance; but it 
is neither a substance nor an activity. The Vaiyakara- 
s conception of s, guna, for all practical purposes, 
is the same as the Naiyayika's conception of it. The 
Mimamsakas sometimes use the term guna in the sense 
of a quality and sometimes in the general sense of 
something that is ancillary and comparatively unimpor¬ 
tant. The term guna is sometimes used in the sense of 
literary merit and also in the general sense of a good 
feature. The Samkhya sense of the word is the com- 
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ponent strands of the composite primordial matter 
called prakrti which consists of the three gtinas —good¬ 
ness {sattva), passion (rajas) and darkness (tamas). 
The Vedantins generally use the word guna in the 
sense of an attribute or dharma. Though the term guna 
is thus greatly ambiguous in Sanskrit philosophical lite¬ 
rature, the Naiyayika’s technical use of this term is 
sufficiently precise and does not admit of confusion. 

It would be difficult to justify the need for giving 
a distinct place in the Naiyayika’s list of guuas, to 
prthaktva, vibhaga, paratva and aparatva. Prthaktva 
(separateness) is not materially different from 
difference which, according to Naiyayikas, is anyonyd- 
hhdva or reciprocal negation—a species of non-exis¬ 
tence. Vibhaga (disjunction) could hardly be distin¬ 
guished from Sahiyoganasa (loss of contact). What 
are remoteness and proximity (paratva and aParatva) 
but space-relation or time-relation, the former consist¬ 
ing in a larger number of intervening samyogas (con¬ 
tacts) or viprakrstatva and the latter in a smaller 
number of intervening samyogas or sannikrstatva? In 
fact, some Navya-Naiyayikas are prepared to discard 
these guuas, on the grounds indicated. The realistic 
obsession of the Nyaya-Vaisesika writers, who often 
go to the length of finding in the external world an 
objective reality corresponding to every thought and 
every word, is mainly responsible for the retention of 
these qualities in the traditional list of gttnas. 

It would be useful to note here that the Nyaya 
system draws a distinction between visesa-gunas and 
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samaitya-gunas. Colour, smell, taste, touch, viscidity, 
natural fluidity, cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, hatred, 
effort, merit, demerit, reminiscent impressions and sound 
—these are visesa-gunas ; and the rest are sdnidnya- 
gwias. The former are special qualities, as the name 
visesa-guna signifies; and they are special qualities in 

the sense that they are never found to be common to 
two classes of substances, or to be more accurate, that 
a visesa~guna, in the specific form in which it is actu¬ 
ally found, has a jati which is not present in any 
quality co-existing with two classifying attributes 
(vibhajakopadhi) of substances. It is easy to see how 
the rest are samanya-gunas or general qualities. 


3 (c) 

T—Activity or motion is of 
five kinds: upward motion, 
downward motion, contraction, 
expansion and going or move¬ 
ment from one place to another. 


KanSda’s traditional classification of karma 
(activity) is here followed, though the classification is 
unsatisfactory, as pointed out by Nilakantha in his 
Prakasika and by several others. It is obvious that 
gamana in a broad sense would include all other 
varieties of activity. In common parlance, karma^ 
kriya and krti are used as synonyms. In sastraic 
terminology, krti is equivalent to yatna, which is the 
inner volitional process immediately and invariably 
preceding a voluntary activity. In this sense 
should not be confounded with kriya or karma. The 
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Nyaya-Vaisesika sy|Stem distinguishes between volun¬ 
tary activity {yatna-piirvakakriya or, as it is sometimes 
called, cesta) and involuntary activity (a-yatna-pur- 
vaka-kriya). The term karma used in the sense of 
kriyd should be distinguished from the syntactic karma 
(object); and it should be also differentiated from 
karma, used in the sense of the unseen impression or 
vestige which every work leaves behind it and which 
-shadows the doer. It is in this latter sense that the 
word karma should be understood in phrases like the 
'Karma theory’ and ‘ prdrabdha-karma* 

According to Vaisesikas and Naiyayikas, the 
essential feature of every activity is to bring about 
disjunction {vibhdga), then the destruction of con¬ 
junction with a previous spot (piirvadesasamyogandsa) 
and lastly conjunction with a further spot (uttaradesa- 
samyoga). The origin of a kriyd occupies one moment 
(ksana) ; and the three factors that follow its origin— 
separation, loss of prior contact and further contact— 
occupy each one moment. An activity, thus, fulfils its 
purpose completely in the fourth moment (ksana), as 
soon as the further contact (uttaradesasamyoga) arises 
and comes to an end in the fifth ksana. Every activity 
lasts only for four ksanas. An important corollary 
deducible from these facts is that one karma can never 
cause another karma', for, an activity cannot be said to 

be caused in the second or third or fourth ksana of a 

• • 

prior activity, the prior contact being destroyed by the 
disjunction resulting from the prior activity, the later 
activity having no purpose to serve in the second or 
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Q of the prior activity, and the 
fifth ksana being one in which the prior activity 

comes to an end and cannot, therefore, be asso¬ 
ciated with the later activity as its cause. In this con¬ 
nection, it should be remembered that a kriya cannot 
be conceived of otherwise than as direct and indepen¬ 
dent cause of disjunction and as leading to further 
contact, through loss of prior contact; for, according 
to Kanada and Gautama, to go to is to forego, or, in 
other words, to quit, to sunder and touch further on, 

(Kriya, tato vibhagah, tatah pui'vadesasamyoganasah, 

tatah uitaraiesa-smhyogah, tatah kriyanasah). It may 

also be noted here that the Vaisesikas and Naiyayikas 

use any one of these five factors, from the origin of 

kriya down to its cessation, as the delimiting condition 

(upadhi) of a ksana, which is regarded as the smallest 
unit of time. 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika conception of ktiyd stands 
in sharp contrast with the Vaiyakarana view of this 

category. According to the Vaiyakaranas a kriya is 

what is usually denoted by a verbal root (dhatu) and 
It is ordinarily a process consisting of many activities 
{vyaparah) arising in succession. In its fully accom¬ 
plished state (siddhavastha), a kriya is denoted by a 
substantive like paka; and when it is being done or in 

its sadhyavastha, it is denoted by the radical element in 

a finite or infinitival verb. 

It would be worthy of notice here that the'Naiya¬ 
yikas and the Bhatta-mamarhsakas maintain that a 
kriya is perceptible and may be visualised under cer- 
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tain conditions; whereas, the Prabhakaras hold that it 
falls beyond the scope of the senses and it comes to be 
known only through inference from further contact 
preceded by disjunction {vihhagapurvaka~samyoga). 
It should also be remembered that Indian philosophers, 
like Sankara, draw pointed attention to the funda¬ 
mental difference between a Tiriyd and a jndna, which 
consists in the former being such as directly falls with¬ 
in the scope of the will (purusatanira) and the latter 
never coming within the scope of the will but having its 
nature determined by its object (vaslutantra). 

3 (d) 

T—Generality is of two 
kinds—the more comprehensive 
and the less comprehensive. 

*3 (e) 

T—Particularities, on the 
other hand, abide in eternal sub¬ 
stances and are innumerable. 

3 (f) 

T—Whereas, inherence is 
merelv one. 

In common speech, samanya means a common fea¬ 
ture; but, in the technical language of Nyaya, it is 
equivalent to JdH and is understood to stand for a 
generic feature which inheres in all the individuals 
constituting a class and is eternal. The individual units 
{vyakti) of a class may come and go, but the generic 
attribute common to the whole class exists for ever. 
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Humanity, or more literally man-ness (manus^atva), 
which is common to all mankind, is eternal and it 
existed before the origin of man and will continue to 
exist even after the annihilation of all mankind. A jati, 
in this technical sense, is connected with a vyakti 
through the intimate relation known as samavdya or 
inherence. An attribute may be common to several 
individuals and connected with them either through the 
direct relation of svarapa-sambandha, the related object 
itself being looked upon as relation, or through some 
indirect relation (parampara-sambandha); such an 
attribute is called upddhi and should not be confounded 
with 3 . jdti. Aluftatva, for instance, is not a/a^i j and 
it amounts to “being the seat of all activity’' (kriydsra- 
yatva). It is sometimes called sakhandopadhi—d, 
feature which admits of being defined and stands in 
need of the help of a definitive expression for its defi¬ 
nite comprehension; and in this sense, a sahhandopadhi 
is said to be nirvacanlya. A jdti like pot-ness [ghatatva) 
is anirvacaniya—dots not stand in need of the help of a 
definitive expression for its comprehension. The Naiya- 
yikas recognise certain generic attributes called 
akhaiidopadhis, which are not jdUs but similar to them 
in all respects except that the relation of the former to 

their abodes is self-link (svarupa-sambandha) _the 

related thing itself constituting its own relation—and 
that It is not inherence {samavdya) as in the case of 
JdH.^ Visaya is object; is object-ness; visayatd- 

tva IS being object-ness and is an akhandopddhi.'Prati- 
is correlative; pratiyogitd is 'correlativeness- 
pratiyogitdtva is being correlaiiveness and is an 
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akhandopadhi. Under which of the seven categories 
should zn akhandopadhi ht brought? In reply to this 
question, a Naiyayika would say that it could be 
brought under samonya, if that term should be under¬ 
stood to mean all generic attributes— jatis and 
akhandopadhis. Or, if the term sdmdnya should be 
restricted to a jdti, an akhandopadhi could not be 
brought under any of the seven categories. It should 
be remembered in this connection that these two kinds 
of generic attributes {jati and akhandopadhi) are the 
only things that are presented in thought, by them¬ 
selves, without the help or mediation of their attributes 
(svarupatobhdna-yogyoh) ; and that thought grasps 
:)ther things only under the aspect of, or only through 
the mediation of, a qualifying attribute (kincitprakara- 
puraskarenaiva bhdnayogydh). In Nyay^a terminology, 
a distinction is sometimes made between akhanda- 
dntanya and sakhanda-sdmdnya, the former being a 
jati directly connected with a vyakli and the latter 
being a generic attribute which is reducible to a jdti 
connected with a zyakti through some indirect relation 
(paranipardsatnbandha). For instance, (mo- 

tion-ness) is an akhanda-sdntdnya; while niurtatva 
is a sakhanda-sdmdnya, as it is equivalent to kriydsra- 
yatva (possessing an activity), which is a generic 
attribute common to all the murtas —earth, water, fire, 
air and mind, and may be said to consist in the jdti — 
kriydtva —being present through the indirect relation— 
svasamavdyi-samavdyitva (being the intimate substra¬ 
tum of its own intimate substratum). 
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How do the Naiyayikas show that it is necessary 
to recognise saviidnyfl or ]dti as a distinct category? 
Our experience, in several cases where it relates to 
diverse objects, exhibits a certain degree of uniformity. 
When we see a human being ora beast, our experience 
howsoever it may differ in other respects, invariably 
takes the form—‘this is a man’ (ayam manusyah) or 
nhis is a beast’ (ayam mryah). The uniformity that we 
thus observe in our experience cannot be accounted for 
otherwise than through the assumption of a generic 
feature common to all mankind or all the beasts. This 
generic feature is called manusyatva (humanity) in the 
case of human beings and mrgatva (beasthood) in the 

case of beasts. Parsimony in thought is relied upon by 
the Naiyayikas as a criterion of soundness, when it 
does not clash with any other criterion which is 
stronger or more reliable. The principle of economy 
or the law of parsimony or the Idghava-nydya deter¬ 
mines the nature of many a hypothesis in Nyaya and 
other systems of Indian thought. According to this 
principle, a generic feature like manusyaiva or mrgatva 
should be taken to be eternal, one, and connected with 
men or beasts through the intimate and eternal relation 
called samavaya (inherence). In one word, it should 
be taken to be a jati in the technical sense, in the in¬ 
terest of laghava, so long as there is nothing preventing 
the hypothesis of Jati being put forward in the case 
under consideration. Thus, through perceptual ex¬ 
perience, one might arrive at a jati, in order to account 
for uniformity in such experience. There are several 
cases in which perceptual experience of a whole class 
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is impossible or it happens to be restricted to a few and 
not accessible to all. For instance, in the case of 
substances (dTavya), only three of them—earth, water 
and fire—are perceptible to the external senses, some of 
their varieties being imperceptible. Though diman 
(spirit or soul) is perceptible to the inner sense called 
manas (mind), its existence as a ^/ra^'3'a cannot be 
taken for granted at the stage at which the jdti — 
dtavyaivU (substanceness) is yet to be established. In 
such circumstances, the Naijayikas maintain the neces¬ 
sity for recognising a jdti by means of inference 
(anumdtia) aided by the principle of parsimony 
(Idghava). By way of illustration, their argument to 
establish dravyatva may be set forth here. Only a 
substance can be samavdyikdrana (intimate cause or 
inherent cause). Human thought, in respect of causa¬ 
lity (kdranatd) as in other respects, shows a habitual 
preference for compactness and unity. The conception 
of kdranatd could serve some useful purpose in life, 
only when it takes a definite and comprehensive form; 
and it cannot take a form which is at once definite and 
comprehensive, so long as it is not specifically delimited 
in its scope by a comprehensive and definite adjunct. 
In other words, a suitable delimiting adjunct of kara- 

natd ( (^kdranatdvacchedaka)yhtsidts a similardelimiting 

adjunct of karyatd or effectness (kdryatdvacchedaka) 
should be thought of in the case of every comprehen¬ 
sive and definite statement of causal relation (Udrya- 
kdrana-bhdva). The need for such a statement being 
taken for granted in the case of the samavdyi-kdranatd 
belonging to substances as a class, it follows that this 
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kdranatd is definitely determined in its scope by a deli¬ 
miting adjunct which is common to all the substances. 
Such a delimiting adjunct in the case of samavdyi- 
kdrana {samavdyi-kdranatdvacchedaka) is called drav- 
yatva. Economy in thought, in the absence of any 
outweighing disadvantage or difficulty, would neces¬ 
sarily lead to dTavyatva (substanceness) being assumed 
to be eternal (nitya), one (eka) and connected with all 
the substances through samavdya, i.e., a jdti in the 

technical sense. This argument is usually stated in 
Sanskrit thus:— 


“ Dravyanisthd samavdyikdranatd {gur.am^ sam- 

yogam, vihhdgam vdprati), yatkincidanugata- 

dharmdvacchinnd, kdranatdtvdt, dandanistha- 
ghatakdranatdvat." 


Some jdtis like dravyatva (substanceness) are 
more comprehensive (para) as compared with prthivi- 
tva (earthness) and less comprehensive as compared 
vfith sattd (existence); while ghataha (potness) is the 
least comprehensive (apara) of all the jdiis in the 


series of jdtis—sditd, dravyatva, prihivitva, ghaiatva. 
In every series of jdtis, it will be seen that sattd is the 


most comprehensive jdti and is the generic attribute 
characterising the one smnmmn genus recognised in the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika system, which may be called sat and 
to which Kanada gives the technical name artha. Every 
series of jdtis ends with its own antya-jdti, which 
characterises its injima species. Thus in the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika system, while there are several antya-jdfis 
and diverse infimoe species, there is only one higher 
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jati, viz., satta and one summum genus. Jdtis, in¬ 
cluding sattd, can inhere only in substances, qualities 
and activities {dravya, gum and karma) and cannot 
inhere in any other category. The predication, of 
sattd with reference to the remaining positive cate¬ 
gories, sdmdnya, visesa and samavdya, is explained 
away by the Naiyayikas, on the basis of co-inherence, 
and not on the basis of inherence. Propositions like 
■^dravyam sat\ ‘gimah san\ 'karma saf convey that 
sattd inheres in a dravya or guna or karma) whereas 
the propositions— 'sdmdnyam sat’, ‘visemh saniah’, 
*samavdyah san’ —should be interpreted as referring to 
the co-inherence of sdmdnya, visesa and samavdya with 
sattd in the same place. 

In his Sutra, “Sdmdnyain visesa Hi buddhyapek- 
sam” (ch. I-ah-2-su 3), Kanada observes that ‘genera¬ 
lity and speciality are dependent upon the nature of 
the view-point’. Some modern writers on Indian logic, 
more especially some writers in English, are misled by 
this Sutra into the belief that Kanada was in favour of 
a conceptualist view of sdmdnya and would reduce it to 
a conceptual factor existing only in thought. This 
misapprehension results from an imperfect knowledge 
of Kanada’s position. Kanada maintains, partly in an 
explicit way and implicitly in part, that jdtis are eternal 
universals, existing outside the sphere of thought in the 
same sense in which other realities exist; and that a 
jdti is looked upon as a generic feature {sdmdnya) or 
a specific differentia {visesa), according as it is con¬ 
ceived of as a unifying or differentiating factor. For 
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instance, substanceness {dravyaiva) is a samanya, when 
It IS looked upon as a generic feature common to all the 
substances; but it is a v'isesa when it is looked upon as 
the differentia of substances, by means of which they 
are distinguished from other things like qualities and 
activities. One could clearly see how solicitous Kanada 
really is to establish the reality of jatis, from the signi¬ 
ficant way in which he uses the phrase antya-visesa to 

esignate the distinct category known as visesah, so 

at they may not be confounded with jatis looked upon 
as differentia. 

.. - ^ o philosophise, according to the exponents of the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika system, is to unify, wherever possible 
through universal arrived at on the basis of observed 
similarities or uniformities, and to ramify and differen- 

experience requires it, 
through differentiating features arrived at from ob¬ 
served dissimilarities. This process, in the direction 
of generalisation, has led to several jatis being recog- 

nised and in the direction of differentiation, has re¬ 
ted and ^ self-differentia- 

(-iseTa^ T'n ‘particularity’ 

slarce th'^t H ^“^‘buted to every everlasting sub- 

not be otherwise (distinguished from 

iTel'Lr T T substances 

^ and jati like 

he eternal atoms of earth, water, fire or air, cannit he 
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distinguished from similar substances of the same class 
without ascribing to them some unique feature called 
visesa. In our perceptual experience, one thing is 
differentiated from another thing through a distin¬ 
guishing feature. As a matter of fact, in the super¬ 
normal perceptual experience (alaukika-pratyaksa) of 
seers and Yogins, one atom of earth is distinguished 
from another atom of earth; in such cases, there must 
be a differentiating feature; no guna, karma or jati can 
be relied upon as a distinguishing feature, for in those 
respects, all atoms of earth are alike; even the super¬ 
normal perception of a Yogin cannot change the funda¬ 
mental nature of things (vastn-svabhava) and cannot 
see a man as a beast or a horse as an ass; it is the 
fundamental nature of perception, both normal and 
super-normal, that it distinguishes one object from 
another through a distinguishing feature; and thus, the 
perception of one atom of earth as distinct from 
another atom of the same kind, super-normal as it 
happens to be, should be accounted for by ascribing to 
each atom of earth a unique feature called visesa. By 
following the same line of argument, it would be 
necessary to ascribe a visesa to each of the atoms 
constituting produ^cible substances (janya-dravya). 


These visesas should be taken to be self-discrimi¬ 
nating (svatovydvartaka) or self-differentiated (svato 

to be differentiated 


vyavrtta). If a visesa were 
from another visesa or from any other object 

through some distinctive feature other than itself 

or its own svarupa, it would lead to an endless 
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assumption of distinctive features and this line of 
thought cannot be sound as it is vitiated by ana- 
vostha or endless regression. It follows necessarily 
that each visesa stands isolated and unique; and 

hypothesx,tytmjati called visesaiva, common to all 

e visesas, becomes inadmissible for the reason that a 

vtsesa would cease to be self-descriminating were it to 

be associated with a jati, every yati—including satta— 

turning out to be a differentia in cases of contrast with 
things devoid of that jati. 

All the Vaisesikas and Naiyayikas agree that each 
atom should be taken to have a unique visesa inherent 
m It that the relation between a visesa and its abode 

^ inherence {samavaya) and that visesas are eternal. 

here is, however, some difference of opinion as to 
whether every eternal substance should be taken to 

haveam^jo. It is necessary that each (indivi- 

flual soul) and each manas should be assumed to ha- e 
a unique visesa; iov, though, when a jtva is in a state 
ojhon^^gt {haddha), he and his mind could be shown 
to have distinctive features in the form of distinctive 
experiences and such other characteristics, yet neither 

a liberated (mukta) jJva nor his mind could be differ- 
entiated from other liberated jwas and their minds, 
vuthout ascribing to each of them a unique and 

there can be no difference of opinion about this matter 
among the Naiyayikas. With regard to ether (akasa) 

while some Naiyayikas hold that ^ visesa should be as¬ 
cribed to It as the delimiting determinant of its causa- 

1 y of sound {^abda-samavayikaranafavacchedaka). 
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others hold this is unnecessary. In the case of spatial 
direction {dik) and time (kdla), if they are recognised 
to be distinct substances, they should be taken to have 
distinctive visesas; but, while the earlier Naiyayikas 
recognise dik and kdla to be eternal substances, distinct 
from others, the later Naiyayikas, like Raghunatha 
Siromani, would bring dik and kdla under God (Isvara), 
uncommon attributes like eternal omniscience being 
quite adequate to distinguish God from the rest with¬ 
out the help of a visesa of Mis own. It should be re¬ 
membered in this connection that, when the term vihsa 
is taken in its usual sense of differentia, the phrase 
antya-viscsa is used to describe the unique category 
known as visesa, it being said to be antya for the reason 
that it stands at the end of all differentiating features, 
or for the reason that it inheres in eternal substances 
which transcend creation and destruction and are, 
therefore, denoted by the word ant a. 

When two substances come into contact with each 
other, their relation is called sarhyoga; and this relation 
is not of an intimate character and is separable. There 
is another type of relation which determines determi¬ 
nate cognitions of objects as associated with certain 
attributes (visista-pratlti) ; and this relation when it 
happens to connect two things of which one, as long as 
it does not become moribund or cease to exist, is always 
associated with the other—two things which are techni¬ 
cally called ayuta-siddha —is known as samavdya. 
This is an intimate type of relation recognised as sub¬ 
sisting between component parts and composite wholes 
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(avayava and avayavin), qualities and substances 
(guna and dravya), movements and moving substances 
{kriya and dravya), generic attributes and the indivi¬ 
duals forming a class (jati and vyahi), and particula¬ 
rities and eternal substances {visesa and nifyadravya). 

The intimate relation of samavaya stands in marked 
contrast with contact (samyoga) which is not an in¬ 
dissoluble relation and is easily lost. With some effort 
the Naiyayikas distinguish samavaya from another type 
of relation recognised by them, which is known as 
svarupa-sambandha or self-relation and which consists 
in one of the related things being looked upon as com- 
^ prising a relational phase forming a connecting link. 
For instance, time-relation {kalika-samhandha) is time 
{kala) Itself looked upon as a connecting link between 
time and things limited in time. Numerous varieties of 

svarupa-sambandha are recognised by the Naiyayikas 
in all cases where cognition of an object with its 
adjunct (vmsta-pratiti), the configuration of which in- 
volves three cognised factors-an adjunct (-^'isesana), 
an object qualified by it (visesya) and their relation 

wher‘e° tbit "Ti"'"^ “<i 

where that relation cannot be contact or inherence 

laZa T, ” ""““f >• The conception of svarupa. 

sambmdha is pressed into service too much by fhe 
Naiyayikas and is pushed too far in their view ret-ard. 
mg the relation of tadatmya (complete identity), which 
orms the elation underlying cognitions like this-t 
ar exists m itself . It is maintained by the Naiyayikal 
that, though a relation ordinarily implies difference 
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the relation of identity should be considered an ex¬ 
ception and cannot be ignored since it is presented in 
valid experience. 


The Nyaya conception of jati may, with advan¬ 
tage, be compared with the views held by the Vaiya- 
karanas (Grammarians), Bhattas, Prabhakaras, Baud- 
dhas and Advaitins on this subject. The term jdti, ac¬ 
cording to Indian Grammarians, primarily denotes 
class-attributes in the Nyaya sense; and terms denoting 
caste, lineage and followers of a Vedic school are also 
treated as terms denoting a jdti for purposes of the 
application of certain grammatical rules framed with 
reference to terms denoting jdti (jdtivdci). The 
Bhatta-mimariisakas hold that a ]dti like cowness 


(gotva), horseness (asvatva) is eternal, omnipresent 
and perceptible; that, though present everywhere, it is 
manifested only in and through the individual objects 
comprising a class and that ^uch objects are called 
vyaktis chiefly for the reason that they serve to manifest 
jati\ and that their relation to vyaktis is not inherence 
(safnavdya) but relative identity or identity compatible 
with difference (tdddtmya). The relation of tdddtmyot 
according to the Bhattas, is not absolute identity, 


as the Naiyayikas take it to 


be; but it is identity in a 


relative sense— i.e. identity (abheda) compatible with 


difference (bheda-sahi^nu). Though difference and 


identity are ordinarily opposed to each other, yet they 
are taken by the Bhattas to be compatible with each 
other, on the ground that it is experience, after all, that 
determines the compatibility or incompatibility of two 
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things and that experience warrants the recognition of 
<iifference, associated with identity, as forming the rela¬ 
tion between jati and vyakti. In the proposition—‘this 
is a horse’ (ayani asvah), for instance, ‘this’ refers to 
a particular vyakti and ‘horse’, according to the 
Bhattas, primarily refers to horseness (asvatva), which 
is a jati. According to this view, in the judgment em¬ 
bodied in this proposition, a jati is equated with a 
vyakti. But this equation cannot be absolute as, in 
that case, the two words ‘this’ and ‘horse’ would turn 
out to be synonyms. Therefore, the Bhattas argue 
that, on the strength of what is presented in cognition, 
a peculiar relation consisting in difference-cum-identity 
(bhedabhedau), should be recognised in the case of 
jati and vyakti. While Naiyayikas restrict jdtis to the 
first three categories—substances, qualities and acti¬ 
vities, the bhattas ascribe the highest or the most com¬ 
prehensive/c/i called existence (satta) to those three 

categories and also to the fourth category, generality 
(sdmdnya). The Prabhakaras, on the other hand, con¬ 
tend that a jdti or generic attribute can be recognised 
only in perceptible substances, and any common attri¬ 
bute which cannot be perceived alike by the learned and 
illiterate in vydkHs should not be regarded as a jdti. 
It would follow from this that cowness (fi'o'/z/o) and 
such other attributes may be regarded as jdtis, while 
existence (sattd), substanceness (dravyatva), and such 
other attributes are not jdtis. According to these 
philosophers, the relation between a jdti and vyakti is 
inherence {samavdya), as in the Nyaya system, the re- 
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lation of tadatmya consisting in difference-cum-identity 
being discarded as an impossible jumble. 

The Buddhistic idealists would reduce all jatis to 
the negative form of ‘difference from the rest’ {svetara- 
bheda), cowness (gofva), for instance, being no 
more than difference from things other than a cow 
(gavetarabheda). They ridicule the Nyaya doctrine of 
jdti in this strain:—“Eternal cowness, dogness, assness^ 
and such other jatis —where do they exist, after all the 
cows, dogs and asses cease to exist at the time of uni¬ 
versal dissolution (pralaya)? Do they exist in God? 
To say so would be blasphemy. When a dog or an 
ass or a cow dies, does its jdti leave it? It cannot do 
so, for the reason that only substances can move. 
When a cow is just born, how does it come 
to have cowness ? It cannot be said that cow¬ 
ness is produced in a new-born calf, for jdti is eternal 
and has no origin. Nor can it be said that a jdti loses 
some of its parts when a ceases to exist, and 

acquires additional parts as new ^ryaktis are produced; 
for eternal jatis can have no parts. Indeed, in your 
doctrine of jdti, you have brought a hornet’s nest to 
your ears.” The Advaitic monists of the post-Sankara 
and pre-Sankara stages in the history of Indian monism 
cleverly use the Nyaya theory of jdti to their profit, by 

showing that the highest jdti, existence (sattd), is the 
grand generality (.mahdsdmdnya), which represents the 
only absolute reality called Brahwan, and that the 
various vyaktis and smaller jdtis like gotva and as7’atva 
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are but appearances super-imposed upon the absolute 

sattu. 

Inherence {samavdya) is recognised by Prabha- 
karas in cases where two inseparable things {ayuta- 
siddha) are intimately connected with each other; but 
it is taken to be eternal in cases where both the related 
objects are eternal, and non-eternal in other cases. It is 
the obsession of economy (Idghava) that has led the 
Naiyayikas to hold that inherence is eternal and one. 
In the place of satnavdya, the Bhattas and Advaitins 
recognize the relation of difference-cum-identity {iaddt- 
mya). Visesas, in the sense in which the Vaisesikas 
and Naiyayikas recognize them, are not recognized by 
other Indian philosophers, who find it easy to disprove 
the necessity for recognizing visesas by pointing out that 
the self-discriminating capacity ascribed to visesas 
might be attributed, with advantage, to eternal substaa- 
ces themselves. 

In order to completely understand the Nyaya doc¬ 
trine of jdti, it is necessary to pay some attention to the 
principles which Udayanacarya, one of the greatest 
exponents of Nyaya in the tenth century, laid down for 
determining which of the numerous common attributes 
presented in one’s experience should be treated as jatis 

and which should not be. These principles are six;_ 

(1) the individuals in question being only one (vyak~ 
tyahheda) ; (2) the individuals in question being the 
same—neither more nor less (tulyatva) ; (3) attributes 
which exclude each other in some places being found 
together elsewhere (samkara); (4) endless regression 
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{anavastha); (5) giving up the distinctive feature 

made out ex hypothesi (^rupahdni ); and (6) the absence 

of the necessary relation (asantbandha). In his 

Kiranavali, Udayana sums up these six principles in 
this verse;— 

*‘Vyakterabhedastulyatvam samkaro’thdnavasthiiih ; 

Kupahdnirasamhatidho jdtibadhakasamgrahak^ 

Etherness (dkdsatva) cannot be a jdti, for the 
obvious reason that, according to Naiyayikas, ether is 
eternal and one and that there is no question of form¬ 
ing a class consisting of several similar individuals. ' 
There can be no distinction between jarness and potness 
{kala^atva and ghatatva), as the jars or pots, which 
form the class in view and to which the generic attri¬ 
bute in question is ascribed, happen to be the same. 
Senseness (indriyaiva) co-exists with elementness 
(bhiitatva) in the external senses like the visual sense 
constituted by fire; indriyatva is dissociated from 
thutatva in the mind (manas), which is not a bhuta) 
bhutatva alone exists in a jar, which is made of earth 
and not a sense; the only possible relations that are 
warranted by experience, between two attributes re¬ 
cognised to be ]dtis, are inclusiveness and mutual exclu¬ 
siveness; for instance the sphere of dravyatva includes 
that of ghatatva, while ghatatva and patatva (jarness 
and clothness) are mutually exclusive; so, neither indri¬ 
yatva nor bhutatva can be regarded as a jdti, on the 
ground of unwarranted blend {sdmk>arya). If all the 
jdtis were to be supposed as having a jdti common to 
them there would be endless regression in this way. 
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Suppose the jatis we start with are three—c, h and c‘ 
if we assume that these three jatis have a jati common 
to them called the total number of jatis would become 

four— 0 , h, c and .r; and having committed ourselves to 
the position that there should be a jati common to all 
jalis, the meaning of the word all will increase at every 
st^ep by one more jati being added to the list and we 
should go on assuming an endless series of jatis com¬ 
mon to all jatis, like ^-2, ^3. Thus, on the ground 
of endless regression {anavastha), a jati called jatitva, 
common to all jatis, cannot be recognized. To say that 
visesatva is a jati common to all the visesas would be 

fatal to the distinctive feature of self-differentiation 
{svato-vyavartakatva), which is ascribed ex-hypothcsi 

to zyesas. ^ The hypothesis of antya-viscsas (ultimate 
particularities) is put forward for differentiating 
eternal substances which could not be otherwise differ¬ 
entiated. If the antya-visesas were to have a jati-vise- 
^atia common to them, they would cease to be self-differ- 
entiating ■ iov in the case of objects having jatis fit to be 

reated as dlfferenti^e, it is a well-established habit of 

thought to rely upon such generic differentiae for pur¬ 
poses of differentiation and not upon the things them¬ 
selves that have to be differentiated. Thus visesatva 
cannot be treated as a jati, since it would jeopardise the 

distinctive feature of visesas—svato-vyavartakatva and 
thus involve rii/iaAauf. Negation-ness (abhavatva) is 
a feature common to all the varieties of non-existence 
(abhava); but this common feature cannot be regarded 
as a jati, for the reason that there is difficulty in recoi^- 
nizing the relation of inherence (samavaya) as a link 
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serving to make ahhava the substratum of any attribute 
or the attribute of any substratum. In cases like this, 
the jdtihadhaka is called asambandha, the required re¬ 
lation of inherence being impossible. 

SdfiidJiya and visesa may appropriately be described 
as the two poles of the pluralistic realism of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika system. Sattd, the highest sdmdnya, to 
which the NaiySyikas rise with a true philosophic in¬ 
stinct, is not allowed to exhibit itself in its full glory as 
the all-comprehending absolute reality. Between the 
two poles of sdmanya and visesa, the pluralistic uni¬ 
verse of Nyaya is sought to be fitted to a threefold 
scheme of external relations—contact (saniyoga), self¬ 
linking relation (svarupa-sambandha) and inherence 
{samavdya)—'SL scheme which, with the eternal and 
intimate relation of samavdya, turns out to be the Pro¬ 
crustean bed of Nyaya thought. The Nyaya doctrines 
of sdmdnya, visesa and samavdya exhibit fatal weak¬ 
nesses. If uniformity of experience should necessitate 
the assumption of sdmdnya and if the principle of 
parsimony {Idghava) should lead to a sdmdnya being 
taken to be eternal, strict consistency in thought wmuld 
necessarily result in one absolute all-comprehending 
reality in the shape of sattd being recognized and thus 
the Advaitic monist would find it easy to demolish the 

Muralistic realism of Nyaya. If antya-visesas should 

be taken to be self-discriminating to avoid anavastha, 
why should not the self-discriminating capacity, 
ascribed to them, be attributed to such eternal sub¬ 
stances as could not be otherwise distinguished and 
thus save the Nyaya thought from the cumbersome 
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doctrine of vihsas? The Nyaya philosopher, who 
takes samavaya to be eternal and one and yet seeks to 
avoid inherence of colour (rupa-saniavaya) being ab¬ 
surdly jumbled together with the inherence of touch 
{sparsa-satnavaya) in air, which is a colourless sub¬ 
stance, is only swallowing a camel but straining at a 
gnat, when he refuses to accept the relation of relative 
identity {tadatmya=bhedabhedau) in the place of in¬ 
herence on the ground that bheda and abheda are in¬ 
compatible. 

3 (g) 

T—Non-existence is of 
four kinds:—antecedent non¬ 
existence, annihilative non-exis¬ 
tence, absolute non-existence and 
mutual non-existence. 

In rendering the term ahhdva, the two terms non¬ 
existence and negation are commonly used. Of these 
two, the former term is nearer to the Sanskrit word 
abhava) and^ the latter term is likely to prove some¬ 
what misleading, as it primarily refers to negative ex- 
piession rather than to the negative category denoted 
by such expression. In the previous section, it was 
pointed out that abhavatvaconXd not be treated as a jati. 
Some Nai>ayikas take ahhavatva to be an akhando- 
padhi,^ while others describe it as consisting in the 
negation of satta (existence) through the relation of 
inherence {samavaya) as well as its negation through 
co-inherence (ekartha-samavaya). Abhava is defined 

as a thing which neither has samavaya nor is 
samavaya. 
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Things which are yet to be produced are referred 
to as non-existent prior to their production. When 
threads are ready and a cloth awaits production, it is 
said “Here, a cloth will come into being” (atra pato 
bhavisyati). Such expressions conveying the non¬ 
existence of a product prior to its creation should be 
relied upon as evidence of antecedent non-existence 
(pTdgabhdz'a). According to the Naiyayikas, everv 
producible object (kdrya) is invariably preceded by its 
own antecedent non-existence (prdgahhdza), which is 

also regarded as a necessary part of the causal machi¬ 
nery required for producing an effect. This forms an 
important element in the creationistic theory of causa¬ 
tion upheld by the Naiyayikas. They maintain that a 
prdgabhdva has no beginning but comes to an end at 
the moment of the creation of its counter-correlative 
(pratiyogin )—which is the product in question; that 
its abode is invariably the intiniate or material cause 
(samavdyi-kdrana) ", that it is destroyed by the com¬ 
plete causal apparatus which immediately produces the 
effect in question; and that it is usually referred to by 
an expression which, though affirmative in form, con¬ 
veys an implied negation—such as “Here the jar will 
come into being” {atra ghato bhavisyati). The Nyaya 
theory of creationism {dranibha-vdda) is as insepa¬ 
rably bound up with the view that what is destroyed 
is annihilated completely and can never arise again, as, 
on the other side, with the view that what is created is 
produced for the first time and never existed before. 
Every created bhdva (positive entity) is, therefore, 
hemmed in between two kinds of non-existence, ante- 
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cedent and annihilative (^prdgahhdva and dhvamsa'), 

is thus produced; and it can never come 
to an end, since the end of dhvQmsa would mean the 
regeneration of what is once annihilated—which, ac¬ 
cording to Naiyayikas, is impossible, Dhvamsa, like 
prdgahhdva, abides in the intimate or inherent cause of 
what is destroyed and it is presented in experiences, 
such as ‘the jar is annihilated’ and ‘the annihilation of 
the jar is produced’ {‘ghato dhvastah\ ’ghatadlivamso 
jdtaW). Some Naiyayikas of the Nuddea school, like 
Raghunatha Siromani, hold that, though it is clearly 
necessary to recognize dhvamsa on the strength of cer¬ 
tain experiences common to all, it cannot be said that 
prdgahhdva is supported by any such experience and 
antecedent negation may well be explained as no more 
than complete non-existence (atyantdbhdva) viewed 
particularly in association with the time preceding the 
creation of the effect in question. The earlier school 
of Nyaya, however, argues that, if the prior non-exis¬ 
tence of a cloth (pata-prdgabhdva) were not recognized 
as a special type of non-existence, having no beginning- 
but coming to an end at the moment at which the cloth 
comes into being, the absurd result that the same cloth 
IS produced again and again in an endless series of 
successive moments {patadhdrdpatti) would follow; 
and that, if the prior non-existence of a cloth be re¬ 
cognized as a special type of non-existence forming 
one of the factors constituting the causal apparatus 
of the cloth, no such absurd result would follow, one 
of the causes of the cloth, viz. its own prdgahhdva, 
ceasing to exist at the first moment of the creation of 
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the cloth. ‘On this spot there is no jar’ {atra Bhutale 
ghato ndsti) —expressions like this, and experien¬ 
ces corresponding to, and embodied in them, refer to a 
certain type of non-existence which is not restricted to 
the past, present or future but has reference to all 
time. In this respect, this variety of abhdva stands 
out in sharp contrast to the two varieties, already men¬ 
tioned— prdgahhdva and dhz'amsa 2 ind is called atyantd- 
■bhava, absolute non-existence, its presence being en¬ 
tirely independent of its counter-correlative (prati- 
yogin) being produced or destroyed. Absolute non¬ 
existence (atyantdbhdva) is eternal and the pluralistic 
universe of Nyaya is wide enough to accommodate in¬ 
numerable such atyantCibhdvas. 

The concept of abhdva is complex and involves 
Several factors. In order to encompass completely an 
abhdva in thought, one has to think of it in association 
with five factors— vis., counter-correlative {pratiyogin), 
correlated substratum (anuyogin), the determining ad¬ 
junct of the former which delimits the scope of 
counter-correlativeness (praiiyogitdvacchcdakadharnha), 
the adjunct delimiting the scope of the substratumness 
(anuyogitd), and the relation which determines the 
counter-correlativeness of an object (pratiyogild- 
vacc'Hcdal^asambandha ). Taking a specific instance of 
atyantdbhdva, such as is embodied in the proposition— 
‘On this spot there is no jar’ {atra bhutalc ghato 
ndsti), these five factors may be illustrated. What is 
intended to be denied, or ttiat object the non-existence 
of which is referred to here, is not a particular jar 
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but the whole class of jars. What is sought to be 
conveyed is that no jar is present here, not even a 
single jar. In this case, jar, in general, is the prati- 
yogin and the sphere of its pTatiyogitd is delimited by 
jarness (gliatatva), i.c. —it is found wherever jarness 
is found or in every jar. In other words, in this case 
jarness (^ghatatva) is said to be the pratiyogitdvacche- 
■dakadliaT'ina,. A reference to the non-existence of an 
object amounts to a denial of its existence. When one 
thinks of the existence of an object, one has to think 
of its presence in a certain place through some rela¬ 
tion. This relation which is intended to be brought 
within the scope of the denial kept in view is known 

as the relation determining the pratiyogita (pratiyo- 
gitavacchedakasamhandha). In other words, it is the 
relation through which the counter-correlative is in¬ 
tended to be conceived of as present, in the particular 

place, if it were present there. The intended relation 

may vary in different cases. In the case of the abhava 
referred to in the proposition ‘There is no jar in con¬ 
tact with this place’ {atra samyogcna gliato ndsti), the 
relation kept in view as determining the presence of 

the object denied {p'l'atiyogtidvacchedakasanibandlia) 
iscontact (samyoga). On the other hand, in the case 
of the abhava referred to in the proposition—‘There 
is no jar inherent in this place’ {atra samavaycna 
ghato nasli), inherence (samavaya) constitutes such a 
relation. The former of these two propositions may 

be true where the non-existence of a jar is predicated 
as present in the component part of a jar (kapala)- 
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while in that case the latter proposition would not be 
true. For a kapdla may not have any jar in contact 
with it; but a kapala must have inherent in it the jar of 
which it is a component part. The place in which the 
non-existence of an object is said to be present is 
anuyogin and its adjunct which delimits the scope of 
the substratumness (anuyogitd) is called the auu- 
yogituvacchedakadharina. A specific reference to this 
is necessary. To say ‘there is no jar on the earth/ is 
altogether different. In the former case, this-spot- 
ness {etadbliiitalatva) is the anuyogitavacchcdaka- 
dliarnia) and in the latter case it is earthness (bliutala- 
tva) —a feature common to the whole of this world. 
For the reason that the cognition of abhdva is so 
complex as to comprise these five factors, it is placed 
on a par with a cognition of an object associated with 
an adjunct (visistabudd/ii), the abhdva itself being 
treated as the chief object (viscsya) and the remaining 
factors set forth above being regarded as adjuncts 
[vise^ana). In the case of prugabhdvas and dhvam- 
sas also, to know them definitely would be to cognise 
them in association with these five factors, the contain¬ 
ing correlative or correlated substratum {anuyogin) 
of these two varieties of abhdva being the respective 
inherent cause (santavdyi-kurana) and the relation 
determining their pratiyogitu being inherence {sama- 
vaya). These three abhuvas — prdgabhdva, dhvamsa 
and atyantdbhava —are otherwise known as sanisarga- 
. abhdva, varieties of non-existence, the praiiyogitd of 
which is delimited by some relation other than complete 
identity {tadatniya). Mutual negation or diffcren- 
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tiative non-ex.stcn« (anyo„yabl,ava=l,/,eda) amounts 
difference; and It IS a variety o f non-existence, the 

pral,yog,ta of which is determined by identity (tMat- 
mya_a,kya). 'A jar is not a cloth' (ghatah pato na) 
m propositions like this, difference {anyonySbIwz'a 
mutual non-existence) is referred to. In this case, the 

dirn^tTil?^ “i “ of a doth in a jar, 

ugh the relation of complete identity, is denied; or, 

or all practical purposes, the identity of the two ob- 

Zt, in mind 

tudalmya, in the Nyaya sense, is absolute identity 

ent ty or dif.erence-cum-identity. The variety of 

Mu.a .a eternal in the case of eternal objects and 
non-eternal m other cases. Some old Niliyayikas 
_peak of a certain type of ubhava called sdmavibCi 

variety of non-existence d^niaed for’ 

place from winch a jar is removed for a time and to 
which It IS re-mtroduced afterwards. But the general 
sense of the Naiyayikas is in favour of equating 

samayikabhava ever-lasting atyantabhava^wj, 

may be cognized for a time and may not be presented 
certain forms of thought, owing to the absence 
of the relation determining the prerence of abhava 
in a certain place. In the case of an abhava the rela 
tion which determines its presence in a certain place, 

or Its being contained (adheya) in a container (adhi. 

roraim) is known as cowftya. This is but a variety 

sLs'in (™^«ta-sambm,dha) and con¬ 

sists in the particular container itself viewed in asso 
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ciation with the particular moment at which the 
counter-correlative in question (pratiyogin) is not 
present on that spot; in other words, the particular 
container, as such, constitutes the vaisistya. 

It is noteworthy here that, according to the Naiya- 
yikas of the older school, total non-existence is never 
cognised in tiie substratum of antecedent or annihila- 
tive non-existence. {Dlix'amsapragabliavadhikarane at- 
yantdbhdz'o ndnglkriyatc). This is not accepted by 
the later Naiyayikas. Some Naiyayikas hold that the 
delimiting adjunct of pratiyogitd, in the case of an 
atyanidbhdz'a, may be an attribute which never belongs 
to the particular pratiyogin. For instance, in the pro¬ 
position—‘A jar does not exist as determined by cloth- 
ness’ (gbatah patatvcna ndsti)—jar is the pratiyogin 

and clothness {patatva) is the pratiyogitdvacchcdaka- 
dharnia. This type of atyantdbhdva is known as 

z’yadhikiaranadhanndvacchinnapratiyogitdkdbhdva — a 

form of non-existence whose counter-correlativeness 
is determined by a delimiting adjunct which is never 

co-existent with what is delimited by it. This form 
of non-existence is omnipresent (kcvaldiirayi) and is 
co-existent even with its own pratiyogin—which is 
nA ordinarily possible. Several later Naiyayikas 
reject this view and explain cases like ‘gliatahpatatvcna 
ndsti’, by taking the total non-existence of clothness 
(patatvdtyantdbhdva) to be referred to. Advanced 
students of Advaita would be able to see how the 
theory of ‘non-existence delimited by an incompatible 

adjunct’ (^vyadhikaranadharmavacchinnapratiyogitaka- 
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bhava) turns out to be a treacherous device which 
Advaitins could conveniently use in proving the un¬ 
reality of the world. 


There is much divergence among the different 
schools of Indian philosophy in this matter. A stu¬ 
dent of Nyaya should be able to contrast the Nyaya 
view of abhdva with the views of the Bhattas and 
Prabhakaras about abhdva. Like the Naiyayikas the 
Bhattas also hold that abhdva is a distinct category. 
The latter maintain that every reality has a positive 
side consisting of positive attributes, and a negative 
side represented by non-existence (abhdva). Thus 
abhdva is an attribute of reality—a bhdvadharma or 
vastudharma. According to the Bhattas, abhdva is 
cognised by a special instrument of cognition, which is 
called non-cognition (anupalabdhi) and which consists 
in the non-cognition of an object when all the condi¬ 
tions necessary for its cognition are present. In the 
Bhatta scheme of pram anas (instruments of valid 
cognition), anupalabdhi is given the sixth place and 
it is known as the sasthapramdna and it is itself some¬ 
times called abhdva. The term abhdva used in the 
sense of anupalabdhi^ should not be confounded with 
the abhdva which is the object of this pranidna 
(premeya). The Naiyayikas, on the other hand, con¬ 
sider that abhdva is known through one or the other 
as the case may be, of the pramdnas recognized by 
them. In fact, of the four pramdnas recognized by 
them— viz.: pratyaksa (perception), anumdna (in¬ 
ference), upamana (comparison) and sabda (verbal 
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testimony) abhava may come within the scope of the 
first, second or the fourth, as the case may be. The 
Naiyayikas contend that non-cognition, or strictly 
speaking, effectual non-cognition (yogydjiupalabdhi'), 
serves as a necessary accessory to pratyaksa, in cogni¬ 
zing abhava. In the case of a samsargabhdva, it can 
be perceived only when its pTatiyogiu happens to be 
perceptible; while in the case of anyonyabhava, it can 
be perceived only when its anuyogin is perceptible. For 
instance, one would be able to perceive the non-ej^is- 
tence of a jar on a certain spot, but not the non-exis¬ 
tence of air in a place; whereas, one could perceive the 
difference from ether {dkasa-bhcda) in a jar. The 
Naiyayikas further explain that the effectuality 
{ yogyaia) of non-cognition (aniipalabdhi) when it 
helps a pramana in cognizing abhava, consists in there 
being no cognition when all the conditions required for 
it are present. 


The PrabhMiaras refute the theories that abhava 
is a dibtinct category and that aniipalabdhi is a distinct 
pramana. They contend that the basis of negative pro¬ 
positions is the mere container (kcvalddhikarana). 
For instance, in the proposition “ Here, on this spot, 
there is no jar”, the only thing which, in fact, is re¬ 
ferred to is the empty floor (kevala-bhiitala). If 
abhava should thus be equated with the empty container 
(J^ievalddhikarana), it might easily be argued from the 
opposite camp that this is an evasive trick of the Pra- 
bhakaras which could be easily seen through and that 
the concept of the ‘emptiness of the container’ inevi¬ 
tably presupposes non-existence. The Prdbhdkaras, 
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however, meet this difficulty by explaining that the 
phrase ‘empty container’ is only a description of the 

orm of the cognition underlying negative statements 

and that abhava, strictly speaking, is the cognition of 
the container, and of nothing else, in such circum¬ 
stances as would necessarily lead to the missing object 
(Prahyogm) being cognized, were it present. One of 

the _ greatest Prabhakaras-Salikanatha-describes 

u ava t us in the Prakaranapancika“ .dh/iotio is 

the cognition of that (container) alone, when the 

ouehtTh statements) 

ought to have been perceived were it present” (drsyi 

tiZZiZcT ’’“‘‘‘‘'•'If ™ MMavo 

leaning. The weak spot in this theory is that it fails 
to account adequately for the specific reference to 

fltalTtl'p "Ifh-r since it would be 

fatal o the Prabbakara view to connect the cognitions 

anf h haTto r “ntainer 

and It has to be necessarily said that emptiness is not 
presented as an adjunct in such cognitions. 

endlel" °'rt're's°s“™“ “™P>i“‘ions and also 

! u some cases, abhavsbhava is 

ton tu1f-f Naiyayikas with the corresponding 
ofthell on the ground that a denial 

tion f of a thing amounts to an aflirnia- 

tion of the rnrrAcn/^f-.iri:«^-*.• - 

Where one 


X- „ r XI . 

tion of the corresponding positive entity, where one 
abhava,s said to be present in another 

y yikas equate the contained abhava with the other 

abhava which represents the containi„r subs rtm 

(adhkarana), It would be useful to note heTtTt 
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difference from a certain object is reciprocally co-ex- 
tensive with the absolute negation of the differentia of 
that object. Difference from a jar {ghatabheda) is 
mutually co-extensive with the absolute non-existence 
of jarness {ghatatz'dtQjaiUdhhdva). 


Ahhdva is one of the realities recognized by the 
Naiyayikas. In a sense, it might be said that it is the 
reality of the greatest moment in the pluralistic universe 
of Nyaya. Final emancipation [viukti or apavarga) is 
the highest aim of spiritual life in Nyaya as well as in 
other systems of Indian philosophy. In Nyaya, niukii 
consists in the annihilation of all evils (duhk/ias), the 
term duhkha in this context comprising everything 
connected with voluntary activity and leading directly 


or indirectly to the cycle of death and birth (prciya- 
hhdva) and including in this manner every form of 
pleasure {sukha). In the language of Nyaya, mukii 
is dtyantikadiih'khadhvamsa. It would be a mistake to 
suppose that the Naiyayikas are pessimists. In fact, 
no system of Indian philosophy can be said to be 
pessimistic; for pessimism, in a strict sense, affords no 
hope or solace, but every system of Indian philosophy 
aims at the attainment of what it believes to be the 


highest good and expects its adherents to find comfort 
jjj bontiiii it offers to them. One can 


easily see why Naiyayikas attach so much importance 
to abhava, having due regard to its close relation to the 


Nyaya conception of niukti. 


At this stage, it would be useful to consider the 
Nyaya conception of sai^ibaudhd (relation), with farti^ 
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cular reference to the Nyaya theory of difference 
(anyonyabhdva). The Naiyayikas maintain that rela¬ 
tion always presupposes difference and that difference 
invariably involves total exclusion of identity. Accord¬ 
ing to this view of sanibandha, it may be said that 
relation in the Nyaya system is wholly external, and in 
no case internal. Bearing this in mind, one cannot 
easily understand the rationale of the way in which the 
Nyaya realists bring relations under different categories 
—contact (samyoga) being brought under quality 
{gum), inherence (samavaya) representing a distinct 
category, and self-relation {svarUpa-sanibandha) being 
reducible to the form of one or the other of the seven 
categories, as the case may be. The Naiyayikas hold 
that not only the simples which unite into complex 
wholes, but the complex wholes also, exist as indepen¬ 
dent entities and that neither the simples nor the wholes, 
when they happen to be the relata of some relation, lose 
their independence. In Western philosophical literature 
those relations are said to be external which bring the 
relata together without unifying them, and internal 
relations are said to be rooted in the very nature of 
things and serve to transform and to unify, though in 
varying degrees. In Indian philosophy, the relation of 
difference-cum-identity {tdddtmya) is essentially an 
internal relation, according to the Saihkhya, Bhatta and 
Advaita systems. In these systems, where difference 
is not wholly incompatible with identity, where causa¬ 
tion is not new creation, but transformation to some 
extent, and where all relations may be said to involve 
difference and identity in some sense and no relation 
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can be recognised in cases of absolute difference, it can, 
be easily seen that no relation is strictly external and 
nothing which does not unify, in some sense, can be 
considered a relation. In the Nyaya-Vaise§ika system,, 
difference is uncompromising and amounts to a total 
negation of taddtmya in the sense of complete identity; 
it is an external reality and not a mere conceptual 
product; it is presupposed by every relation, and every 
relation is thus external. It may be asked whether 
complete identity (atyantabheda = tdddtmya), which is 
treated as a sanibandha by the Naiyayikas in all cases 
where a thing is equated with itself, is also an external 
relation. To this question, a Naiyayika would reply 
that nothing can be said to be rooted in the nature of a 
thing, in view of the fact that an attribute (dharma) is 
wholly different from a qualified thing (dharmin), a 
composite whole (avayavin) is totally different from 
its component parts (avayava), jdti is totally different 
from vyaki, and that in all cases of relation, the relata, as 
such are different from each other. Even in cases where 
complete identity (oi^;yo = is recognized to 

serve as relation, though the relation amounts to a 
negation of difference {bhedabhdva), yet there would be 
no inconsistency in recognizing difference between the 
relata as such; for, where a jar is conceived of as 
existing in a jar through the relation of identity, what 
is denied is the difference between a jar and itself, as 
determined by jarness (ghatatva), the difference 
presupposed by the sanibandha, in that case, having 
reference to the relata as such— i.e. as determined by 
relatedness (sambandhitva). The opponents of Nyaya 
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realism point out that the conception of relation, which 
is based upon uncompromising difference incompatible 
with identity, is unsustainable, in as much as the 
fundamental function of every relation is to unify, 
in however small a measure it may be, and for 
the reason that it would be absurd to speak of any 
relation of proximity or distance between entirely 
different things such as Madras and Monday or Vara¬ 
nasi and Friday. A Naiyayika would meet this kind 
of objection by saying that the fundamental function of 


relation is to bring together and not to unify— to glue 
and not to weld or solder or ftise, and that any two 
things can be brought together or glued together through 
a relation. With an unyielding pertinacity, the Nyaya 
realism clings to the conception of uncompromising 
difference and seeks to represent that all relations must 


be taken to be external. Nevertheless the philosophical 
integrity of Nyaya thought pulls in the opposite direc¬ 
tion and inevitably leads to compromises with the phi¬ 
losophical systems recognising internal relations; and 
such compromises are to be found in samyoga—iht 
most prominent type of external relation which is 
possible only between independent substances {dravya) 
—being regarded as a quality {guna) which, along with 
the related elements (samyukta) where it inheres, forms 
pairs of inseparables (ayutasiddha); in samav&ya being 
regarded as an intimate relation and in the somewha ^ 
clumsy efforts made to save its externality by making 
it eternal and one and by letting it survive its relata in 


several cases; and in the very conception of self-rela- 
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tion (svarupa-sambandha), more especially in tlie con¬ 
ception of complete identity (abheda) as a variety of 
self-relation. These compromises are indeed the weak 
spots in the walls of the realistic fortress of Nyaya^ 
at which the opponents of Nyaya, like the Bhattas and 
Advaitins, find it easy to effect convenient breaches. 

4 

T—Of them, earth is that 
which has smell. It is of two 
kinds—eternal and non-eternal. 
Its eternal variety consists of 
atoms. Its non-eternal variety 
consists of its products. Again,, 
it is of three kinds—the three 
varieties being the body (Jarlra)^ 
the sense (tndriya) and other 
objects (visaya). The earthen 
body is the body that belongs ta 
the beings of our class. The 
earthen sense is the olfactory 
sense by which one perceives 
smell; and that sense finds its 
abode in the tip of the nose. The 
earthen objects {visaya) are 
clay, stones and such other 
things. 

5 

T—Water is that which has 
cold touch. It is of two kinds— 
eternal and non-eternal. The 
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eternal variety consists of atoms. 
The non-eternal variety consists 
of its products. Again, it is of 
three kinds—the three varieties 
being the body, the sense and 
other objects. The body made 
of water is found in the world 
of the Water-God. The sense 
made of water is the gustatory 
sense by which one perceives 
taste; and that sense resides in 
the tip of the tongue. The ob¬ 
jects made of water are rivers» 
ocean and such others. 

6 

T—Fire is that which has 
hot touch. It is of two kinds— 
eternal and non-eternal. Its 
eternal variety consists of atoms. 
Its non-eternal variety consists 
of its products. Again, it is of 
three kinds—the three varieties 
being the body, the sense, and 
other objects. The body made of 
fire is in the world of Sun. The 
sense made of fire is the visual 
sense by which one perceives 
colour; and that sense resides in 
the foremost part of the dark 
pupil of the eye. The objects 
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made of fire are of four kinds, 
the four varieties being the light 
of the earth, that of the sky, that 
of the stomach and that of the 
mine. The common fire which 
people use and its varieties be¬ 
long to the earth. Lightning and 
such other varieties, with water 
as fuel, belong to the sky. The 
gastric variety is what digests the 
food. Gold and such other 
lustrous metals form the variety 
which is dug out of a mine. 

7 

T—The air is that which 
has touch but no colour. It is 
of two kinds—eternal and non¬ 
eternal. Its eternal variety con¬ 
sists of atoms. Its non-eternal 
variety consists of its products. 
Again, it is of three kinds-the 
three varieties being the body, 
the sense and other objects. The 
body made of air is found in the 
world of the Wind-God. The 
sense made of air is the tactus 
by which one perceives touch; 
and that sense is found all over 
the body. The object made of 
air is the air that shakes tree s 
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and such other things. The air 
that moves about within the 
body is the vital air, which, 
though one in itself, is called 
differently as prana, apdna^ 
etc,, according as its abodes in 
the body differ. 

8 

T—Ether is that which has 
sound as its quality. That is 
one, all-pervasive and eternal. 

In the texts given above, the first five substances 
are defined and classified. These definitions, with the 
required amplification, are faultless, according to the 
requirements of what a Naiyayika would consider a 
valid definition. In these five definitions, the relation 
connecting the respective qualities with the respective 
substances is inherence (samavaya). In order to make 
the first four definitions quite accurate so as to cover 
cases of earth, water, fire and air in the first moments 
of their creation (utpatti-ksana), the device of jdiigha- 
ttialaksana, already referred to on page 10 supra is 
adopted. In the definition of ether (alifdsa), the word 
quality (giina) is intended to indicate that sound is the 
only vtsesaguna of this substance. In the Nyaya 
system, as in the other systems of Indian philosophy 
the five substances-earth, water, fire, air and ether—’ 
are said to be the five elemental beings {hhuta). The 
Naiyayikas define a bhuta as a substance having a^ 
special quality wljich may be perceived by one or the 
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other of the external senses (hahirindri^agrahya- 
visesagiinavat) ; and the hhutas are contrasted with 
what are called murtas in Nyaya. There are five 
murta substances—earth, water, fire, air and mind 
(nianas). A murta is a moving substance {kriya- 
sraya). 

In the case of earth, water, fire and air, two 
varieties are spoken of—the eternal and the non¬ 
eternal. The eternal variety in each case is said to be 
represented by atoms {paramanu). This leads to 
a consideration of the atomic hypothesis of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika system. This hypothesis is closely connect¬ 
ed with the Nyaya-Vaisesika theory of causation and 

it forms the pivotal part of the Nyaya-Vaisesika cosmo¬ 
gony. Though it had its origin mainly in the specu¬ 
lative thought of Nyaya metaphysics, it exercised a 
profound influence over many a doctrine of the plura¬ 
listic realism of Nyaya and it is in no sense less worthy 
of consideration than the corresponding atomism which, 
till recently, swayed scientific thought in the Western 
world, until it came to be replaced by the theory reduc¬ 
ing every atom to a miniature solar system consisting 
of numerous sniall electrons gyrating round a sun in 
the centre. The course of speculative reasoning which 
led the exponents of the Nyaya-Vaisesika system to 
formulate the atomic hypothesis should receive due 
attention here. All visible substances are composite 
structures consisting of component parts joined together 
and are large, i.e. have the size (parimana) called 
largeness {mahattva). Largeness ^{mahattva) and 
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smallness (anutva) are the two main varieties of 
size recognized by the Naiyayikas and they vary 
between two extreme limits, the highest and the 
lowest. The highest limit of mahattva is called 
paramamahattva and is ascribed to all-pervasive 
substances (vibhiidravya). The lowest limit of 
mahattva belongs to the smallest visible substance—say 
a mote floating in a sunbeam, one of the conditions of 
visual preception being association with the size, mahat¬ 
tva, to the minimum degree at least. The highest limit 
of smallness (anutva) is the smallest conceivable size 

(aniita'natva=parimandalya), which is attributed to 

atoms (paramanu). Even the smallest visible subs¬ 
tance is a composite structure consisting of component 
parts (sdvayava), because it is a visible substance 
(caksusadravya). We know this from our observation 
of the nature of visible substances like a jar. We 
know also from our observation of the nature of the 


•component parts of visible substances that such parts 
produce discrete wholes possessing mahattva (largeness) 
and^ are themselves discrete wholes consisting of 
•distinct parts. In other words, from our observation, 
we arrive at the generalisation—whichever forms a 


part of a large substance (mahadaramhhaka) is itself a 

discrete whole made up of parts (Jdz^aiyoz'a). So, even 
the constituent part of the smallest visible substance- 
say the smallest mote seen floating in a sunbeam is a 
discrete whole made up of parts (sdvayava). An 

endless assumption of parts would involve the defect 
of endless^ regression (cmavastha), which is generally 
^•egarded in Indian philosophy as a fatal objection to 
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the recognition of causal relation or to explanation. It 
would, therefore, be necessary that the process of divi¬ 
sion should stop at some point and the point at which it 
stops is the last conceivable part (avayava). It would 
be most reasonable to recognize that as the last con¬ 
ceivable part, beyond which no kind of argument con¬ 
strains us to recognize further parts. Beyond the parts 
constituting the component elements of the smallest 
visible motes, there is no necessity to recognise further 
parts, the reason constraining the recognition of parts 
in the smallest visible substances being that the latter 
are visible and, likewise, the recognition of parts in the 
constituents of the smallest visible substances being 
that those constituents cause a composite whole which 
is large (mahaddrambhaka), and there being no such 
compelling reason in the case of the component parts 
of such constituents, since those parts are neither visible 
nor members of a large substance. Phe whole argu¬ 
ment is usually stated thus in the form of two syllo¬ 
gisms in Sanskrit:— 

“ Tdlasuryam ar ids that'll yat siiksmatamam drsyate 
tat sdva^avam, caksusadravyatvdt, ghatavat. Tadava- 
yavo'pi sdvayavah, mahaddramhhakaivat, kapdlavat.” 

The smallest visible substance forming the minor 
term (paksa) in the first of these two syllogisms is 
called truti or trasarenu and is regarded as a triad or 
ternary product. Its component part forming the minor 
term {paksa) of the second syllogism is called aiiu or 
dvyanuka, which is a dyad or binary product. The 
smallest conceivable unit forming a dyad is called an 
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atom (paramanu). The component part of a trMtt is 
not visible and does not possess even the minimum 
mahattva (largeness) ; and it is, therefore, said to be a 
minute part (anu). This minute part forms a member 
(avayava) of the smallest visible substance called truti 
which has the minimum mahattva; and it is thus maha- 


daramhhaka and, for that reason, consists of parts. 
The parts of each component element in a truti must 
be at least two and need not be more than two and they 
are therefore taken to be two; and these two parts are 
the smallest conceivable units which are taken to be the 
smallest ultimatcs not admitting of further sub-division 


and are called atoms (paramanus). It is now apparent 
why each component element of a truti is called a dyad 

(rfz;3;awM^o=a binary product of atoms). For obvious 
reasons the component elements of a truti itseU cannot 
be less than two; and they are taken to be three in the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika system. In other words, a truti or 
trasarenu is made up of three dyads {dvyanuka). For 
this reason, it is also called tryanuka. The reason why 
the number of parts in a truti is fixed at three requires 
explanation. In our experience, we see that the size 
{parimdna) of the parts gives rise invariably to an 
increased size of the same kind in the composite whole 
and that this increase is only an increase in degree. 
Our observation is restricted to substances having 
mahattva (largeness). This observation leads to the 
generalisation that, if a size should serve as the non¬ 
intimate cause (asamavayikdrana) of another size 
both of them, the size that causes and the size that is 
caused, belong to the same variety of size, and the size 
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that is caused represents a higher type of the same 
variety, as compared with the size that causes. {Pari- 

Mandndm S'vasa] dtiyasvotkff'stapariMandTambhakatva- 

niyamah). A strict application of this rule to anutva 
would make it clear that, if the anutva (smallness) of 
atoms (paramdnn) or dyads (dvyannka) were to be 
taken as the non-intimate cause (asamavdyikdrana) of 
dyads or triads {tTyanuka'), the size of the dyads and 
triads should represent a higher degree of smallness 
{amitaratva). This is an obviously absurd result, for 
the reason that tryanuka must necessarily have the 
minimum mahattva at least, since it is the smallest 
visible substance. So, from the scope of the rule set 
forth above, the sizes of dyads and triads should be 
taken away; and this is done by assuming that, in the 
case of dyads and triads, the size of the composite 
product (avayavin) is caused, not by the size of the 
component parts but by their number (samkhyd). In 
such circumstances, unless the number of the component 
parts of a dyad differs from that of the component 
parts of a triad, the difference between a triad and a 
dyad in respect of size cannot be accounted for. The 
size of a triad is mahattva', the size of a dyad is 
anutva-, the number that causes mahattva must be 
larger than tzvo, which is the number causing the anutva 
of the dyads. The simplest thing to do here is to 
assume the next higher integer— three —as the number 
of the component parts of a triad. Those who closely 
follow the Nyaya-Vaisesika tradition hold that, in the 
atomic theory, there is clear justification for some res- 
tncvion regarding the nature and number of the com- 
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ponent parts in the case of dyads and triads and there 
is no necessity for recognising any such restriction in 
the case of composite products {(wayavins) beyond the 
stage of triads. It is maintained that the parts of a 
triad (tryanuka) are composite structures (sdvayava), 
and they cannot be less than three and need not be 
more than three and therefore must be three in num¬ 
ber. The constituent elements of the composite pro- 
ducts beyond the stage of triads may be four dyads or 
nve dyads and so on, or four triads or five triads and 

so on, according to the varying circumstances in each 
case. 


It should also be borne in mind that atoms and 
dyads are never presented in normal perception and 
that they are capable of combining with each other 
In the atomic theory of the Nyaya-Vaisesika system' 
It IS assumed that the fiat of the omnipotent God in 
conjunction with the inevitable vestiges of the works 
done by embodied souls causes concrelwe 

activities of various kinds in various atoms; and as a 
result of such activities, they come into contact with 
each other and composite products in the shape of 
d>ads, triads, and so on, arise. Thus creation 

what ’’ in " involves 

Disintegration or dissolution (^pralaya) begins Z' 

from the top, but from the root—not in the whole but 
m the parts. The fiat of the omnipotent God, again i„ 
the absence of any demand for creation on htLt "f 
nvas, causes descretive activities of various kinds 
atoms, with the result that the contacts 
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by which two atoms are held together in dyads are 

destroyed and all the composite products, beginning 
from dyads, crumble to pieces. 


The opponents of the atomic hypothesis of the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika system draw pointed attention to its 
weak points. In the first place, it is difficult to deter¬ 
mine which is the smallest visible substance. The 
motes in the sunbeam are not all of a uniform size. 


What happens to be the smallest visible substance to 
the naked eye would not be such to the visual sense 
aided by a powerful microscope. Even tj the naked 
eye, the smallest visible substance would not be the 
same, as visual power varies in different individuals. 
In cases where the size of a composite product is the 
effect of the size of its component parts, each compo¬ 


nent part is a composite product. Where, however, 
the size of the composite product is regarded as result¬ 


ing from the number of its component parts, one may 
very well stop with the members of the smallest visible 
substance and take these members to be two in number. 


The arguments of anavastha and Idghava, if pushed a 
bit further, would knock off dyads and atoms and 
would lead to the smallest visible substances themselves 
being regarded as the indivisible ultimates of composite 
matter. Further, how can atoms come together.? 
How can contact (saniyoga) arise between two atoms? 
In our experience, contact (samyoga) is possible ordi¬ 
narily between two composite substances (^suvciycivo^ 
or, in some cases, between one composite substance and 

another all-pervasive substance (vibhudravya). Con- 
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tact IS by Its very nature spatially non-pervasive 
iavyapyavrtH ); if it is present in one part of a thTn ' 
It IS missing in another part of the same thing- and tf 
can never be said to completely pervade its relata 
uch being the case, it is hardly conceivable how an 

m. These are the more important defects in the 
atomic theory and pointed otih h\r 

A disingenuous attempt is made by some writer t„ 
ascribe the origin of the atomic theory of KanTn a 
Gautama to Hellenic inBuence Lu!^Hl n 
that attempt has failed. I,, the first niace 't"^ 

remembered that, though Kanada might have been^the 

then ''"systematic exponent of the atomk 
toeory. he cannot be said to be its discoverer and t 

migl« have been one of the floating theories of th 

pre-Kanada period of Indian thought Further a co 
panson of Kanada's atomic theory with Creli ? 

would show that the divergences between rh ” 

more numerous and striking than similarities irtart" 

bk On the contrary, the Greek conception of atoms 
ecognizes quantitative differences in them and totallv 

dissociates them from qualities; while, in ^ 

Vaisesika system, atoms are of uniform size their s V 
represennng the extreme limit of minuteness Lt ^ 
Mmandatya or taramanupanmina. and they hive 
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qualities, which are non-eternal in the case of colour, 
taste, smell and touch in the atoms of earth, and eternal 
in other cases. Another important difference is that 
the integration of atoms according to the Nyaya theory 
is the result of the deliberate design of the omnipotent 
and omniscient God; while atoms in the Greek theory 
are wholly subject to chance drifts and aggregations of 
various types. Professor Keith and those who agree 
with him are at liberty to think that these divergences, 
however fundamental they may be, need not be taken 
to shut out all possibility of Greek influence. It must, 
however, be remembered that any suspicion of Greek 
influence has to rest almost entirely on the slender basis 
of temporal proximity or synchronism and that even 
this flimsy ground is shattered by the evidences in the 
early philosophical literature of India in favour of the 
view that atomic theory might have gained currency in 
India, in some form, perhaps long before the age of 
Kanada and Gautama. 

The first three of the five elements (bhuta) — 
earth, water and fire—are defined through their 
characteristic qualities; and the fourth element, air, is 
defined through the quality of touch in association with 

the negative adjunct of colourlessness (rupabhava). 

The eternal varieties are represented by the atoms 
whose nature is described above. In the textual sec¬ 
tions relating to earth, water, fire and air, the threefold 

classification, which follows the twofold classification 
into eternal and non-eternal, divides each of these 
substances again into body (sarlra), sense-organ 
(^indriya) and object (visaya). Sarira (body), in 
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Nyaya, is the field within whose bounds, the soul 
{atman) has its experiences {h ho g ay at an am) \ or it is 
antyavayavl or a composite whole which never forms 
the component part of another composite whole and it 
serves as the seat of voluntary activity. In the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika system, a body is constituted wholly by earth 
water, fire or air; and it is not made up of five elements 
ipancabhautika) as admitted in the Samkhya and 
Vedanta systems. A body made of earth, for instance 
is constituted entirely by earth which forms its materia! 
cause (saniavdyikarana), the remaining elements form¬ 
ing merely supportive (upastambhaka), not constitutive 
{samavayi). factors. This is the case also in the 

bodies made of water, fire and air. The belief that 
these three varieties of bodies (jaltyasarira, taijasa 

saura, vaygviyasanra) are ultramundane existences 

and are found m the worlds of Varuna, Aditya and 
Vayu is based on Puranic cosmology and does not 

require any discussion here. A sense-organ 
is defined in Nyaya as the seat of such contact with 

manas as causes a cognition, there being in it no special 
quality which shows {udbhutavisesaguna), exceot 
sound {sabda). The Sanskrit definition of a sense- 
organ runs thus; “Sabdetarodbhutavisesagunana- 

srayatve sati jnanakaranamanassamyogd'srayatvam 

indnyatvamr It may be noted here that perceptible 

qualities like colour, touch, etc., may be present in a 
substaiKe either in a condition in which it shows 
{udbhutaiastha) or in a sub-perceptional condition in 
which It does not show (anudbhufavastha). Colour 

in the former condition, for instance, is visible and 
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actually visualised when all the circumstances necessary 
for visual perception are present and it is present in 
all visible substances; while, colour in a sub-percep¬ 
tional condition {amidbhutavastha) though not in¬ 
herently invisible, is never actually visualised. The term 
visaya in the threefold classification of earth, water, 
fire and air turns out to be somewhat misleading in 
the case of some people. Professor Keith, for instance, 
takes this term to mean ‘an object of sense-perception’ 
and accuses Annambhatta of inadvertence for having 
brought atoms under visaya. It will be seen that there 
is no inadvertence on the part of Annambhatta though 
some of his readers may lose sight of certain matters 
in their bumptious presumption. The term visaya here 
means object of cognition (jndnavisaya); and in the 
classification of earth, etc., what is referred to is ‘a 
variety of earth which is neither body (sarira) nor 

sense-organ (wc/nyo)’. In other words though iarlra 

and indriya are also visaya in the sense of object, it is 
obvious that, in the classification referred to in the 
text, they are not intended to be denoted by the term 
visaya. Intelligent students of philosophy would not 
find it difficult to appreciate the ontological and episte¬ 
mological significance of this threefold classification. 
The knowing souls (jlvdh) form the fulcra of the 
pluralistic universe of the Nyaya realist, in whose 
philosophical setting all the things would fall most 
naturally into three groups-the cognitional group 
comprising various forms of cognition, their instru¬ 
ments and their field (bhogdyalana), the group of 
knowing souls, and the objective group compiising 
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cognised objects. The Nyaya realist would thus like to 
fancy the universe as a bunch of three distinct flowers 
fastened together by some kind of external relation; 
while monistic philosophers would feel sorry that the 
pluralism of Nyaya mistakes an integral three-petalled 
flower for a motley cluster. 


In the textual section dealing with Are (tejas), 
gold and such other valuable metals are said to come 


under the mine-born (d^araja) variety of fire. 
Through speculative reasoning, the Naiyayikas seek 
to maintain that gold is light. The yellow metal that 
we see and handle has some weight. Yellow colour 


belongs to earth and weightiness to earth and water. 


So, the metal which has these two properties—yellow 
colour and weightiness, should be taken to be a variety 
of earth. However, the yellow and weighty substance 
that we see and handle and commonly regard as gold 
cannot all be earth; for, however much you may heat 
it, it does not completely lose its fluidity (dravatva), 
and any variety of earth, which preserves its fluidity 
under heat, does so only when it is associated with a 
substance which is not earth and has fluidity and is 
capable of counteracting the effect of heat on fluidity. 
This may be seen in certain varieties of earth, like 
ghee, placed in water. Thus the yellow substance 
referred to, though it is itself a variety of earth, 
should be taken to preserve its fluidity for the reason 
that it is associated with some other substance which is 
not earth and has fluidity and counteracts the destruction 
of fluidity by heat. The latter substance which coun¬ 
teracts and which has occasional fluidity {naimittika- 
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dravatva) cannot be brought under water characterised 
by natural fluidity (samsiddhikadravatva) ; nor can it 
be brought under any of the colourless substances, since 
it has colour. So, the counteracting substance associated 
with the yellow lump of earth should be a variety of 
fire or light (tejas). This reasoning has got merely 
an antiquarian interest and rests upon premises involv¬ 
ing pre-scientific notions about solidity and fluidity. 
Even the old-world physical science of India, as known 
to ancient Ayurvedic writers, would not accept the 
assumption that gold never loses its fluidity. 


With regard to air, there is some difference of 
opinion between the earlier and later NaiySyikas about 
its perceptibility. The former hold that air is inferred 
as the substratum of touch which is neither hot nor 
cold. The latter maintain that air is perceived by the 
sense of touch. Though it is the same throughout, it 
comes to have different names as prana, apana, vyma,. 
udana and samana, when it passes through the body, 
the heart, the anus, the whole body, the throat and the 
navel. These five aspects of the air are known as the 


vital airs. 

The senses of sight, taste, smell and touch are 
respectively constituted by light {tejas), water {jala), 
{prthivi) and air {vayu). They are all large 
enough {niahat), the senses of sight, taste and smell 
(caksus, rasana and ghrdna) being triads of the res¬ 
pective elements {hhiitd) and the sense of touch {tvak) 
spreading all over the body. Though they are large 
enough, they fall outside the range of external sense- 
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perception, for the reason that their qualities are sub- 
perceptional (anudbhuia'), or to be more accurate, for 
the reason that they are not associated with perceptible 
colour {udhhutarupa). 

Ether (Akdsa) is inferred as the eternal and all- 
pervasive substratum in which sound inheres. Accord¬ 
ing to the Sarhkhyas and Advaitins, it is an element 
produced and destroyed in the same way as other ele¬ 
ments. In Nyaya, the sense of hearing is represented 
by ether delimited by the orifice of the ear. Ether is 
all-pervasive (vibhu) in the sense that it comes into 
contact with all the movable {'Hiurta') substances of 
finite size {paricchinnapariindna). An all-pervasive 
substance does not admit of any movement and is one 
and eternal, divisibilty and non-eternity being incom¬ 
patible with all-pervasiveness. The sense of hearing is 
equated with space (cii^=spatial direction) by the 
Mimamsakas. It should be remembered that the term 
ether is the nearest approximation to dkdsa as under¬ 
stood in Nyaya and that the function of serving as the 
medium of light and heat, which modern science 
ascribes so ether, does not belong to dkdsa. 

9 

T—Time is the (distinctive) 
cause of expressions involving 
the terms past, etc. It is one 
all-pervasive and eternal. 

10 

T—Direction (in space) is 
the distinctive cause of expres- 
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sions involving the terms easf^ 
etc. It is one, all-pervasive and 
eternal. 

The above definitions of time and space, or direc¬ 
tion in space, indicate in simple and clear language, the 
way in which the exponents of the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
realism arrive at the two substances known as kdla and 
dik. One of the firmest convictions of the Nyaya 
realist is that there are objective realities exactly cor¬ 
responding to the elements constituting the subjective 
form of every valid experience (aniibhava) and that 
propositions and expressions recognised to be correct 
should be relied upon as the unmistakable indexes of 
the forms of experience which they are intended to 
express. The Naiyayikas argue that events are refer¬ 
red to as past, present or future, anterior or posterior, 
simultaneous or occurring in succession, slow or quick, 
and that such references cannot be accounted for except 
by the hypothesis that there is a distinct substance 
(drav.ya) known as kala (time). ‘Now the jar is’ 
(iddnlni ghatah)—such propositions are understood by 
the Naiyayikas as referring to some relation between 
the jar and the sun’s motion, on the basis of the old- 
world astronomical theory that the sun moves on the 
sky without ever coming to rest. 1 he Naiyayikas 
believe that the sun’s motion can be ascertained through 
perception as well as inference. The common-sense 
view of men connects the concept ol nozv (idanJm) 
with the sun’s motion (suryaparispanda), brought into 
relation with the thing denoted by the word collocated 
with iddnim in expressions like ‘idantm ghatah . The 
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sun’s motion is directly related only with the sun, such' 
direct relation being inherence (samavaya) in this case.- 
A jar can be connected with the sun’s motion only 
through some indirect relation. The principle of eco¬ 
nomy (Idghava) makes it necessary that the simplest 
conceivable relation of an indirect nature should be 
thought of as connecting the sun’s motion with a jar. 
The simplest form of indirect relation that may be 
conceived of in this case is ‘contact with the thing 
which is in contact with the intimate substratum of the 
motion in question— viz., the sun’ (svasamavdyisani- 
ytiktasamyoga). In this chain of indirect relation the 
two extreme ends are the two relata— viz., motion on 
the one side and jar on the other. The sun is the 
intimate substratum of the motion (svasamavdyi) ; the 
thing in direct contact with it is not the jar, as we 
know, but something else; and thdt something should 
be taken to be in contact with the jar. The relation of 
contact being possible only in the case of two subst¬ 
ances, the something, which forms the intermediate 
link between kriyasamavayin (the sun) on the one side 
and contact with the jar (^ghotosomyogci') on the other^ 

must be a substance {dravya). This substance is called, 
time (kdla). 

How are we to know that this intermediate sub¬ 
stance that bridges over the gulf between the sun and 
ajar, is one, eternal and all-pervasive, and does not 
come under any of the other substances? It is presented: 
in every experience or expression, explicitly or impli¬ 
citly, as substratum of other objects; it is not percep¬ 
tible, nor has it the qualities of colour, touch and 
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sound; so, it must be different from the five bhutas; it 
would be reasonable to suppose that it is of infinite 
magnitude {paramamahattva), since it is taken to be 
one and eternal for the sake of economy [Idghava ); 
and in view of the distinct cognitions we have of the 
past, present and future, as compared with the east, 
west, north and south, we should take time {kdia) to 
be different from space (dik). In a similar manner 
space (dik) is also inferred by the Naijayikas as the 
substratum of the contact which serves as the non- 
inherent (asamavdyi) cause of spatial proximity and 
distance (c/>ara/t'a and j&arc/z'o), referred to in state¬ 
ments like ‘ This lies farther’, ‘This lies near’. Both 
time and space (kdla and dik) are imperceptible 
according to the Naiyayikas and are all-pervading 
substances in which all the things in the Universe may 
be said to be present through the self-relation of time 
or space (kdlikasambandha or daxHkasanibandha)^ 
While time or space taken by itself (mahdkdla or 
akhandadik) is regarded as the containing substratum 
(adhikarana) of every thing in the world, eternal or 
non-eternal, only non-eternal objects, among the rest, 
may be regarded as container (adhikarana) of other 
objects through time-relation [kdlikasambandha), This 
is embodied in the oft-quoted dictum of Nyaya— 
*‘nityesu kdlikdyogah” 

Any producible thing may serve as the condition¬ 
ing adjunct of mahakdla (tht immtnst and indivisible 
time), and anything of limited size as the conditioning 
adjunct of akhandadesa (the immense and indivisi¬ 
ble space). The Naiyayikas s2iy—*‘Janyafndtram 
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J^lopadhih, murtamdiram digupadhih” Though time 
and space are indivisible and all-pervasive, temporal 
and spatial divisions are conceive! of through associa¬ 
tion with delimiting adjuncts in the form of some 
producible thing (janya) or of something limited in 
size (iHurta). In this way, divisions of time to a 
moment (ksana) downward and divisions of space are 
arrived at. 

The Vaiyakarana philosophers speak of time and 
space as modifications of the subtle sound (sabdatan- 
mdtra), which is a substance (dravya) according to 
them. The Buddhist idealists regard time and space as 
merely forms of momentary and fleeting consciousness 
(vijndna). The Advaitic monists look upon time and 
space as phenomenal appearances super-imposed upon 
the absolute Brahman, which is the only reality trans¬ 
cending them. The Samkhyas would bring both time 
and space under the elemental evolute {bhuta) called 
dkdsa. Modern Naiyayikas like Raghimdtha Siromani 
bring time and space under God {Uvara) and regard 
them as phases of the omnipotent and omnipresent 

Lord. In Chapter II, ahnika I, sutras 40 to 44, of the 
N'ydyasutrabhdsya, Gautama and Vatsyayana elucidate 
the conceptions of the present, past and future. 
Vatsyayana points out that time is presented in our 
experience mainly through the help of motion and not 
through association with distance. The Bhasyakara 
observes under 11—1—41—<‘Nddhvavyahgyah kdlah, 
him tarhi kriyavyahgyah”. A kriyd, as understood by 
Vatsyayana in this context, is not a single activity but 
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a series of activities. The conception of a kriyd or 
hatnia, even in its strict sense, is inseparably bound up 
with the conception of duration, every kriyd lasting for 
four ksanas (moments) as already explained in page 16, 
part III, supra. In this connection, it should be 
remembered that though there can be no contact 
between two all-pervasive substances (vihhudravya)^ 
there is contact between one such substance and 
another substance limited in size; for contact presup¬ 
poses movement, and in the case of a substance limited 
in size, movement is possible, though it is not possible 
in the case of an all-pervasive substance. 

11 

T—The substratum in 
which cognition inheres is the 
soul (diman). It is of two 
kinds—the supreme Soul and 
the individual soul. Of these 
two, the supreme Soul is one 
and is the omniscient Lord. 
The individual soul, on the other 
hand, is different in association 
with different organisms or 
bodies, though it is all-pervasive 
and eternal. 

12 

T—Mind (manas) is the 
sense by means of which plea¬ 
sure and such other (perceptible 
qualities of the soul) are direct- 
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ly apprehended. There are 
innumerable minds (manamsi)^ 
since they are specifically linked 
up with each soul and they are 
atomic and eternal. 

Atman (soul) is the substratum in which know¬ 
ledge inheres. This definition is quite adequate to 
indicate that the smil is a substance (dravya) and to 
differentiate it from other substances. One’s own 
soul or self is, according to Nyaya, revealed in one’s 
inner perceptual experience arising through the inner 
sense of mind, independently of the external senses, 
i.e., in one’s mdnasa-pratyaksa which takes the forms 
—T know', T will’, ‘1 feel’, ‘I wish’ {‘aham jdndmi’, 
‘aham yate’,‘aham sukhV,‘aharn icchdmi’). It should 
be noted that, even in such inner experiences, it is 
never presented by itself, but it is presented only as the 
substratum of knowledge or consciousness (jndna), 
volitional effort (krH=yatna), pleasure and pain 
(sukha, duhkha) and desire {icchd'). For this reason, 
the Naiyayikas hold that one’s own soul or self is 
revealed in mental perception {mdnasapratyaksa), only 
in association with one or the other of its perceptible 
special qualities (yogyavisesagunayogenaiva). It is 
believed by some that the Vaisesikas hold that dtman is 
imperceptible and that they differ from the Naiyayikas 
in this respect. The authority of Kanada’s sutra VIII 
—2 (^tatrdtmd manascdpratyakse) is also invoked in 
this connection. Prasastapada also seems to support 
this view in his statement that, though dtman is subtle 
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and imperceptible, he is inferred as the conscious agent 
who uses the senses as instruments in producing cogni¬ 
tions :— Cf .— 

‘'Tasya sauksniydt apratyaksatve'pi karanaih 

sahdadynpalabdhyanumitaih srotradibhih snniadhi- 
gamah kriyate” (Prahstapddabh'dsya—Viz. S. S. 
page 69). This belief is based on a misapprehension 
which threatens to become a permanent feature of many 
an English treatise dealing with Indian logic. The 
fact, however, seems to be that both Kanada (Cf .— 
Vais. Su. Ill—ii—9 and 10) and Prasastapada (Cf. 
Bhdsya —Viz. S. S., pages 70 187) admit that one’s 
own diman is revealed in one’s own mental perception. 
Sridhara also draws attention to this in his Kandall 
(Viz. S. S. page 71) when he observes that, though 
dtman is directly perceived by the manas, as agent or 
owner through association with the body and senses 
with which he came to be invested as a result of his 
own deeds,yet imperceptibility (a'pratyaksatva) happens 
to be predicated with reference to dtman, merely in 
view of the soul fallingoutside therange of the external 
senses. The leading exponents of the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
system are, however, agreed that one person’s soul 
cannot be perceived by the manas oi another person and 
that, even in the case of one’s own soul, mental percep¬ 
tion (mdnasapratyksa) is misleading since it often 
lumps up dtman and body into one jumble. For this 
reason, in order to prove the existence of soul as a 
distinct entity and to differentiate it from the body, the 
senses, the vital airs and such other things, it would 
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be necessary to resort to inference. Two typical argu¬ 
ments adduced by the Vaisesikas and Naiyayikas in this 
connection are worthy of consideration. From the 
movement of a chariot, one ordinarily infers the pres¬ 
ence of a charioteer who drives it; even so, one infers 
an individual soul who drives a body, from its various 
activities. Knowledge and such other qualities, nor¬ 
mally perceived only by the inner sense manas, require 
an intimately related substratum in which they inhere, 
for the reason that qualities invariably inhere in subs¬ 
tances; all other substances being eliminated, a distinct 
substance, in which knowledge and such other qualities 
inhere, should be recognised; and that substance is 
called atman. Since individual experiences vary in a 

definite manner, the individual atman associated with 
one body .should be taken to be different from the 
individual atman associated with another body. At 
the same time, in order to account for remembrance of 
previous experiences and for the first instinctive effort 
which a new-born baby, immediately after its birth, 
puts forth to preserve its life by means of the usual 
suck, it would be necessary to assume that every indivi¬ 
dual soul is permanent and eternal. It is an accepted 
principle that everybody reaps as he sows and never 
reaps what he does not sow; and in order to avoid 
conflict with this principle, it w'ould be necessary to 
ascribe to every jiva, pre-natal existence and persistence 
after death. The soul cannot be atomic in size; for 
cognition and such other special qualities are perceiveci 
by the inner sense— manas, while the qualities of atoms 
can never be perceived. Nor ca,n the soul be of medium 
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size (madhyamaparimana); for, anything which has 
the size called mahattva (largeness) and which is not 
all-pervasive (vibhn), is non-eternal and therefore 
comes to an end; but dtman cannot come to an end as 
already explained. On these grounds, the Nyaya-Vai- 
sesika system maintains that there are innumerable 
souls and every diman is eternal (nitya) and all-perva¬ 
sive (viblnt). Though the soul is present everywhere, 
consiousness and other special qualities attributed to it 
are produced within the sphere delimited by body 
(sarlra); and this is the reason why body is described 
as the field of dtnian’s experience— {dimano bhogdya- 
tanani sarlrani). 

According to Nyayn, dtman is of two kinds—the 
individual soul (jwa) and the supreme Soul {paramdt- 
man). Fourteen qualities are ascribed to the former— 
jyi^.j—number, size, contact, disjunction, separateness, 
cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, dislike, volitional 
effort, merit, demerit and reminiscent impressions; and 
eightqualities are ascribed to the latter— viz. :—number, 
size, contact, disjunction, separateness, cognition, desire, 
and volitional effort. The Naiyayikas accept the 
supreme authority and infallibility of revealed texts 
[sruii) and recognise, on the authority of those texts, 
the existence of omnipotent and omniscient God. He 
should be brought under the class of substances called 
dtman, for the reason that he is the intimate substratum 
(samavdyin) of eternal knowledge. With a view to 
removing such doubts, misapprehensions and difficulties 
as may arise in this connection, the Naiyayikas seek to 
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support their theistic doctrine, ultimately based on sruti^ 
by means of syllogistic arguments, Odayanacarya of 
the tenth century A. D., who is the greatest champion 
of Nyaya theism, suggests no less than eight syllogistic 
arguments in support of the Nyaya view that the whole 
creation is made by God who is omniscient, omnipotent 
and eternal. Earth and such other products (^arj;a) 
constituting the created world should have been created 
by a conscious agent having a full and definite know¬ 
ledge of all the details relating to the required causal 
apparatus; and such an agent in the case of the whole 
crelation cannot conceivably be a jiva (individual soul) 
and should therefore be the supreme Soul (Paramatman 
-Isvara). At the beginning of creation the 

volitional effort (^Qlfltna) leading to the concretive 
activity (dyojana), which produced contact between 
two atoms, should be taken to inhere in a conscious 
being; and the concious being cannot be jiva and 
should be Isvara. The various planets are sustained in 
their position and do not sink down or dash against 
each other; this should be due to the sustaining effort 
(dhrti) of some conscious being, who is Isvara. The 
intelligent being, who is originally responsible for the 
first introduction (pada) into the world of certain 
indispensable crafts and arts like weaving and pot- 
making, cannot be jlva and should be taken to be 
Isvara. The infallibility of the V^edas depends on the 
unfailing validity of the knowledge derived from them; 
that knowledge is always valid on account of the 
eternal purity of the source from which the Vedas 
originated; and that source is the omniscient God. The 
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vedic texts consisting of sentences should have been 
composed by some intelligent author; and that author 
of supreme intelligence is the omniscient God. The 
number ‘two’ {dvitvasamkhya), belonging to two 
atoms, is the cause of the size of dyads (dvyanuka) ; 
two and the higher numbers are all products resulting 
from the enumerative cognition (apeksabuddhi) of the 
person who counts; and at the beginning of creation, 
such enumerative cognition could be attributed only to 
the omniscient God and to none else. All these eight 
arguments are summed up by Udayana in this verse 
(Kusumanjali V. 1): — “Karyayojanadhrtyadeh padat 
pratyayatah sruieh’,Vdkyat samkhydvisesdcca sadhyo 
vUvavidavyayah” 

It would be useful to compare the Nyaya view 
of dtman with the corresponding theories in other 
systems of Indian philosophy. In the Sarhkhya-Yoga 
system, there are innumerable souls (purusah) and 
every purusa is an unrelated, attributeless, self-lumi¬ 
nous, eternal and omnipresent being who is identical 
with consciousness (cit). In the Yoga system, in 
addition to the ordinary purusa, God is recognised as a 
special type of purusa [purusavisesa), who is not 
affected by any of the defects by which the ordinary 
purusa is affected and who is pre-eminently and eter¬ 
nally omniscient and functions as the first teacher of 
all the ancient teachers. The Bhattas and Prabhakaras, 
for all ostensible purposes, banished God from their 
system, for fear lest the sovereign authority and 
supreme pre-eminence of the Veda might be detracted 
from. The soul in the Bhatta system is the substratum 
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of consciousness and the object of inner perception 

(manoiSaPTatyakisa), though cognition itself is only 
inferred and not perceived by the manas; and in each 
body a different soul which is eternal and all-pervasive, 
is embodied. The Prabhakaras also recognise differ¬ 
ent, eternal and all-pervasive souls in different bodies; 
and the soul, however, is not the object of mental 
perception (mdnasapratyaksa), according to their 
system. Expressions like ‘I cognize myself’ (tnaffi 
jdndmi) are understood to refer to diman, not as the 
object {karma) of cognition, but merely as coming 
within the scope of cognition. The Prabhakara school 
holds that in every cognition, three factors are invari¬ 
ably presented— viz., the object (visaya), the soul as 
knower or the substratum of cognition {jndtd), and 
the cognition itself {jndna-svatupa). The followers 
of Sri Ramanuja and certain other Vaisnavas hold that 
the individual soul {]lva) is different in different 
bodies and is atomic in size (anuparimdna). The 
Bauddha idealists would not recognise a permanent 
soul and would reduce it to momentary consciousness 
(ksanikav'ijndna) ; while the Jaina realists wotild make 
the soul commensurate with the body. The Advaitic 
monists hold that the individual soul (jwa), which 
appears to vary in association with mind {antahkarana} 
and to partake of the latter’s vicissitudes, is in fact 
identical with the immutable and absolute reality called 

Brahman. 


Mind {manas) is described by the Naiyayikas as 

the inner sense which directly apprehends pleasure 
6 * 
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pain, cognition and such other perceptible qualities of 

the soul. To avoid confusion of one’s experiences 

with those of another, it should be taken to be different 

in different individuals. On the ground that a percep¬ 
tual experience can arise only through some sense 

{indriya) being brought into relation with what is per¬ 
ceived, an inner sense (antarindriya) is inferred to 
account for the inner perception of pleasure, pain etc. 
One can have only one cognition at a time; according 
to the Naiyayikas, more than one cognition cannot arise 
simultaneously. This fact (^yugapaj jndndnutpatti) is 
relied upon by Gautama as the chief argument to prove 
the existence of manas an an atomic substance. Atwan 
is all-pervasive (vibhu'^ and comes into relation with all 
the senses and their objects at the same time. How 
are we then to account for the fact that two or more 
cognitions never arise simultaneously but come into 
being one after another? This has to be explained 
through the assumption ot a substance which can come 
into relation with only one of the external senses at a 
time; and this substance is the atomic manas (para- 
mdnuparimdnam manah). The Nyaya-Vaisesika 
system ascribes eight qualities to manas—nnxnhev, 
atomic size, separateness, contact, disjunction, remote¬ 
ness, proximity and rapidity. The Prabhakaras agree 
with the Naiyayikas in the view that manas is an eternal 

atomic substance, but would not accept the view that 

dtman is the object of mental perception (mdnasa- 
praiygksa). The Bhattas maintain that is all- 

pervasive and is in eternal contact with the all-perva¬ 
sive atwan; that dtman and manas, in contact with 
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each other, function only within the sphere of the body 
{sar'ira) with which they happen to be associated; and 
that our experience is inconclusive and cannot be said 
to be such as would rule out the possibility of several 
cognitions arising at the same time. The Advaitins 
regard aiitahharana or the inner instrument of know- 
ledp as a substance constituted by light {tejas) and 
maintain that it is not a sense {indriya) in the strict 
sense of the term and that its modifications (vrttayah) 

may assume a cognitive, volitional or emotional form 
according as circumstances vary. 


The unswerving fidelity of the Naiyayikas to 
realism in a strict sense is mainly responsible for the 
somewhat extreme views which they have chosen to 
adopt in regard to atman and manas. It would appear 

that the fundamental distinction between spirit and 

matter is either missed or ignored in the Nyaya theory 
which reduces atman to a mere substance and places it 
on a par with forms of dead matter like a stone, and 
which treats consciousness as a quality arising in at 7 nan 
under certain conditions. The Nyaya realist, however 
would point out that his theory of atman is free from’ 
the weak holes through which the idealistic inundation 
may sweep away everything, such as, for instance a 
shrewd mind might easily notice in the Samkhya view 
that the soul is identical with the self-lumi¬ 

nous consciousness. It should be remembered that the 
Naiyayikas have provided adequate safeguards against 
the materialist (edrvaka) fraternising with them in 
he facts that atman is always the seat of reminiscent 
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impressions (bhavand), merit (dhafma) and demerit 

(adharma) till the moment of final release and that, 

even after final release, dtman is the seat of the annihi¬ 
lation of all evils (^dtyantikaduhkhadhvamsa) and not 
reduced to the form of an eternal stone, as some critics 
may fancy. Manas, in the Nyaya theory, is in no way 
better than any form of dead matter, except in respect 
of its fitness for a special kind of activity and of 
contact with dtman ; and it is so in most of the other 
systems of Indian philosophy. It is, however, where 
the Nyaya theorist endeavours to maintain the eternity 
oi dtman by making it all-pervasive [vihhu), that he 
allows himself to be tripped up by the Advaitic monist, 
who would triumphantly draw attention to the ultimate 
merger which the recognition of innumerable all- 
pervasive souls might inevitably result in. It is here 
that the Nyaya theory of dtman stands foredoomed. 

It is suggested by some writers that neither 

Kanada nor Gautama could be said to have intended 

# 

to give a place in their systems to the conception of 
God. But it would be difficult to believe that Kanada, 
who believed in seers and the immense scope and capa¬ 
city of their knowledge (drsajndna), did not believe in 
the existence of the omniscient God. There are good 
reasons to believe that Gautama, who would ascribe the 

authorship of the Veda, to the Greatest (truth- 

speaker), took God for granted and that Uddyo- 
takara, Vacaspatimisra and others were right in 
suggesting that the refutation of God’s causality 
in the fourth chapter of Gautama’s sutras should 
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be understood to have reference to the relation of 
material cause (upadanakarana) and effect, and not 
to that of the agent, an instrumental cause (nimitta- 
karana). It is also worthy of notice, in this connec¬ 
tion, that the Nyaya theory of creationistic causa¬ 
tion (aTambhavada) and the atomic theory would 
be incomplete and unintelligible in certain respects, 
without explaining, as Udayana points out, the first 
concretive activities of pairs of atoms to form dyads, 
by attributing them to the volitional effort of the omni¬ 
scient Creator. If the Naiyayikas had confined them¬ 
selves to the creationistic argument to prove the 
existence of God, their God would be reduced to a 
‘demiurgic potter of the macrocosmic pot' (^Brahtnanda- 
kulala). But luckily for the Nyaya theism, Udayana- 
carya based many a theistic argument in his Kmuman- 
jali^ on the moral values recognised in the Hindu 
society. In the history of Indian theism, that 
Udayana s theistic contribution is of particular value 
in demonstrating the extent to which theism may press 
reason into service where revelation fails, as in the 
case of anti-Vedic Buddhists, is a fact which every 
student of Nyaya should remember. It is this fact 
that emboldened Udayana to claim to be the saviour of 
the world’s Saviour in the following verse which tradi¬ 
tion attributes to Udayana— 

“Aisvaryamadawiatto'si nidmavajnaya vartase \ 
‘‘Upasthitesu bauddhesu madadhtna tava sthitihy’* 
In Thy almighty power, inebriate thou art and 
thou dost not care for me. But Thy very existence 
depends upon me, when the Bauddhas approach. 
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T—Colour is the quality 
which is perceived only by the 
sense of vision. It is of seven 
kinds—the seven varieties beings 
white, blue, yellow, red, green, 
brown and variegated. It is 
found in earth, water and 
light. Of these three, in earth, 
all the seven varieties are found. 
White colour, which is not 
brilliant, belongs to water. 
White colour, which is brilliant, 
belongs to light, 

14 

* T—Taste is the quality 

which is perceived by the sense 
of taste. It is of six kinds, the 
six varieties being sweet, acid, 
salt, pungent, astringent and 
bitter. It is found in earth and 
water. Of these two, in earth, 
all the six varieties are found; 
while the sweet only belongs to 
water. 

15 

T—Smell is the quality 
which is perceived by the sense 

of smell. It is of two kinds— 
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the fragrant and the non-frag- 
rant. It is found in earth only* 

16 

T—Touch is the quality 
which can be perceived only by 
the sense of touch. It is of three 
kinds—the three varieties being 
cool, hot and lukewarm. It is 
found in earth, water and fire. 
Of these three, to water belongs 
the cool touch, the hot touch to 
fire, and the lukewarm touch to 
earth and air. 


1 / 

T—The four qualities 
beginning with colour are pro¬ 
duced in earth through the appli¬ 
cation of heat and are not 
eternal. In the case of other 
substances, they are eternal in 
such of them as are eternal and 
they are not eternal in such of 
them as are not eternal. 


The word ‘only’ in the definition of colour 
excludes the^ sense of touch. Thus the definition, 
amounts to this:—that colour is quality which is per¬ 
ceived m the normal way by the sense of vision and' 
does not come within the range of the normal percep-^^ 
tion arising from the sense of touch. In this definition 
It is necessary to refer to ‘normal visual perception’. 
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since even smell and such other qualities may, accord¬ 
ing to the Naiyayikas, be brought within the range of 
the super-normal perception arising from the sense of 
vision. The word quality (guna) in the definition is 
necessary and it excludesthe jdti, colourness (rupatva), 
common to all the colours and the total negation of 
colour (rUpdbhdva) ; for, a sense which peiceives an 
object perceives also its jdti and abhdva under normal 
conditions and rupatva and rupdhhdva can thus be 
normally perceived by the sense of sight. The defini¬ 
tion of colour, as explained above, is not satisfactory; 
it is applicable to contact between a ray of light and a 
wall (prabhdbhittisamyoga), the contact in such cases 
being visible, though not tangible. To obviate this 
ativydpti, the definition of colour has to be modified in 

this manner:—‘Colour has the differentia of a species 
of gunas, which is normally visible but not tangible 

(••Tvagagrdhyacaksurgrdhyagunavibhajakopddhimat”). 

The definitions of taste, smell and touch set forth 
above have to be understood in a similar way. These 
pre-scientific classifications of colour and other qualities 
have only some historical and speculative interest. In 
the list of colours, the Naiyayikas have included the 
variegated colour (citrarupa) as a distinct variety. 
The reason why they have done so is to be found in 
their theory of avayavin (composite structure), which 
is ultimately attributable to their creationistic view of 
causation. In the Nyaya theory, a composite product 
{avayavin) is entirely different from its component 
parts {avayava)) a cloth which is made up of threads 
of different colours, is seen as having a variegated 
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colour; the different colours belonging to the threads 
cannot be said to produce the corresponding colours in 
the single composite whole, for the reason that colour 
is a pervasive (vydpyavrtti) quality, unlike the non- 
pervasive {avydpyavrtti) contact, which may be at once 
present and not present in a composite unit, and for the 
reason that one composite unit can thus have only one 
colour; were it true that the cloth of variegated colour 
has no colour apart from those of the component 
threads, the composite cloth itself would be devoid of 
any colour and would therefore become normally invi¬ 
sible, visual perception ordinarily depending upon the 
presence of colour which is not sub-perceptional 
(anudbhuta) but perceptible (tidhhuia) ; and on these 
grounds, in order to account for the visual perception 
of a variegated cloth, it becomes necessary to recognize 
variegated colour {citrariipa) as a distinct variety of 
colour. In cases where a composite product is made 
up of component parts having different tastes or 
different smells, the avayavin itself has no taste or 


smell and the different tastes or smells that may be 
perceived belong to the avayavas. In such cases, there 
is no necessity for postulating any distinct variety of 
taste or smell known as citrarasa (varied taste) or 
citragandha (varied smell). 

Colour, taste, smell and touch admit of change in 
earth through baking (paka), which is explained by 
the Naiyayikas as amounting to contact of a special 
kind with fire (vijatiyatejassamyoga). The Vaisesika 
theorists hold that, when a pot is baked or when a 
mango ripens through heat, the composite products get 
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disintegrated down to the stage of atoms; the qualities 
of colour, taste, smell and touch in those atoms are 
destroyed by heat; and a different colour, taste, smell 
and touch are produced; and then integration takes 
place, new dyads, triads and other composite products 
being formed in accordance with the adrstas of the 
individual souls concerned with such products. This 
theory of pdka is known as pihtpdkavada or ‘the theory 
of atoms being burnt’. The Nyaya theorists, on the 
other hand, hold that composite products are left intact 
in pdka and are not disintegrated and that their colour 
and such other qualities are replaced by corresponding 
qualities of different species. This theory of pdka 
maintained by the Naiyayikas is known as pitharapdka- 
7jdda or ‘the theory of composite wholes being burnt.’ 

It should be remembered, in this connection, that in the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika system, earth is the onh'^ substance 
which admits of the special process of burning called 
pdka, though contact with fire is quite possible in the 

case of any other substance. 


18 

T—Number is the special 
cause of enumerative expres¬ 
sions, such as one, two and so- 
on. It is present in all the nine 
substances and it is represented 
by numbers beginning from 
one and ending with pardrdha 


(one thousand croresof crores). 
Number one may be everlasting 
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or non-eternal—everlasting in 
everlasting substances and non¬ 
eternal in non-eternal substances. 
Number tu'o and the higher 
numbers are non-eternal every¬ 
where. 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika theory of ‘number’ is one 
of the instances of the realistic excesses of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika ontology. Number is a quality (gum) 
according to this system and is an objective reality. 
Number being a quality, how would the Naiyayikas 
account for propositions like ‘there are twenty-four 
qualities’ (caturvimsatirgunah)? They would explain 
such propositions as referring to numbers co-existent 
with qualities in substances or as referring to the 
relation of objectness (visayata) between qualities and 
peculiar type of cognition known as cnunierative 
cognition (apeksabuddhi). According to the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika theory, two (dvitvo) and the higher numbers 
are produced in the substances which are counted and 
come within the scope of enumerative cognition 
(apeksahuddhi). Apeksabuddlii in this system is the 
cognition involved in the process of counting and it 
takes the form ‘This is one; this is one; and thus these 
are two’ (ayani ekah, ay am ekah, ahatya, dvau). 

Though a cognition lasts only for two moments 
('ksana) and comes to an end in the third moment from 
its origin, apeksdbuddhi lasts three moments from ils 
origin and comes to an end in the fourth moment 

Why the exponents of the Nyaya-Vaisesika system 
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allow a longer lease of life to apeksdbuddhi than to 
other varieties of cognition requires some explanation. 
Apeksdbuddhi is the cause of ‘two' (^dvitva) and the 
higher numbers. If apeksdbuddhi were to come to an 
end at the third moment from its origin, dvitva would 
come to an end at the fourth moment of apeksdbuddhi. 
Apeksdbuddhi diTxsts at a particular moment; at the 
next moment, dvitva arises, and may come into relation 
with an external sense—say sight—at that moment; the 
indeterminate perception of dvitvatva (dvitvatvanirvi- 
kalpaka) comes into being at the third moment and the 
determinate perception of dvitva arises at the fourth 
moment; if apeksdbuddhi were to come to an end at 
its third moment, dvitva would cease to exist at the 
fourth moment, when it is actually seen; and to say 
that a thing is seen at the moment at which it ceases to 
exist is obviously absurd. In order to avoid this 
absurd result, the Nyaya-V^aisesika hypothesis of 
apeksdbuddhi allows to it a life of three moments, its 
end taking place at the fourth moment from its origin 
and being followed at its fifth moment by the end of 
dvitva, which continues to exist and comes to be seen 
at the fourth moment. In Nyaya terminology ekatva, 
dvitva and such other terms ordinarily denote number 
(sahikhyd), and may, in certain cases, denote the rela¬ 
tion of being the object of a particular enumerative 
cognition (apeksabuddhi-visesa-visayatva). Ekatva 
may also be taken occasionally in a negative sense, 
when it is understood to mean uniqueness or ‘being not 
seconded by another thing of the same species (^sva- 
sajatlyadvitlyardhityam). In Vaisesika treatises like 
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Samkaramisra’s Sutropaskara, the process by which 
apeksahuddhi originates and functions is described 
thus: “The sense concerned comes into relation with 
the thing in which dvitva is to be produced; then the 
indeterminate perception of ekatvatva, common to all 
the numbers called ekatva, wrists; then the co-ordinat¬ 
ing group-cognition (samuhdlambana) of two units of 
ekatva arises; then dvitva itself comes into being; then 
the indeterminate perception of dvitvatva, the jdti 
common to all the numbers called dvitva, arises; then 
follows the determinate perception of dvitva) then the 

two substances having cfz/i/t'o are cognized; and lastly 

such a cognition produces the corresponding impres¬ 
sion (samskdra) in the soul.” While ekatva is com¬ 
pletely contained in a single container {pratyeka- 
parydpta)^ dvitva and the higher numbers are partially 
contained (vydsajyavrtti) in each of the containers 

and completely contained only in groups of two and 
so on. 

The NySya conception of number—more especially 
of two and the higher numbers—as qualities inhering 
in substance may be described by the opponents of the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika realism and pluralism, as well as by the 
exponents of the modern school of Nyaya (^navya- 
nyaya), as specimens of the warty overgrowths dis¬ 
figuring the complexion of Nyaya realism. But shrewd 
critics who can probe into the heart of Nyaya may be 
able to find in it an effective check to monistic thought 
which seeks to efface completely all the numbers and 
their metaphysical implications holding together the 
component parts of the social fabric. 
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19 

T—Size is the special cause 
of expressions pertaining to 
measurement. It is found in all 
the nine substances. It is of 
four kinds—atomic, large, long 
and short. 

20 

T—Separateness is the 
special cause of expressions 
such as ‘this is separate from 
that’. It is found in all the 
substances. 

21 

T—Contact is the special 
cause of expressions such as 
‘these are in contact with each 
other.’ It is found in all the 
substances. 

22 

T—Disjunction is the 
quality which destroys contact. 

It is found in all the substances. 

23 

T—Remoteness and proxi¬ 
mity are the special causes of 
expressions such as ‘this is 
remote,’ ‘this is near’. They 
are found in the four substances 
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beginning with earth and in 
manas. They are of two kinds, 
those that are due to time and 
those due to space. In a remote 
substance, spatial remoteness is 

found; and in a substance lying 
near, spatial proximity is found. 
In an older person, temporal 
remoteness is found; and in a 
younger person, temporal proxi¬ 
mity is found. 

It will be seen that sections 18 to 21 and section 23 
in the text define number, size, contact, remoteness and 
proximity as special causes of the respective expressions 
which refer to them. The term vyavahdra is used in 
the text and is usually understood in the sense of 
‘expression in words’ or ‘putting into words’ (sabda- 
prayoga). One cannot say ‘this is one’ (ayamckah) 
or ‘this is large’ (ayam mahan), unless the thing 
referred to has the attribute connoted by the words 
‘one’ (eka) or large (mahat). By elimination, the 
attribute ekatva or mahattvacsLU be shown to be distinct • 
qualities. ^ In the case of the expressions referred to, 
our experience enables us to establish the relation of 
causality between them and ihe qualities connoted by 
the expressions used. God, time, space and adrsta 
(the unseen impressions resulting from good or bad 
deeds) are believed by the Naiyayikas to be common 
causes of all products; and to exclude these common 
causes (sadharanakarana), the phrase asadharana- 
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karana (special causes) is used in the definitions of 
number, size, contact etc. All these definitions are 
based on the supposition that the expressions referred 
to are all correct and should be taken in their popular 

sense. 

In the Nyaya-Vaisesika system, the size of the 
atoms—called f arimdndalya and the size of all-perva- 
sive substances (vibhu )—called paramafnahaiiva are 
eternal. The cause which produces a size is the corres¬ 
ponding size of the component parts, as in the case of 
all the degrees of mahattva above that of a triad and 
below that of an all-pervasive substance; or it is the 
number (samkhyd) of the component parts, as in the 
case of the sizes of a triad and a dyad; or it is loose 


contact (pracaya) of the component parts as in the case 
of a ball of cotton. The two sizes denoted by the 
words ‘long’ and ‘short’ (dtrghatva and hrasvatva) 

may well be brought under mahattva and anutva and 
need not be recognised to be distinct varieties of size. 

The distinct position which separateness (prihak- 
tva) occupies in the list of qualities recognised by the 
Vaisesikas is dependent chiefly upon the view that the 
experience embodied in the proposition ‘A jar stands 
out separate from a cloth’ {ghatah Patal Prthak) should 

be distinguished from the experience embodied m the 
proposition ’A jar is not a cloth’ (.ghalah patona) and 
that the former should be interpreted as an affirma ive 
proposition referring to the positive enttty ca led 
prthaktva and the latter as a negative proposition refer¬ 
ring to the negative category of reciprocal non-existence 
called myonyabhava. Though the older Naiyayikas 
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support this view, some of the Naiyayikas like Raghu- 

• shrewdly see that this way of differ¬ 
entiating prthaktva from anyonyahhava would only 
amount to the recognition of some useless distinction 
without any real difference and they discard prthaktva 
along with similar useless (qualities like remoteness and 
distance, which are merely temporal and spatial rela¬ 
tions involving a larger or smaller number of interven¬ 
ing contacts {Vide part III —p. 14), 

It would be useful to refer again, in this connec¬ 
tion, to the remarks at pages 51 and 52 of part III, 
about the Nyaya conception of contact {samyoga) as a 
quality and as an external relation possible only 

between two substances. The N}aya theorists would 
not recognize contact between two all-pervasive sub¬ 
stances; Contact may arise from activity (kriyd) or 
from another contact. The latter variety is to be 
found in the contact which arises between one’s body 
taken as a whole and a book, when the book is held in 
one’s hand; and this variety of samyoga called smhyo- 
gaja-samyoga is an inevitable result of the Nyaya view 
that a composite whole (avayavin) \s totally different 
from us component parts. The contact which arises when 
one hits with force is called abhighdta (striking) and it 
causes sound or some activity resulting in disjunction 

between the things joined by such contact; and a con¬ 
tact which does not cause sound or does not cause some 
activity of the kind described is called nodana (push¬ 
ing). In the Nyaya system, contact is a typical instance 
of a non-pervasive object {avyapyavrtti). Certain 
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things are spatially non-pervasive [daisikavyapyavrtti ); 
for instance, contact with a monkey (kapisamypga) is 
spatially non-pervasive in the sense that it may be said 
to be present and not present in the same tree at the 
same time, with reference to its top and foot. In a 
similar way, all the producible things (janyapadartha) 
are temporally non-pervasive in the sense that they may 
be said to be present and not present in undivided time 
(^mahdkala), with reference to the periods preceding 
and following their production. Advanced students of 
Advaita may realise that the conception of avydpya- 
vrtiitva developed by the Naiyayikas is, indeed, used by 
them as their life-belt when they have to save their 
realism from being drowmed in the Advaitic deluge in 
which everything other than the absolute Brahman 
sinks down to the level of mUhya (unreal) and turns 


out to be relatively real in the sense that it co-exists 


with its own non-existence. 


The Vaisesika theorists argue that disjunction 
{vibhaga) should not be equated with the negation of 
contact in any form; and the older Naiyayikas support 
them. Disjunction cannot be the antecedent negation 
of contact (smhyogapragabhdva ); for, in cases where 
we have the experience ‘these are disunited’ (imau 
vibhaktali),^ve do not have the experience ‘these will 
come into contact with each other’ (imau samyukiau 
lhavisyatah). Disjunction cannot be the total negation 
of contact (samyogaiyantobhava) ; for, in that case, 

one should have the experience ‘these two qualities are 
disunited’ (imau gunau vibhaktau), but one never has 
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such experience of vibhdga in the case of qualities. In 
every case of disjunction, one invariably realizes that 

contact is destroyed; but disjunction itself cannot be 
identified with loss of contact (samyogandsa), for the 

reason that contact is also lost when one of the substan¬ 
ces in contact with each other happens to be destroy¬ 
ed and that, in such cases, one does not speak of dis¬ 
junction (vibhdga). Loss of contact between two 
substances which continue to exist has to be accounted 
for. It cannot be the direct result of discretive move¬ 
ment (knya). For, in a case where a particular finger 
as a result of its activity, comes into contact with a tree 
and the hand likewise comes into contact with the same 
tree as a result of its movement, the finger may be 

moved away from the tree and thus lose its contact 

with the t,ee; m that case, one speaks of the hand also 
losing contact with the same tree; the movement of the 
nger may cause the loss of contact between the fiimer 
and the tree; and this movement does not belong to the 
hand and cannot, therefore, have anything to do with 

the loss of contact between the hand and the tree. In 

sud instances, the loss of samyoga should be attributed 
to a cause other than movement (karma) and this 
cause IS called vibhdga or disjunction! By a procts of 

elimination, disjunction is brought under the category 

to maintain that is a distinct quality invT, 

many an assumption which cannot be satLfactoH v 
sus,a.ned The later Nttiyayikas realise ihe w S 
points in this argument and bring vibhaga under loss of 

contact (Miiiyoiiaadiu). y onoer loss of 
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The qualities mentioned above, vis. —number, 
size, separateness, contact, disjunction, remoteness 
and proximity, and fluidity and viscidity are capable, 
of being perceived by two of the external senses— 
the sight and the touch. Sections 25 and 26 in the 
following text deal with fluidity and viscidity. 

24 

T—Weight is the non-inti¬ 
mate cause of the first downward 
motion (of a falling substance). 
It is found in earth and water. 

25 

T—Fluidity is the non-inti¬ 
mate cause of the first flow (of 
a fluid substance). It is found 
in earth, water and light. It is 
of two kinds—natural fluidity 
and artificial fluidity. Natural 
fluidity is found in water. Arti¬ 
ficial fluidity is found in earth 
and light. In certain varieties 
of earth like ghee, etc., fluidity 
of the artificial variety is 
brought about through contact 
with fire; and it is also found in 
gold and such other varieties of 
light. 

26 

X—Viscidity is the quality 
which causes the lumping up o£ 
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powder etc.,— i.e. the particles 
of powder,etc., to adhere to each 
other. It belongs only to water. 

The above definitions of gurutva, dravatva and 
sneha have hardly any scientific value and they are 

based wholly on speculation resting upon certain popular 

notions. It should be noted that gurutva (weight), 
according to Nyaya theorists, is beyond the range of 
sense-perception (aiindriya). The Naiyayikas main¬ 
tain that, though oil and such other substances appear 
to have viscidity (sneha), it really belongs to water 
which forms part of those substances. 

27 

T —Sound is a quality 
which is perceived by the ear. It 
belongs only to the ether. It is 
of two kinds — vis., noise and 
alphabetic sound. Noise is found 
in a drum and alphabetic sounds 
form languages like Sanskrit. 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika theorists distinguish between 
inarticulate noise called dhvani and articulate alpha¬ 
betic sounds called varna. They further distinguish 
three varieties of sounds, in view of the three kinds of 
causes which may produce them. These three varieties 
are:—(1) the sound caused by contact (samyogafa), 

(2) the sound caused by disjunction (vibhdgaja), and 

(3) the sound caused by another sound itself (sabdaja). 
The first variety arises when a drum is beaten by a 
stick; the second variety arises when a bamboo is split; 
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and the third variety is to be found in the series of 
sounds successively arising in the akasa intervening 
between a drum, for instance, and the sense of hearings 
In Indian philosophy, a considerable measure of specu¬ 
lative value is attached to the Nyaya theory oi sahdaja- 
sttbdci or series of successive and exactly similar sounds 
arising in a continuous chain, beginning with the first 
sound caused in the portion of ether delimited by the 
substance that is struck, such as a drum, and ending 
with the last sound that is caused in the portion of 
ether representing the sense of hearing and is actually 
heard. The Naiyayikas explain the way in which a 
sound-series is produced in auditory perception, by 
means of two illustrations— vis., the illustration of 
‘little wave and big wave’ (vicitaranganyoya) and the 
illustration of kadamba buds. These two illustrations 
suggest two ways of explaining how a sound comes to 

4 

be heard on all sides and in all the ten directions, in¬ 
cluding the intermediate points and up and down, A 
little circular wave springs up; around it a bigger wave 
arises; around it a still bigger wave and so on; in this 
way, a circular wave of sound is caused, around it a 
bigger sound-wave and so on, until at last a certain 
sound-wave is produced in such a way that it reaches 
the senses of hearing which may be fit and ready to 
hear in all the ten directions. In this explanation, there 
is only one series consisting of several circular sound¬ 
waves, each coming into relation with all the ten direc¬ 
tions. One kadamba filament—which first shoots up,^ 
causes several kadamba filaments to shoot up simul¬ 
taneously in all the parts of a kadamba flower; in the 
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same way, the first sound, produced at some point, 
causes ten sounds to spring up simultaneously in all the 
ten directions; and they cause ten other sounds to 
spring up in all the ten directions and so on ; and thus 
the sound in question comes to be heard on all sides. In 
this explanation, the series of sahdaja-sahdas consists 
of several groups of sounds, each group being taken to 
be a ten. In the illustration of kadamha bud, it should 
be remembered that each bud-like filament of a kadamha 
flower is described as a bud in the phrases kadamha- 

mukulanyuya and kadamhakorakanyaya. The expla¬ 
nation suggested by the second illustration is consider¬ 
ed unsatisfactory and cumbrous. 

The Bhattas and Prabhakaras hold that alphabetic 
or articulate sounds (varnatmakasabda) are eternal. 
The former maintain that varna is an all-pervasive 
eternal substance (nityaz/z dravyam); while the 

latter hold that varna is an eternal quality (n'ilyagiina). 
The Mimarhsakas seek to support their view that varna 
is eternal by referring to the recognition which we are 
conscious of in the case of the same varna and which 
takes a form like this:—‘This sound which I now 
hear is the same as that g which I heard several times 
before’ {So'yam gakarah). One can easily see the 
reason why the Mimarhsakas are particularly solicitous 
to maintain the theory of the eternity of varnas if one 
remembers that the Mimarhsa theory of the eternity of 
the Vedas rests upon the eternity of varnas. The 
Vaiyakaranas hold that the transcendental substratum 
of varnas called sphota is real and permanent and that 
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varnas themselves are not permanent. The Nyaya- 
Vaisesika system maintains that every varna is caused 
and the themselves were produced by God, the 

recognition of the same varna like ‘This g is that’ 
{So’yam gaWarah) being interpreted as referring to the 
permanent jati called gatva and not to the same 
^-sound {ga-vyakti). 

28 

T—(a) Buddhi and Jndna 
are the same thing, and stand for 
cognition which is the cause of 
all verbal expressions. It is of 
two kinds—recollection and ex¬ 
perience. 

(b) Recollection is the cogni¬ 
tion which is caused only by 
reminiscent impression. 

(c) All cognitions other 
than recollection come under ex¬ 
perience. There are two kinds 

of experiences, real and erro- 

0 

neous. 

(d) The experience which 
cognizes an attribute as belong¬ 
ing to a thing which really has 
it, is real; and this is known as 
prama (valid knowledge). 

(e) The experience which 
cognizes an attribute as belong¬ 
ing to a thing in which it is not 
present, is erroneous. 
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(/)—Valid experience is of 
four kinds— viz., perception, in¬ 
ference, assimilative experience 
and verbal experience. 

{g) —The instrument of 
valid expeiience is also of four 
kinds—the perceptive instru¬ 
ment, the instrument of infer¬ 
ence, assimilation, and sentence 
or proposition. 

Bitddhi is an ambiguous term and it is used in 
various senses in Sanskrit philosophical literature. 
Sometimes it is used in the sense of antahkarana —the 

4 « 

inner organ of knowledge. It is also used in the sense 
of determination (uiscaya), which is an aspect or 
modification of antahkarana, according to the 
Sariikhyas and Advaitins; and the connected words 
mati and manas are contrasted with buddhi in this 
sense, the word mati being used in the sense of imagi¬ 
nation or imaginative cognition of something yet to 
come about {matirdgdmigocara) and the word manas 
in the sense of a dubitative activity of antahkarana 
which corresponds to doubt {vimarsdlmakam manah). 
The Naiyayikas are quite consistent and definite in 
their use of the term buddhi, and they always take it to 
be synonymous with mati, iipalahdhi and jhdna; and 
they take manas to be equivalent to antahkarana. 

In the text, Annambhatta’s definition of buddhi 
can be explained in two ways. The former part of 
the text— sarvavyavahdralietuh —may be taken to form 
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the definition with the addition of the W'ord gtina 
(quality) and the teim jilana in the text maybe under¬ 
stood as merely emphasizing the idea that there is no 
difference between jfidva (knowledge) and buddhi 
(cognition). Or the latter part of the text— jfidnam 

■ —may be taken to constitute a satisfactory 
definition of buddhi and may also be understood as 
incidentally emphasizing the idea that buddhi jhana 
are identical. According to the first explanation, the 
definition of buddhi amounts to this—“Cognition or 
knowledge is a quality which is the cause of all inter¬ 
communication through language.” As the oft-quoted 
dictum— *‘arthavi buddhva sabdaracand” puts it, collo¬ 
cation of suitable words always follows ideas of things; 
and from this point of view, it is obvious that cogni¬ 
tion is the invariable and indispensable antecedent of 
intercommunication through speech. But this mode of 
defining cognition is defective for the reason that it 
does not cover cases of a peculiar type of cognition 
called indeterminate cognition (nirvikalpakajuana), 
which does not involve any kind of relation and which 
can only be inferred and can never be embodied in any 
proposition. Nirvikalpakajudna is called avyapadesyo 
and it does not admit of being embodied in words; so, 
it cannot be regarded as the cause of intercommunica- 
tion through expression; and thus the definition 
^‘sarvavyavahdrnhetuh” is vitiated by the defect of 
avydpti (partial inapplicability or narrowness). In 
order to remove this defect, the usual device of ;5/i- 
ghatitalaksana is resorted to and the scope of the defi¬ 
nition is increased in this modified form—“Knowledge 
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or cognition has a jati which is not found in colour and 
such other qualities and which is co-existent with the 
causality of intercommunication through speech”^ 
This is indeed a clumsy definition. Annambhatta him¬ 
self sees this and suggests in his Dipikath^it the former 
part of the text “sarvavyavaharohctiih'' may be taken 
to be merely explanatory and the latter part “jn'anam 
buddhih” as the definition. In the Dipikd, Annam¬ 
bhatta says ‘‘Jandiniiyanuvyavasayagantyam jnanatva- 
meva laksanam—iti hhavah.” Thus according to him^ 
Jnanatva (cogniticnness), which is the generic attribute 
{jati) characterising all cognitions, is the distinctive 
feature {asadharanadharnia') of cognition. He also 
suggests that the jati, called jnanatva, is arrived at 
through the uniform experience of a cognition which 
invariably assumes a form like this—T cognise a jar’ 
{ghatam aham jdnanii), or *1 cognise a cloth’ {‘patam 
aham jdndnii). In such cases, the speaker is aware 
of the fact that he is cognising ajar; or, in other 
words, he has the anuvyavasdya of his vyavasdya,h.{s 
cognition of a jar being called vyavasdya and his 
awareness or consciousness of such cognition being 
called anuvyavasdya. It is only by assuming a generic 
attribute (jdti), called jn&natva, as the commori 
characteristic of all cognitions, that the uniformity in 


the anuvyavasdya referred to can be satisfactorily 
accounted for. And this jdti may, with advantage, be 
taken to represent the distinctive feature of cognition. 


The phrase ‘jUdnam buddhih’, in the text under 


consideration is also to be understood as implying a 
refutation of the Sarhkhya view that buddhi, upalabdhi 
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and jnana denote difterent things. In 1—1—15, 
Gautama, the author of the Nyaya-sutras, says that the 
terms buddhi (cognition), upalabdhi (apprehension), 
and jndna (knowledge) should be understood to signify 
the same thing {biiddhirupalabdhirjnanamityanar- 
thdntarani), VatS}ayana, V^acaspati and Udayana 
interpret this siitra as refuting the Sarhkhya view that 
these three terms denote entirely different things. In 
the Samkhya system, the term stands for the 

first evolute called niahaitattra, the etymological mean¬ 
ing of the word buddhi being that which first springs 
up (V budh — Y udbndh=to spring up) and that of the 
word jnoAa/being that which grows out of, and into 
something else (V mah^to grow or evolve). This 
principle called buddhi is the first evolute evolved out 
of the primordial matter, called nifilaprakrti, and is, in 
itself, but a form of dead matter. However, through 
proxi’iiity to the self-luminous consciousness (cit), 
called purusa, the material evolute, buddhi, comes to be 
enlivened, as it were, by consciousness (cailanya) and 
undergoes various transformations, of which one of the 
most important is called adhyavasaya (determinative 
cognition). Adhyavasaya, in the Sariikhya sense, 
usually takes the form “'I'his should be done by me” 

(idani kartavyani niayd). The Sariikhyas describe 
buddhi, in its adhyavasaya phase, as consisting of three 
constituent factors (ayhsatrayavati buddhih). These 
three factors are the cyoic element (madamsah), the 
element of voluntary decision (^k art any ami ti vydpdrdhi- 
sah), and the objective element of ‘this’ (idantahisah). 
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The egoic element or madamsa, in the Samkhya termi¬ 
nology, is said to represent what is called puritsopafaga, 
which is an unreal element consisting in the reflection 
of the absolutely passive and self-luminous cit called 
purusa, in the reflectory, mirror-like, matter called buddhi, 
or which is the result of the erroneous identification of 
purusa with buddhi. The element of voluntary decision 
is a real factor and represents a real modification of 
buddhi. The objective element of ‘this’ ( idamamsah) 
is but an objective modification of buddhi unfolding 
itself through the sense-organs; and this element is 
known as knowledge or cognition {jfiaiia) and is real. 
Apprehension or upalabdhi is the relation between the 
objective factor, called visayoparagaand represented by 
idamamsa and equated with ]hdua, on the one hand, 
and the absolute purUsa, on the other; and upalabdhi is 
thus an unreal factor, for the reason that purusa, ac¬ 
cording to the Sarhkhyas, cannot be conceived of as 
having any real relation. The well-known illustration 
of a mirror being held before a person’s face is used in 

this connection by the Sarhkhyas to explain these dis¬ 
tinctions. When a mirror is held before the face of a 
person, the reflection of the face is seen through the 
mirror. If that person happens to brtath out on the 
surface of the mirror, the surface looks dim and the re¬ 
flected image of the face also looks dim. One may 
fancy, in these circumstances, that the face also is dim. 
In this illustration, the dimness caused on the surface 
of the mirror is real and the fancied relation between 
this dimness and the face itself that is reflected in the 
mirror is unreal. Similarly, jnona which is the cogni- 
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tive modification of the first evolute {buddhi), is a real 
factor, and it comes to have a false relation with puru- 
ja through his reflection in buddhi, in the same 
way as the dimness of the mirror comes to have a false 
relation with the real face through its reflection. This 
false relation is called upalabdhi (apprehension). It 
will be seen that, in the Sarhkhya theory, jnana is 
entirely mateiial in its nature and origin and becomes 
apparently spiritualised to some extent when it comes 
to have a false relation with purusa] and this false 
relation with the spirit is called upalabdhi and is 
presented in ex[)eriences like T apprehend’ (ahani 
upalahhe). The Naiyayikas contend that the sub¬ 
stratum of voluntary decision (krti) ought to be regard¬ 
ed as the substratum also of knowledge or cognition 
{jndna) which there is hardly adequate reason to distin¬ 
guish from consciousness (caiianya) or apprehension 
{upalabdhi). This contention is embodied in Gautama’s 

siitra “ buddhirupalabdhirjndnamityanarthdntaram 

and students of Nyaya are reminded of the view embo¬ 
died in this sutra, when they consider Annambhatta’s 
statement “//Idnam buddhih”. 

Cognition is flrst divided into tw'o main heads 
—recollection {smrti) and experience (anubhava). 
AnnambhaCa defines recollection as a cognition caused 
solely by impressions. The impressions referred to 
here are reminiscent impressions (bhdvand) derived 
from prior cognitions. In this definition, the word 
^solely' {mdtra) is intended to exclude recognition 
{pratyabhijhd), which is a perceptual experience 
{pratyaksa) arising through the relation of a sense- 
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organ with some object (indriyarthasarnikarsa) and 
through reminiscent impressions derived from a prior 
cognition of the same object. ‘This is that person’ 
(so’yam purusah) :—cognitions of this type are ins¬ 
tances of recognition and should not be confounded 
with cases of recollection. While the Advaitins and 
Bhattas would explain recognition (praiyabhijnu) as a 
cognitive complex consisting of two parts, one repre¬ 
senting perceptual experieiice (pratyaksa) and the 
-other recollection (smarana), the Naiyayikas, as 
champions of consistency, would not accept such 
explanations and would banish from their world all such 
centaurian and monstrous complexes. Thus, in the 
Nyaya theory, it has become necessary to bring recog¬ 
nition under perceptual experience of a special type 
and to exclude it from the scope of the definition of 
recollection (swrti). The Nyaya theory of-smr/f is 
that certain kinds of cognition, which are different from 
indifference (upeksd), invariably leave reminiscent 
impressions {hhavandTiipasamskara) in diman and that 
these impressions are kindled up under certain condi¬ 
tions and cause recollection. Every group of reminis¬ 
cent impressions causing a recollection comes to an end 
immediately after its effect is produced. But this 
would not mean that after once recollecting something, 
it would no longer be possible to recall it again to 
memory; for, every recollection would, in its turn, 
cause a reminiscent impression. Thus, according to 
the older Nyaya theory, every recollection, even when 
it relates to the same object, is caused by a different set 
of reminiscent impressions. Later Naiy&yikas and 
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Advaitins, on the other hand, hold that the recollections 
of the same object are all produced by the same set of 
reminiscent impressions, which merely acquire enhanced 
intensity through every recollection. Cognitions which 
admit of being reproduced in memory through reminis¬ 
cent impressions are classified under three heads by the 

Vaisesikas and Naivavikas of the older school:— 

• ^ ^ 

patupratyaya, abhydsapratyaya and adarapratyaya. 
The normal rype of cognition which involves the mini¬ 
mum degree of attention sufficient to ensure reprodu- 
cation in memory is called ‘vivid cognition’ {patupra¬ 
tyaya). By repeatedly revolving a certain idea in one’s 
mind, one comes to have what may be called ‘repeti- 
tional cognition’ [abhydsapratyaya). When one’s mind 
gets riveted to a wonderful or extraordinary object, 
the cognition that arises is known as ‘regardful cogni¬ 
tion’ [adarapratyaya). All the cognitions other than 
recollection [smrti) are technically known as anubhava. 
This technical use of the term unubhava is common in 


sastraic literature and it has to be rendered by the 
English equivalent ‘experience’. In its technical sense, 

as used in Nyaya-Vaisesika literature, it may denote 
any kind of experience direct or indirect, perceptual 
[prdtyaksika), or inferential [dnurvanika), or verbal 
[sabda). In some places, the word anubhava is 
somewhat loosely used in the sense of direct experience 

or direct realization. Students of Nyaya should take 
care to avoid confusion between these two uses of 
word anubhava. 

Anubhava is divided in Nyaya literature into real 
[yathdrtha) and unreal [ayathdrtha). The first variety 
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is also called prama and the second variety is also called 
bhrama. The etymology of the term prama draws 
attention to the fact that the experience denoted by that 
term is sound or valid, as the prefix pra indicates. The 
etymology of the term bhrama draws attention to the 
fact that the thinker’s mind goes astray in every case 
of erroneous experience. The term yathdriha means 
exactly corresponding to the object; and the definition 
of valid experience, that it cognises an attribute as 
belonging to an object which really has it, is directly 
based on the meaning of the term yathdriha; and 
likewise, the definition of erroneous experience, that it 
cognizes an attribute as belonging to an object which, 
in fact, does not have it, is based on the meaning of 
the term ayathdrtha. To cognize a piece of silver lying 
before one as a piece of silv^er (purovariini rajate 
‘idani rajaiam’ iii pratitih) is valid experience; and to 
cognize a shell, or mother of pearl, or nacre as it is 
called, as a piece of silver {hiktau ‘idam rajatam’ iti 
pratitih) is erroneous experience. 

In order to understand correctly the definitions of 
valid and erroneous experiences, as given in the text, it 
is necessary to acquire some knowledge of the termi¬ 
nology by which the Naiyayikas indicate the content of 
a cognition, with a measure of quantitative precision 
which is not ordinarily achieved through English ex¬ 
pression. Every determinate experience involves an 
objective complex as representing its objective con¬ 
tent. The objective content of cognition is called 
z/iVoya (objective); the cognition itself is known as 

visayin (subject); and the relation between a cognition 

8 
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and its object is known as visayavisayibhdva (subject- 
object-relation). In the Nyaya-Vaisesika system, this 
is conceived of as an external relation between two 
distinct relata which are two realities connected with 
each other for the time being. The problem of the 
relation between the subject {visayin=jnana) and 
object (^visaya) is solved by the Naiyayikas in this 
way. Objects like a jar or a piece of cloth exist out¬ 
side the sphere of cognition (jiidna) as realities inde¬ 
pendent of cognition. Through visayatd (objectness), 
which is a kind of self-liiiking relation (srarupasam- 
bandha) and is merely a phase of the object cognized, 
an object comes into relation with cognition, which has 
the correlated counterpart of visayaid known as 
visayitd (subjectness). Visayitd is also a kind of 
self-linking relation and is merely a phase of the 
visayin which cognizes. The Naiyayikas hold that, 
while several realities n ay exist independently of cog¬ 
nition, the latter never exists independently of, and as 
dissociated from, the objects that are cognized ; and this 
is regarded by the Nyaya theorists as a slate of things 
fatal to idealism, d'hey forget, however, that their 
realism ultimately rests upon experience and what is 
relied upon as the only guarantee of the objective rea¬ 
lity of the external world is the content or form which 
is involved in experience, and which idealism or sub¬ 
jectivism can easily merge in cognition. 

The Nyava relation of visayazdsayibhdva involves 
two correlated parts known as visayaid (objectness) 
and visayitd (subjectness) and the correlation of these 
two parts is denoted by the word nirupita. The 
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objective content of a determinate cognition or judg¬ 
ment is constituled by three parts,— viz., the principal or 
leading concept called visesya (substantive), one or 
more subordinate concepts called visesana or prakara 
(adjunct), and a relation connecting the 

visesana and visesya. These three parts form the 
complex object (visaya) of a judgment; the aspect of 
visayata which belongs to the visesya is called viscsyaid 
(substantiveness); that which belongs to the visesana 
is called visesanatd (adjunctness); and that which 
belongs to sanisatga is called sajnsargatd (relation- 
ness). In the judgment ‘the cloth is red’ {raktah 
patah), cloth is the visesya, red cokur is presented as 
the visesana, and the relation between the redness and 
•cloth is inherence (saniavdya) and that is presented as 
the samsaTga. The visayata which belongs to these 
three things is presented in three forms, viz., — visesyatd, 

visesanatd ov prakdratd and sanisargald. These three 

aspects of visayatd are correlatea to each other and to 
the visayiid (subjectness) which belongs to the cogni¬ 
tion in which they are presented. The correlation of 
these factors is expressed in Sanskrit by the symbolic 
terms nirupaka and niriipya. The boundary of each of 
the objective factors is exactly defined by a reference 
to the delimiting feature which is also presented in the 
■cognition under consideration. In the example referred 
to, cloth is presented as visesya, not under the aspect 
■of t/raz;yo/z/a (subsianceness), but under the specific 
aspect of/’ofatt'O (clothness); red colour is presented 
as visesana or prakdra, not under the aspect of gunatva 
<qualityness), but under the specific aspect of raktatva 
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(red-colourness); and samavaya (inherence) is pre¬ 
sented as samsarga, not under the aspect of sanihan- 
dkotva (relationness), but under the specific aspect of 
saniavayatva (inherenceness). The required specifi¬ 
cations in these cases are made by referring to patatva^ 
raktatva a.nd saniavayatva as the delimiting adjuncts 
(avacchedaka) respectively of the viscsyata in the 
cloth, the prakdTata in the red-colour and the sathsar- 
gatd in inherence. Thus by a clever use of the terms 
avacchedaka (delimiting), avacchedya or avacchinna 
(delimited), and M!n7/>a^a or nirupita (correlating or 
correlated), in the instance taken for illustration,. 

the judgment ‘raktah pataW (the cloth is red), 
the objective content may be described in the following 
way, with a considerable measure of quantitative pre¬ 
cision :— “It is a cognition whose visayita (subject¬ 
ness) is correlated to the viscsyata (substantiveness) 
delimited by clothness (patatva), the visesyata in its 
turn being correlated to the prakdrata (adjunctness) 
delimited by red-colourness (rakta-rupatva), and the 
samsargatd (relationness) correlated to the said prakd- 
raid and visesyata, being delimited by inherenceness 
(saniavayatva). The Sanskrit expression which 
exactly describes the objective content of the judgment, 
‘the cloth is red’ {raktah patah), may be set forth 
thus :—“ raktatvdvacchinnaprakdratdnirupita — patatvd- 

vacchinnavisesyatanintpita — samavdyatvdvacchinna- 
sarnsargatanimpita—visayitdsdli jhdnam’*. In this way 
the disposition of the component factors of the objec¬ 
tive content of a cognition is exactly indicated by 
means of the symbolic words avacchedaka and nirupita.. 
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The definitions of prama and bhrama, as given in the 
text, are somewhat defective, since they do not indicate 
correctly the correlation between the visesyaia and 
prakdratd. In the definition of pramd, for instance, as 
given in the text, the substantive having a certain 
attribute is referred to as visesya and the particular 
attribute as prakdra. This amounts to saying that in 
pramd, if silverness is presented as prakdra, silver 
having silverness {rajatalva) in it is also presented as 
visesya. Though, for all practical purposes, this looks 
like a correct definition of pramd, it would break down 
when considered in the light of certain group-cogni¬ 
tions (samuhdlambatia), in which two or more sub¬ 
stantival factors (visesya) are presented as co-ordinate 
objects associated with certain adjuncts. Nacre and 
silver (siikti and rajata) may both be present in a cer¬ 
tain place; a group-cognition, which at once mistakes 
nacre for silver and silver for nacre, may arise; it is a 
samuhdlamhanabhrama which takes the form.—‘'These 
are silver and nacre” (ime rajatahiktl); the definition 
of pramd as given in the text would be applicable to 
this case of bhrama for the reason that silverness 
(rajatatva) and nacreness (hiktitva) are presented as 
attributes (prakdra) and the two things, nacre and 
silver, which really have the two attributes mentioned, 
are presented as leading concepts (visesya). There is 
nothing in the definition of pramd, as given in the text, 
which would exclude such cases of samuhdlambana- 
bhrama. To exclude such cases, it is necessary to point 
out that the adjunctness (prakdratd) of the attribute 
presented in a valid cognition is correlated with the 
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substantiveness {visesyatd) of the thing really having 
that attribute. In the erroneous group-cognition (samii- 
hdl anib an a) zhoYt referred to, the substantiveness of 

nacre is not rightly correlated with the adjunctness of 
nacreness but wrongly correlated with the adjunctness 
of silverness; and similarly the adjunctness of 
nacreness and the substantiveness of silverness are 
wrongly correlated with each other. A correct des¬ 
cription of this erroneous group-cognition in accord¬ 
ance with the technical terminology of the Naiyayikas 
would facilitate a correct appreciation of these remarks. 

This samuhdlambana may be described thus in 
Sanskrit:— 

“rajatatvanistha-prakdratdnirupita- suktinistha- vi~ 
sesyatd ekd, hiktitvanistha-prakdraldnirupita-rajatoms- 
thavisesyafd apard, etddrsavisesyxtadvayanirupiia-visa- 
yitdsdli ‘inie sukthajate’ ili sarnuhdlambanam" 

Thus it will be seen that the correct and complete 
definition of pramd or valid cognition is that it is a 
cognition in which the thing that is presented as sub¬ 
stantive (v scsya) has the attribute which is presented 
as adjunct (piakdra) and the substantiveness (vise- 
syatd) of the former is presented as correlated with the 
adjunctness (prakdratd) of the latter. For a similar 
reason, the definition of bhrama, as given in the text, 
should be amplified with a view to securing greater 
precision. A bhrama is an erroneous cognition in 
which the thing that is presented as substantive 
(visesya) does not have the attribute presented as 
adjunct (prakdra), though the substantiveness 
{visesyata) of the former is presented as correlated 
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with the adjunctness (pra^ara/a) of the latter. This 

definition would be apidicable to cases of erroneous 
cognition like ‘this is silver’ (icfam ra/atom), where 
nacre is mistaken for silver; and it also excludes cases 

of valid group-cognition {savnihalavihanapraina) like 

‘these are silver and nacre' {ime rajatasukli), where 

both silver and nacre are seen as such and not con¬ 
founded with each other. 


In this connection, it is desirable to say a few 
Avords about the way in which the Nyaja theorist 
solves the problem of knowledge and the connected 
questions of truth and error. The realism of Nyaya, 
which recognizes complete difference (^bheda) between 

the object {visaya) and subject (visa\iii) or between 
the known object (jneya) and the cognizing knowledge 
(jtidna) has inevitably to face the problem of truth and 
error and to suggest some solution which may be con¬ 
sistent with the Nyaya theory. If the jneya should be 
wholly different from ;;7dHo, how is the gulf between 
these two real factors to be bridged over, seeing that 
they are fundamentally different? How is knowledge 
possible at all? Knowledge is a real factor and its 
object is also a real factor existing independently of 
knowledge. To a Naiyayika, esse can never be percipi^ 
If it is the nature of knowledge, as the Naiyayika con¬ 
tends, to come into relation with a real object existing 
outside knowledge, what is it that bridges over 
the gulf between these two factors? The Nyaya 
theorist who recognizes a scheme of external relations 
finds it easy to point out that through the self-linking 
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relation (svarupasamhandha) of subject and object 
{visayavisaytbhdva)j the cognized reality {jneyu) and 
the cognizing reality (jnana) can be brought together. 
The secret of the Nyaya conception of svarupasam- 
bandha is that relation is but a phase of reality and 
every real object involves that phase. From the Nyaya 
point of view, it is perfectly intelligible that knowledge 
is knowledge of a real object external to it and is not 
simply knowledge of ideas which are only copies of ob¬ 
jects. It is one of the advantages of the Nyaya concep¬ 
tion of relation being wholly external that the Naiya- 
yikas can account for cognition without the mediation 

of ideas as idealists and subjectivists find it necessary 
to do. So, in Nyaya epistemology, it may be said that 
the Naiyayika has no difficulty in solving the problem 
of knowledge, the term knowledge being understood as 
cognition of objective reality, while there is real diffi¬ 
culty in accounting for the difference between truth and 
error, or valid cognition and erroneous cognition, con¬ 
sistently with the realistic standpoint of Nyaya meta¬ 
physics, not to speak of the difficulties involved in the 
Nyaya theory of external relation. In a valid cognition 
like ‘thisis silver’ (idam tajalam), where silver is seen 
correctly as silver, the Naiyayika contends that its 
objective content exactly corresponds to the external 
realities represented by the attribute ‘silverness’, the 
thing possessing that attribute, vis., silver, and their 
relation of inherence (samavdya). It should be re¬ 
membered here that according to Nyaya epistemology, 
the objective content of a cognition is not contained in 
cognition but exists outside it and it is called ‘content’ 
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only in the sense that the relation of object and subject 
(^visaya and visayin) connects it with jnay>a. In a 
valid cognition, the exact correspondence between 
jnana a^d jneya, as already explained, consists in the 
correct correlation of the phases of visayavisayihhava, 
viz., adjunctness (prakdratd), substantiveness (vise- 
syatd) and relationness (sanisargatd). In an errone¬ 
ous cognition like ‘tliis is silver’ (idafii rajataw), 
where nacre (hi /i—mother of pearl) is mistaken for 
silver, the objective content does not exactly corres¬ 
pond to the external realities represented by silverness, 
silver and their relation; and the lack of correspond¬ 
ence in such cases is due to a wrong correlation of the 
phases of visayavisayibhdva, the adjunctness (prakd¬ 
ratd) of the real silverness which belongs to the real 
silver existing elsewhere being erroneously correlated 
with the snbstantiveness (viscsyatd) which belongs to 
the nacre presented as idam (this). Thus, a careful 
analysis of the Nyaya definition of pramd and hhrama 
would make it clear that the Naiyayikas are prepared 
to regard truth and error as consisting in correspond¬ 
ence and lack of correspondence with objective reality. 


The Nyaya theory of hhrama is known as anya- 
thakhydiwdda ox Xht Xhtory which explains erroneous 
cognition as misapprehension of one thing as another 

thing. In the phrase anyathdkhydti, the term khydti 
means ‘cognition’ and anyathd means ‘otherwise than 
what it is’. When nacre is wrongly seen as silver, the 
•erroneous cognition that arises takes the form ‘this is 
silver’ (idam fajaiam). Here,‘this’stands for nacre 

I 
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lying in front of the knower; and it is first seen as a 
white piece and not as nacre, the distinctive feature of 
nacre being missed either through some defect in sight 
or in the particular situation in which the visijial per¬ 
ception arises. The visual perception of nacre as ‘this^ 
(idatii) arises in the ordinary way, through laukika- 
sannikarsa or through the normal sense-relation of 
contact between the sense and the object seen. The 
real silverness [rajatatva), which belongs to the real 
silver existing elsewhere, is presented in this visual 
perception as the attribute of nacre seen as ‘idem’ in a 
general form; neither the real rajata nor the real 
rajatatva could be said to be connected with the sense 
of sight through normal sense-relation (lankikasaftni- 
karsa); and without saimikarsa (sense-relation) being 
established between the sense-organ concerned and the 
object to be perceived, perception cannot arise. So, 
the Naiyayikas hold that the real silver and silverness 
come to be connected with the sense of sight through an 
extra-normal type of sense-relation (alaukikasanni- 
karsa) which is called jnanalaksdnapratyasatti (sense- 
relation represented by cognition). The details relating 
to the different kinds of extra-normal sense-relation 
causing extra-normal perception will be fully explained 
under section 30, infra. In the present instance of 
erroneous cognition, features like white colour and 
brightness, wiheh nacre possesses in common with 
silver, are noticed; they remind the knower of the real 
silver’and silverness which he might have seen else¬ 
where; and the recollection (^stnrii') of the real silver¬ 
ness (^rajatatva') constitutes the exta-normal relation 
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represented by cognition (jndnalaksanapraiyasatti), 
which brings silverness within the scope of the visual 
sense seeing nacre as ‘this’ (idam) in the ordinary way. 
Thus, according to the Naiyayikas, the visual mis¬ 
apprehension of nacre as silver is an extra-normal 
variety of visual perception (aloukikacaksusa). It 
may be noted here that the proposition ‘One thing is 
mistaken for another’ {anyat anyathd grhyate), which 
brings out the meaning of the technical phrase anyathd- 
khydti, is interpreted in two ways in Nyaya literature. 
The earlier Naiyayikas like Vacaspatimisra would take 
this proposition to mean ‘One reality is mistaken for 
another reality’ (sadantarmn sadantaratmana grhyate ); 
while later Naiyayikas like Gahgesopaclhyaya would 
take it to mean,‘A real object which does not have a 
certain attribute is mistaken in an extra-normal percep¬ 
tion as having that attribute, which exists elsewhere' 
{fadabhdvavat vastu tadvat jhdyate). 

Students of Nyaya epistemology cannot adequate¬ 
ly estimate the phil; sophical value of the Nyaya theory 
of anyathdkhydti without comparing it to some extent 
with the theories of bhrama (bhydtivdda) propounded 
by the other schools of Indian philosophy. There are 
five theories of bhrama; vis., the theory of self-appre¬ 
hension (dtmakhydti), the theory of non-being’s appre¬ 
hension (asatkhydti), the theory of non-apprehension- 

(akhydti), the theory of misapprehension (anyathd¬ 
khydti), and the theory of indefinable’s apptehension 
(anirvacaniyakhydti). The Yogacara school of Bud¬ 
dhism, otherwise known as the Vijnanavada school,, 
explains erroneous cognition as consisting in the ‘self’ 
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which is identical with consciousness, externalising 
itself in the form of objects like silver; all determinate 
cognitions of objects, according to the Yogacara 
subjectivists, are erroneous; this theory oihhramais 
called atmakhyativdda (theory of self-apprehension). 
The nihilistic school of Buddhists, otherwise known as 
the Madhyamaka school, explains hhrama as consisting 
in the cognition of a non-being (asat); in the case of the 
erroneous cognition ‘this is silver’ which arises where 
there is no silver, the object of the cognition is a non- 
being {asat) ; on the strength of experience, even non- 
being should be taken to admit of being cognized; this 
theory of bhrania is known as asatkhydtivoda. The 
Prabh.akara school of Mlinarhsakas explains all cases of 
hhrama as cases of non-apprehension. They contend 
that, in the cognition of silver where only nacre is seen, 
two cognitions arise in fact, one cognition being the 

perception of nacre in a general way as this (idam) 
and not as possessing the distinctive feature of 
nacreness, and the other cognition being the recollection 
of silver previously cognized elsewhere. The recollec¬ 
tion of silver in this case is not identified by the knower 
as recollection, but is cognized by him merely as cogni¬ 
tion, since the object of recollection— vis., silver is 
thought of merely as sdver, stripped of its association 
with past time and the particular place where it was 
seen. The Prabhakaras describe such recollection by 
the phrase pramustatattdkasmarana or ‘recollection of 
an object robbed of its that-ness.’ In certain other 
cases of bhrama like ‘the conch is yellow’ {pltah 
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sankhah), the Prabhakara theorist explains that two 
imperfect perceptions arise, one being the visual 


perception of a conch as such, its real colour being 
missed, and the other being the visual perception of 


the yellow colour of the bilious matter which causes 
jaundice {pittadravyapithna), the relation of the yellow 
colour to the bilious substance being missed. Thus in 
all cases of bhratna, two distinct cognitions—either a 
perception and a recollection or two perceptions—arise;. 

their distinction is missed ; and the difference between 

objects comes to be missed for the time being; as a 
result of such non-discrimination, volitional decision 


{pravrtti or yattna) leading to voluntary activity arises; 
a voluntary activity with a view to seizing the object of 
bhrama, such as silver, folows; the knower in such cases^ 
acting on his knowledge, realises through his experience 
that his activity has become futile, as he finds only 
nacre on the particular spot and no silver at all; and in 
those cases, in view of the fact that the volitional 
decision (pravrtti) of the knower concerned leads to a 
futile activity, the cognitive antecedent of such a futile 
/’rcz/r/f* is technically called bhrama. It will be seen 
that, while the Prabhakaras are prepared to give a place 
to the term bhrama in their vocabulary, they maintain 

that all experiences -atq yzVid {anubhutih prama) and 

that the so-called cases of are only undiscri¬ 

minated jumbles of cognitions whoseobjects also happen 

to be undiscriminated for the time being (jhanayoh 
vtsayayosca vivekagrahat bhramah). In other words'^ 
according to the Prabhakaras, to experience is to 
experience validly and to err in experience is to experi- 
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ence imperfectly, though validly, the imperfection con¬ 
sisting merely in non-discrimination and not in 
misapprehension. The Nyaya theory of anyathakhyati 
has already been explained. The Bhattas, for all 
practical purposes, adopt the Nyaya theory of bhrama, 
with this difference—that they describe a bhratna as 
viparitakhydti or contrary experience; that they do not 
account for bhrama through extra-normal sense-rela¬ 
tion; and that the relation (samsarga) between nacre 
and silverness [fajatatva) or ‘f(/a»tand rajatam’ (‘this’ 
and ‘silver’), in the case of the misapprehension of 
nacre as silver, is a non-being (asat). Among the 
Vedantins, those of the dualistic school (dvaitinak) 
maintain what they call their own version of anyatha- 
khyati and contend that, in cases of erroneous experi¬ 
ence like sukiitajatabhrama, the silver which is 
presented in bhrama is non-being out-and-out 
(atyantasat) within the sphere of nacre, though it is 
real elsewhere; and the chief argument in support of 
this view is that the sublating cognition (badhaka- 
pratiti), which arises later takes the form “There 
was no silver at all here in the past; itis not here now; 
and It w.ll never be here in the future” {naira rajatatn 
dsit, asti, bhavisyati), and it totally denies the existence 
of silver within the sphere of nacre in the past, the pre- 
sentand the future. The Vedantins of the Visistadvaita 
school adopt the Prabhakara theory of akhyah with 
certain' modifications and their version of akhyati is 
known as ‘non-apprehension cum apprehension of 
reality’ {akhydtisantvoliia-saikhyiiti'). Sri amanuja 

and his followers hold that the object of &/irawa is 
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always real and there is strictly speaking no invalid 
cognition at all. In the perception of nacre as silver, 
it is the silver which is included among the component 
parts of nacre that is seen. They assume that subs¬ 
tances which are similar must have some component 
parts in common, that silver is made up of parts of 
nacre and parts of silver and is called silver because 
the constituent parts represented by silver predominate; 
that in the constitution of nacre, likewise, the pre- 
domini ting part is represented by nacre and there is a 
small portion of silver; and that this small portion of 
silver it is, that happens to be seen when nacre is seen 
as silver. Thus according to the school of Sri Rama¬ 
nuja, a person who errs in cognition really blunders 
into a subtle truth which, under normal conditions, is 
missed or ignored. 

A critical student of Indian philosophy would find 
reason to be dissatisfied with every one of these 
theories of bhraina. The non-existent or non-beim-r 

(o^ct) is an absolute zero and cannot be persented in 
any experience, though the Madhyamakas insist that 

we are helpless in the matter and have to recognize the 
possibility of asai being presented in experience on the 
strength of experience itself. The Yogacara idealist 
endeavours to improve upon the nothingistic explana¬ 
tion of the Madhyamakas by saying that consciousness 
comprises its configuration (sakdram vijnanam), and 
in its externalised form, it is presented in itself as its 
object. But one can easily see that this explanation in 
volves a number of inconsistencies. The Nyaya realist 
realizes that nothing but reality (sal) admits of being 
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presented in experience; he explains that error consists 
in confounding one reality with another reality and 
complicates his theory by trying to bring the absent 
reality within the range of the sense-organ concerned 
through the extra-normal relation {a'aukikasannikarsa) 
represented by some form of cognition itself (jnana- 
laksanapratydsatti). The Bhatta realists, while adop¬ 
ting the theory of anyaihiikhydti, find it necessary to 

accommodate themselves to the asatkhydti theory, in 
holding that the samsarga element in the apprehension 
of nacre as silver and in such other cases is a non-being 
(asat). The Prabhakara realist sees the danger of 
compromise with the asatkhydti on the one side, and on 
the other side, sees how the Nyaya theory that one 
reality is presented as another reality (iadantaram 
sadanlardtrnand grhyate) would inevitably reduce 
itself to a variety of asatkhydti for the obvious reason 
that one reality never exists (is asat) in the form of 
another reality. In order to avoid these difficulties 
the Prabhakara realist adopts the extreme theory of 
akhydti. Though this is the only theory which could 
be said to be perfectly consistent with realism, it is not 


adequate to account for the volitional decision 
(^pravrtti) and the further activity that follows a 
hhrama. As Vacaspatimisra points out in his Tdtparya- 


tikd and Bhdmati, (in the akhydtivdda) one could find 
as much justification in non-identification (abhcdd- 
grdha), for the two cognitions in cases of bhrama 
appearing as two cognitive units and consequently for 
the two objects in such cases appearing as different, as 
in non-discrimination {bheddgtdha), for the two- 
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cognitions and their two objects in such cases appearing 
as one and the same; and as a result, if there should 
be volitional decision in the direction of activity on the 
latter ground, there should be volitional decision in the 
opposite direction of abstention on the former ground 
and the knower should hang between pravriti and 
nivrtti. These difficulties, the Advaitins endeavour to 
meet by propounding the theory of anirvacamyakhyati 
and explaining hhrania as experience of a relatively 
real object, which is neither absolute being (sat), nor 
absolute non-being (asat), nor both. According to 
the Advaitins, when nacre is seen as silver, for instance, 
what happens is this:—over the real substratum 
(adhisthana) represented by a nacre, or more correctly,, 
nacre-delimited spirit (suhlyavacchinnacoitanya) the 
beginningless positive mist of nescience (anadihhava- 

rupdjnaiia) happens to be thrown; when the sense of 

sight comes into relation with nacre in a general way, 
the mist is partly dispelled by the cognitive modification 
of antahkarana which takes the form ‘this’ (idamd- 
karavrtti) ; the mist of nescience, however, continues 
to veil the nacreness of what is seen as this (idam) 
and, reinforced by the prepossessions of the knower’s 
mind and by the similarity between the object seen as 
‘this’ and silver, undergoes transformation, with the 
result that silver comes into being also with the cogni¬ 
tion of silver, which is but a cognitive modification of 
nescience (suhtyavacchinnacaitanyddhisthitavidya raja- 
tarupena rajatdkdravrttirupena ca parinamate) ; silver 
which thus comes into being has relative reality; it is 
said to be anirvacamya in the sense that it does not 

9 
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admit of being definitely described as sat (being), or 
asat (non-being) or both; and it is also said to be 
prdtibhdsika in the sense that it is coterminous with its 
presentation in cognition. It will thus be seen that the 
Advaitin’s theory of hhrama regards it as a cognitive 
complex consisting of two cognitive factors, one of 
them being a vrtti of antahkarana and the other being 
a vrtti of avidyd. According to this theory, the object 
of a hhrama is real in a relative sense and comes into 
being along with the hhrama and lasts as long as the 
hhrama and there is no need for accommodation 

to asatkhydti or for any complication in the form of 
extra-normal (alaukika') sense-relation. That the 
Advaitins have no particular animus against the 
advocates of anyathdkhyativdda is evident from the 
way in which they are readily willing to accept the 
■explanation of anyathdkhydti in the case of what is 
iknown as sopddhikahkrama, where the object of hhrama 
happens to be within the normal scope of the sense- 
organ, as, for instance in the erroneous pei'ception of a 
crystal {sphatika) as red-coloured when a japd (China 
rose) is seen to be in its vicinity. Such students of 
Indian philosophy as are capable of critically reviewing 
the five ‘theories' of hhrama (khydtivdda) set forth 
here would not find it difficult to conceive of an appro¬ 
priate graph by means of which the epistemological 
inter-relation of these theories may be exhibited and 
comprehended. If one could imagine that epistemo¬ 
logical thought starts with asatkhydti as centre and, in 
its endeavour to escape from it, swings forcibly between 
the two diametrical termini of anyathdkhydti and 
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akhyaii, it would not be difficult to imagine that such 
thought inevitably describes a comprehensive epistemo¬ 
logical circle in the form of anirvacanlyakhyati, which 
easily accommodates itself to akhydti in respect of the 
non-discrimination of the two vrttis constituting a 
bhrawa and to anyathdkhydti by complete surrender in 
the case of sopddhikahhrama. 

It would be quite appropriate to consider here the 
Nyaya view regarding the way in which the validity 
and invalidity of a cognition, or truth and error, or 
prdmanya and aprdmanya have to be accounted for and 
ascertained. The Naiyayikas hold that validity and 
invalidity of cognitions are made out through extrinsic 
considerations and are brought about by extrinsic 
circumstances. In other words, according to the 
Naiyayikas, validity and invalidity cannot be said to be 
intrinsically made out (svaiogrdhya) or intrinsically 

brought about (svatoianya). Intrinsicality (svatastva) 
in respect of the knowledge of reality consists in reality 

being made out by every means by which the cognition 
having it is ascertained but not ascertained to be 
invalid. This definition of svatogrdhyatva is expressed 
thus m the technical language of ^y^y2i:-~'‘prdmdnyasya 

jnaptau svatastvani tadaprdmdnydgrdhakayavajjnana- 

grdhakasamagngrdhyatvamr Whenever a person 

knows that he cognizes and does not know for the 
moment that^ he errs, he also knows that he validlv 

cognizes :—this is the contention of the advocates of 
svatogrdhyatva or the theory that validity is intrinsicallv 
made out. Thus, if a person could become aware of 
the existence of a cognition in him in a hundred ways 
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without becoming aware that that cognition is erroneous 
and in any one of those cases he becomes aware of the 
cognition only without becoming aware of its validity, 
the definition of svdtogrdhyatva would not hold good 
and the view that validity is made out extrinsically 
{paratogfdhya) has inevitably to be accepted. The 
Naiyayikas explain their position thus in regard to this 
question. A determinate cognition like “this is silver’^ 
(^idani rajatam) is called vyavasdya and it is presented 
first in the anuvyavasdya (after-cognition or conscious¬ 
ness of a cognition) which takes a form like this—“I 
cognize this silver” {idam rajatam jdndmi), and in this 
anuvyavasdya^ the validity ot the cognition referred to 
is not presented. If such anuvyavasdya were to in¬ 
variably take cognizance of the validity of such vyava¬ 
sdya, it would not be possible to account for the doubt 
which an inexperienced person feels regarding the vali¬ 
dity of such vyavasdya. So, in such cases, the validity 
of the vyavasdya “this is silver” should be ascertained 
through the practical result to which it leads. If the 
voluntary decision and activity following such vyava- 
sd^a should turn out to be fruitful and if the knower 
should actually find himself in a position to get the silver 
which he wanted, such vyavasdya (cognition) is recog¬ 
nized to be valid. The process of inference through 
which one’s mind may pass in such cases is usually put 
in this form: “This cognition is valid, because it leads 
to a fruitful effort; any cognition that leads to a fruit¬ 
ful effort is valid, as another valid cognition Mready 
realized to be such in experience, {idam jnanam 
pramd] saphalapravfttijanakatvdt; yadyat saphala- 
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pravrttijanakam tat jnanatn prantd; yathd prattidn- 
taram). It should be borne in mind, in this connection, 
that causing fruitful effort is, according to Nyaya the 
ground of inferring validity, while validity itself con¬ 
sists in the cognition in question cognizing a thing as 
possessing an attribute which it really has. In that the 
Naiyayikas make the ascertainment of the truth of a 
cognition dependent upon its agreement with its expec¬ 
ted workings or, in other words, with the consequences 
which are expected to arise from it in the experience of 
the active subject, their view would appear to be closely 
similar to that of the modern pragmatist. However, 
they do not lose sight of the fact that pragmatism is 
only a method of ascertaining truth, that this method 
itself presupposes truth whose nature has to be explain¬ 
ed independently of agreement with practical workings 
and that, if the truth presupposed by the pragmatic 
argument were itself to be ascertained pragmatically, 
through inference, the fault of regressus ad infinitum 
would inevitably follow. Having due regard to such 
difficulties, the Naiyayikas define truth as consisting in 
correspondence with reality and thus combine their 
pragmatic theory with a theory which has much in 
common with what is known as the correspondence 
notion of truth in western philosophical literature. The 
Nyaya definition of validity {pramdtva) makes it clear 
that truth consists in correspondence with reality. The 
Nayiyayikas also point out that, only in cases where a 
cognition leads to effort in practical experience or it 
happens to be pravattaka, it becomes necessary to 
ascertain the validity of such cognition in order to 
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ensure unfaltering effort {niskampapravrtti) ; and that, 
on the first occasion of halting effort (^sakampapra- 
vriti), it is not necessary that the cognition leading to 
such effort should have been definitely made out to be 
valid and it would do if such cognition should not have 
been definitely ascertained to be invalid. It can be 
easily seen from this that there is no room for any fear 
of anavasthd (endless regression) or atnidsraya (self- 
dependence) in the pragmatic method of inferring 
truth as employed by the Naiyayikas. In respect of 
the question how validity and invalidity are brought 
about, the Nyaya theory is that they are brought about 
by certain extrinsic circumstances which, for the sake 


of convenience, are called gunas (good features) and 
dosas (defects); in other words the Nyaya theorists 
maintain paratastva (extrinsicality) in respect of the 
utpatii (production) of validity and invalidity of a 
cognition as well as in respect of their (know- 

. For instance the validity of a perception is 
secured by the good feature (guna) consisting in the 
adequacy of the contact between the sense-organ con¬ 
cerned and its object; and its invalidity is the result of 
defects such as distance and some disease affecting the 
sense-organ. 

It would be interesting to contrast the Nyaya 
theory of truth and error with the epistemological 
theories put forward by other schools of Indian philo¬ 
sophy about truth and error. The Sarhkhyas maintain 
that both validity and invalidity are intrinsically made 
out in the sense that it is by virtue of the reflection or 
proximity of the same cit (self-luminious conscious. 
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ness), that the existence of a cognitive r/rftt and its 
validity or invalidity are illuminated. PrSbhakaras 
make no difference between vyavasdya and anuvyava- 
sdya and maintain that, in every cognition, the knower, 
the known object, and knowledge itself, along with its 
validity, are presented. They advocate the theory 
of intrinsicality (svatastvapaksa), in so far as validity 
(pramdtva) is concerned; and there is no question of 
error (apramdtva) in their theory, since they maintain 
that all experiences are valid (anubhuHh pramd). The 
Bhattas contend that cognition is to be inferred 
through its effect, called jndtatd or prdkatya, which 
consists in what some of them describe as a temporary 
luminosity (prakdsa) arising in known objects and 
referred to in propositions like ‘this is known’ {ayam 
jndtah) ; and that in such inference the cognition which' 
has caused jndtatd, and its validity are presented. The 
validity which is thus intrinsically made out may be 
stultified by a subsequent sublating cognition; and thus,, 
in the Bhatta theory, invalidity {apramdtva) is extrin- 
sically made out. The Bhattas are, therefoie, to be 
taken to advocate svatastva in the case of validity and 
paratastva in the case of invalidity. Murarimisra, who 
does not go the whole hog either as a Prabhakara or as 
a Bhatta, but who is undoubtedly a Mimamsaka, recog¬ 
nizes, like aNaiyayika, that a cognition (vyavasdya) is 
cognized by its after-cognition (anuvyavasdya), but 
maintains, unlike a Naiyayika, that the validity of 
vyavasdya is also presented in the same anuvyavasdya.. 
It will thus be seen that Murarimisra is an advocate- 
of the theory of the intrinsicality of validity (pramg.- 
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tv am svato grhyate). The Bauddhas, on the other 
hand, hold that all determinate knowledge (savikal- 
^aka), in so far as one is conscious of it, is erroneous 
<{aprama) and its apramatva is intrinsically made out; 
while, through inference, the validity (pramatva) of 
indeterminate cognition (nirvikalpaka) is extrinsically 
made out. The Buddhists thus advocate the theory of 
extrinsicality (pafatastvapaksa) in regard to validity 
and intrinsicality (svatastvapaksa) in regard to invali¬ 
dity. According to the Advaitins, the validity of a 
cognition is intrinsically made out in the sense that the 
witnessing inner spirit (saksicaitanya), which illumi¬ 
nates the valid cognitive vrfti, also illuminates its vali¬ 
dity (praniatva); and the invalidity [apramdiva) of a 
cognitive vrtti is inferred extrinsically, through the 
resultant effort becoming futile. In order to evaluate 
adequately the different theories of pramdtva and 
apramatva set forth here, it is necessary to note that 
the Naiyayikas would answer in the affirmative, the 
question—Ts error possible in realism?’—and would 
explain the possibility of error by showing how a real 
substantive {visesya) and a real attribute (prakdra) 
may be erroneously correlated when they are presented 
in cognition and thus save realism itself from being 
ruined by conceding the possibility of error. The 
Prabhakara realists think that any concession of the 
possibility of error (bhrama) would spell the ruin of 
realism and insist that all experiences are valid 
(anublmih pramd) and that the so-called bhratnas 
involve an element of non-discrimination (aviveka). 
The Bhatta realists adopt the anyathdkhydti of Nyaya 
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with suitable modifications; and in order to preserve 
realism effectively, they would make the knowledge of 
cognition (jndna) dependent upon the knownness 
{jndtatd) of the object (jfieya) and thus provide an 
effective counterblast to idealism which seeks to merge 
all jneya in jndna. The Buddhist idealist rules out 
truth and considers all determinate knowledge (savikal- 
paka') erroneous. The advocates of the theory of 
intrinsicality of validity {prdmdnyasvatastvavddinah), 
more especially the Bhattas and the Advaitins, would 
generally emphasise the ideas that, in a valid cognition, 
the object is not stultified by a subsequent sublating 
cognition and is not merely re-exhibited through a 
reminiscent impression, the former of these two fea¬ 
tures being stressed in particular; and this way of 
looking at pramdtva would be quite in accord with the 
view that apramdtva is made out extrinsically and 

It may also be noted, with 
advantage, that, in the Nyaya theory, anuvyavasdya 

(the subject-centred after-cognition) is regarded as 
self-luminous (svaprahdsa) in the sense that it reve; Is 
itself along with the vyavasdya (the object-centred 
cognition in which the knower and knowledge are not 
presented); and that, in this respect, the Nyaya realist 
seeks to combine in a way his objectivism with an 
aspect of subjectivistic thought which is not incom¬ 
patible with his realism. In this kind of compromise, 
a danger is lurking, as students of Advaita may easily 
see, and this danger consists in the manner in which 
the Nyaya view lends itself to Unuvyavasdya being 
treated as a fragmentary appearance of the absolute 
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reality represented by the absolute, self-luminous 
consciousness called cit. 

An intelligent attempt to review synthetically all 
the theories of bhrama known to Indian philosophy 
will bring to light the fact that, in some manner or 

other, a negative element is involved in every one of 
the five khyativadas (theories explaining the nature of 
bhrama). In the asatkhyati doctrine, the negative 

element is obvious; and in doctrine,it is 

obvious in so far as objective externality is concerned. 
In the anyathdkhydti view, the negative element is to be 
found in the samsarya part or in the idea that one 
reality is presented as another reality which it is not or 
that a real substantive is presented as having a real 
attribute which it has not; and in the akhydti doctrine^ 
one can easily detect the negative element in the idea of 
non-discrimination (aviveka). The anirvacamyakhydti 
doctrine appears on the surface to eschew the negative 
element from the conception of bhrama; but, in fact, 
the negative element is replaced by relativity which 
implies a negative element and transfers the negative 
element from the side of object to the side of definite 
predications (nirvacana) with reference to the object. 

A careful investigation of the A\dvaitin’s anirvacanlya- 
khydti, as compared with the other theories of bhrama,. 
would lead to the mystery of error being unravelled 
through the disentanglement of negativity, which is the 
inner core of bhrama. But this would not amount to 
all the theories of bhrama being reduced to the level of 
asatkhydti; for, it should be remembered that negativ¬ 
ity is only the other side of relativity and an aspect of 
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reality. If one might be permitted here to indulge for 
a while in epigrammatising, one might well say that yes 
(sat) and no (asat) are the fulcra of all epistemology 
as they are of all metaphysics; that yes and no are but 
phases of the same reality; that all appearances are the 
offspring of a cross between yes and no; that it will be 
evident through the gemination of yes and no, that yes 
is no and «£> is and that error (bhrama) is the 

antechamber of truth (prama). 

In subsections (f) and (g) of section 28 of the 
text, valid experience (prawd) and its instrument are 
each divided into four kinds. The term pramdna is 
used in this section in the sense of the efficient special 
cause or instrument (karana) of valid experience. The 
word pramdna is sometimes used in the sense of valid 
experience (pramd), as for instance in the proposition 

‘idam rajatam iti jnanam pramd’ (this is siver_this is 

valid experience). In the word pramdna, the suffix 
a«a denotes an instrument in the former case; and in 
the latter case, it denotes hhdva (the meaning of the 
root Itself). The Indian materialists, called Carvakas, 
recognize only one pramdna, viz., perception: thj 
Rauddhas and the Vaisesikas recognize t-vfo prarndnas^ 
VIZ., perception and inference; the Samkhyas recognize 
three, perception, inference and verbal testimony; 
the Naiyayikas recognize four, viz., perception' 
Inference, assimilation and verbal testimony; the 
Prabhakaras recognize five, viz., the above four pra~ 
md^as and presumptive testimony (arthdpatti); xht 
Bhattas and Advaitins recognize these five pramdnas 
and non-cognition (anupalahdhi) as the sixth pramdna; 
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and the Pauranikas recognise these six pramanas and, 
in addition, recognize necessary inclusion (satttbhava) 
and traditional hearsay (aitihya) as the seventh and 
the eight pramana. The leading exponents of Indian 
philosophy are unanimous in discarding the last two, 
samhhava and aitihya', the reason is obvious; the 
former which enables one, for instance, to be sure of 
fifty when hundred are guaranteed is nothing more 
than a plain case of immediate inference; and the latter, 
which consists in traditional hearsay like ‘a spirit 
dwells in this banyan tree’ (iAa vate yaksastisthati), is 
no pramana at all until it is verified, and when verified, 
it comes under verbal testimony. The arguments 
advanced by Carvakas to reject even anumana and the 
grounds on which the Vaisesikas and Bauddhas would 
bring upamdna (comparison or assimilation) and sabda 
(verbal testimony) under inference will be considered 
under appropriate heads in chapters II, III and IV, 
infra. The Naiyayikas would bring presumptive testi¬ 
mony {arthdpatti) under anumana (inference), and in 
some cases, under sabda (verbal testimony). A refer¬ 
ence to pages 44 to 47 supra would show how the 
Naiyayikas and Prabhakaras discard anupalabdhi 
(non-cognition) as a distinct pramana and how the 
former reduce it to the level of a necessary acessory to 
pratyaksa, in perceiving non-existence (abhdra). From 
chapter III it will be seen that the Nyaya view of 
upamdna is different in several respects from the 
Mimamsaka’s view of that pramana. 

It would be useful to consider here how the chief 
champions of arthdpatti, the Bhattas and Prabhakaras, 
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maintain that it is a distinct pramdna and should not be 
brought under anumdnaov sabda and on what grounds 
the Naiyayikas refuse to recognize it as a distinct 
prdmana. According to the Bhattas, a knowledge of 
some fact which is unaccountable otherwise than by 
presumptively granting another fact is the instrument 
in the case of afthdpatti and the knowledge presump¬ 
tively arrived at of the explanatory fact is the resultant 
cognition (^upapdd/yajndnam karanam^ upapddahajndnam 
phalam). For instance, Devadatta is alive and not 
present in his house; this fact has to be accounted for 
i^upapddya), and cannot be accounted for otherwise 
than by presumptively granting that he must be present 
in some place outside his house bahissadhhdvakaipanam 
vind nopapadyate). In the Bhatta view, the etymology 
of the word arthdpatti should be explained in two ways 
according as the word is taken in thesenseof the instru¬ 
mental cognition {karanihhutajndna) or resultant 
cognition (phallbhutajndna). In the former case, 
the word is to be explained as denoting the 
knowledge of the fact which has to be accounted 
for and is otherwise unaccountable—the knowledge 
through which the needed explanatory fact is presump¬ 
tively arrived at (arthasya upapddakasya kalpand 
yasydh anyathdmipapannasya upapddyasya pratlteh sd). 
In the latter case, the word denotes the presumptive 
knowledge of the required explanatory circumstance 
(arthasya upapddakasya kalpand). The Bhattas define 
arthdpatti to be a pramdna which consists in such a 
conflict between two valid cognitions, of which one 
takes a general form and the other takes a specific form 
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of a conflicting; character, as necessarily leads to the 
presumptive knowledge of a fact which removes the 
conflict. One of the stock examples given by them 
may be set forth thus:—It is known for certain that 
Caitra is alive; he must be present in some 
particular place; he is not present in his house; 
so, he is presumably present elsewhere. That 
Caitra is alive and present in some particular 
place is an established fact which is presented in the 
valid cognition taking a general form {sadhdrana- 

pramdna). That he is not present in his house is also 
an established fact which is presented in the valid 
cognition taking a specific form (asddhdranapramdna). 
The conflict between these two pramdnas is not of the 
nature of the irreconcilable conflict which one notices 
between two contradictories; but it is of the nature of 
the conflict between a general affirmation and specific 
exclusion or between a general rule and an exception 
(sdmanya and visesa). The Naiyayikas contend that, in 
such cases, there is no real conflict at all since both the 
general affirmation and the specific exclusion may be 
true. The Bhattas point out in reply that conflict need 
not always be thoroughgoing as in the case of two con¬ 
tradictories, and that partial conflict is quite conceiv¬ 
able. In instances like the one cited above, there is real 
conflict, though of a partial nature and there is a stage 
in the process of thought, at which the validity of the 
general affirmation is about t(3 be completely imperilled. 
Caitra is alive and must be present somewhere; he is 
not present in his house; between this stage in thought 
and the final stage of presuming Caitra’s presence out- 
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side his house, the truth of the pre-established fact of 
his being alive stands imperilled; thus, just at this 
intervening stage, there is the possibility of the know¬ 
ledge that Caitra is alive being falsified; and the 
knower’s conviction that this knowledge is true induces 
him to presume that Caitra is present outside his house 
and to prevent the possibility of falsification from 

a ^ ta s maintain in this 


manner that arthapatti, as an instrument of valid cog¬ 
nition, is represented by a kind of conflict between a 
sadhdranapramdna and asddhdranapramana (a valid 
cognition in the form of a general affirmation and a 
valid cognition in the form of a specific denial or 
exclusion), and that the resultant prama arising from 
a consciousness of such a conflict is a presumptive type 
of knowledge. If the essential element in arthdpatti is 
that a certain fact like Caitra’s being alive and not 
being present in his house is unaccountable without 
presuming another fact like Caitra’s being outside his 
house, could not arthdpatti be reduced to inference 

based on negative concomitance (vyatirekyanumdna) ? 
Tl^s IS what the Raiyayikas ask. To get over this 
difficulty and to prevent arthdpatti being reduced to 

anumana, the Prabhakaras urge that, in the exjample 
above referred to, it is not the possible falsification of 
the knowledge of Caitra being alive that constitutes the 
pramdna calkd arthdpatti; but it is the doubt regarding 
Caitra being alive {jlvanasamsaya), which arises from 
the conflict indicated above, that serves as the means of 
the resultant cognition which consists in the presumo 
tive knowledge of Caitra being outside his house 
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(bahissattvakalpana). While the strong point in the 
Prabhakara view of arthopatti is that by treating 
doubt as the means of presumption, the pramana in 
question is redeemed from the grip of aniimana, the 
weak spot in that view is that it exalts doubt to the 
rank of a pramana-, but the Prabhakaras, who hold that 
all experience is valid, would be quite willing to take 
this criticism as a compliment. The Bhattas meet the 
difficulty raised by the Naiyayikas, by pointing out that 
the fundamental element in the mental process involved 
in orthapatti is presumption throu.ch negative concomi¬ 
tance (^vyatirekavyapti) while the fundamental element 
in the mental process called anumCma is subsumption 
under positive concomitance {anvayavyapti) ; and that 
presumptive knowledge is cognition of a distinct type 
belonging more to the side of imagination than to 
inference—belonging more to the sphere of hypothesis 
than to the sphere of inferentially established thesis, 
and it is articulated through propositions like T pre¬ 
sume’ and not through propositions like T infer’. The 
Bhattas do not approve of the way in which the 
PrabhM<aras have exalted doubt in this connection to 
the rank of a pramana. It is also pointed out by the 
Bhattas that there are certain cases of presumptive 
knowledge which do not admit of being reduced to 
inference. For instance, Devadatta is known to be 
present in the third house from mine; it is presumed 
that he is not present in any other house ;this presump¬ 
tive knowledge refuses to be reduced to inference; it 
would not be a sound argument to say that any p ace 
other than the third house from mine is not a place 
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Devadatta is, on the ground that such a place happens 
to be dififc-rent from the third house from mine and on 
the analogy of the second house from mine; for with 
equal force it might be argued that any place other 
than the three houses which have come within the scope 
of my observation is the place where Devadatta is pre¬ 
sent, on the ground that such a place is different from 
the two houses adjacent to the third house in which he 
is present and on the analogy of that third house. The 
Naiyayikas would, however, explain their attitude m. 
the matter by pointing out that, where one has to rely 
exclusively on negative concomitance (vyaiirekavyapti)\ 
one’s mind has to pass inevitably through a stage of 
positive concomitance (anvayavyapti) before it arrives 
at the resultant cognition ; that presumptive knowledge 
(kalpana) is really the anticipatory forestalling by the 
imaginative side of one’s mind of what its somewhat 
slower ratiocinative side arrives at through inference; 

and that such foreshadowings through negative con¬ 
comitance (vyatirekavydpti) may- well be brought 
under anumana as a distinct variety of it and need not 
be exalted to the rank of a distinct pramana. It should 
be remembered in this connection that the Bhattas 
maintain that what the Naiyayikas would treat as in¬ 
ference based exclusively on negative examples and 

negative concomitance (kevalavyatirekyanumdna) is 

really no inference at all and demands a distinct place 
as pramana, since it lacks the essential feature of 
inference—z/rX, direct subsumption to positive con^ 
comitance. The Bhattas realize the danger that this 

lO 
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Way of merging vyatirekin in artjtapatti may lead to the 
entire province of anumdfia being swallowed up by the 
latter; and this fear they remove, by drawing attention 
to the fact that the inference of fire in a mountain from 
smoke, for instance, through the concomitance of fire 
and smoke in all observed cases, may be reduced to 
arthapatti, and that the universal concomitance of all 
smokes and all fires, including the few observed and 
many unobserved cases, is a clear case of inference 
which cannot be accounted for by any pramana other 
than anumana. The Bhattas speak of two kinds of 
arthapatti, srutarthapalti and drstarthapalH, according 
as the upapadya (the fact requiring explanation) is 
made out through perception or through verbal 
testimony. 

In section 28 of the text, four kinds of pramanas 
are referred to by Annambhatta. A pratndnais a karana 
of a valid cognition (pramd). The concept of karana 
has to be elucidated. The author proceeds to define 
karana in section 29 (a) and this leads on to a detailed 
consideration of the Nyaya view of causation. 

29 

T—(a) Karana (efficient 
or instrumental cause) is a 
special cause. 

{h )—The invariable antece¬ 
dent of an effect is its cause. 

(c)—An effect is the coun¬ 
ter-correlative of its antecedent 
non-existence. 
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(d) —Cause is of three 
kinds, the three varieties being 
inherent cause, non-inherent 
cause, and occasioning cause. 

(^)rTThat is called inherent 
cause, in which the effect inheres 
when it is produced. For ii>- 
stance, threads are the inherent 
cause of a cloth, and a cjoth 
of its colour and such other 
qualities. 

(/)—That is called non- 
inherent cause, which serves 
as a cause, while co-inhering 
with its effect, or with the 
inherent cause of its effect. For 
instance, contact between 
threads is the non-inherent 
cause of cloth; and the colour 
of the threads is the non-inher¬ 
ent cause of the colour of the 
cloth. 

{9)—Occasioning cause is 
a cause pot coming under either 
of the above-mentioned kinds. 
For instance, the shuttle, the 
loom and such other things are 
the occasioning causes of cloth. 

(/i)—Of these three varie¬ 
ties of c^u^^s, only that is called 
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an efficient or instrumental cause 
{karana), wliich operates as 
special cause. 

Annambhatta’s definition of karana uses the 

phrase asadharanakdrana. The terms sddhdrar.a 

(general) and asadharana (special) are vague and 

have to be interpreted in relation to the context in 

which they are used. In the present context, sddharana- 

kdrana should be understood as a cause which is believed 

to be the common cause of all the conceivable effects 

in the world; and in this sense, according to the Nyaya 

theorists, God, time, space and such other things are 

general or common causes. Asadharanakdrana should 

be understood as a cause which is not common to all 
the effects but is the special cause of particular effects 

or classes of effects; and in this sense, the component 
parts of a pot called kapdla (potsherd), the potter’s 
stick and such other antecedents of a pot are its special 
causes. The Naiyayikas of the older school would 
define a katana as a special and mediate cause (asddhd- 
ranakdrana), its mediacy consisting in its causal opera¬ 
tion depending upon the co-operation of its intermedi¬ 
ate effect in producing its final result. The intermediate 
factor which a karana causes and which, in its turn, 
co-operates with the karana in producing the final result 
is technically called vydpdra. The term vydpdra, in 
this restricted sense, should not be confounded with 
the same term used in the general sense of activity. 

In the restricted sense of the intermediate accessory 
of a karana, a vydpdra is defined in Sanskrit 
in this V! ay1 ajJ any ah tajjanyajanakasca vydpdrah. 
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(A vyapara is caused by a karana, and in associa¬ 
tion with it, causes its final effect). The full defini¬ 
tion of a karana, according to the older Naiyayi- 
kas, is this:— vyapdravat asadharanakaranam karanam. 
Aniiambhatta considers it expedient to adopt this defi¬ 
nition. A potter’s stick (danda) is karana in the sense 
that he uses it in revolving his wheel and it causes the 
pot through the rotation of the wheel (cakrabhraniana). 
A sense-organ is pramdkarana in the sense that in asso¬ 
ciation with its intermediate vydpdra, which consists in 
its relation with the object (sannikarsa), it produces a 
valid perception {pratyaksapramd) . The Navyanaiya- 
yikas are not in favour of this definition of karana. 
They would define it as a cause which is felt to be most 
necessary for having the effect, or for want of which 
it is believed that the effect is not produced though all 
the other causes are duly .present— (phaldyoga- 
vyavacchinnam kdranani karanam). Understood in this 
way, a potter’s stick may be looked upon a.s karana; 
and likewise the rotation of the potter’s wheel or even 
the contact between the component parts of a pot; in 
other words, according as the view-point varies, one 
may refer to an instrument or to its intermediate func¬ 
tion or even to asamavdyikdrana as karana. The view 
of the later Naiyayikas thus agrees with that of the 
Vaiydkaranas in respect of haranatva, the Paninlyan 
conception of a Tarawa being that it is most efficient of 
all the causes (sddhakataniam karanam). 

The Nyaya theorists define a cause {kdrana) as an 
invariable, immediate and indispensable antecedent of 
an effect. In Sanskrit, the full definition of a kdrana 
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is set forth thriS:— ^Sryaniyafdvyavahitdpurvourtt^ 
ananyathasiddham ca karmam. This definition insists 
upon three conditions being satisfied before an antece¬ 
dent and a consequent could be connected as cause and 
effect. The antecedent should immediately precede the 
consequent; the two should be invariably co-existent 
with each other; and the antecedent in question should 
not be made out to be otherwise than indispensable. 
Mere cc-existence or even invariable co-existence, as 
in the case of a pot and threads which may be found in 
the same place, or of earthness (prthivltva) and smell, 
is not causality. Immediate sequence is one of the 
essential elements in causality. The adjunct ananyaihd- 
siddha, introduced in the definition of a cause, literally 
means ‘not made out to be otherwise than indispen¬ 
sable’. Anyathd means otherwise', siddha means 
mdde out] otherwise, in the context of causation^ 
vatd^ns otherivise than indispensable-, ananyathdsiddha 
as an adjunct to an antecedent factor, thus means ‘not 
made out to be otherwise than indispensable’ or ‘not 
made out to be such as one can do without’. This use 
of the word anyathasiddha should not be confounded 
with its use as an adjunct with reference to the result 
kept in view (j^rayo/ana). In phrases like ananyathd- 
siddham prayojanam, the result kept in view is 
described as something which cannot be accomplished 
otherwise than by particular means. With reference to 
a cause, ananyathdsiddha means, as already explained, 
an antecedent which is not made out to be otherwise 
than indispensable. A may be seen to be an invariable 
antecedent of B", still, one may be justified in thinking 
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that it is not indispensable; in that case, A should not 
be regarded as cause of B. The Naiyayikas have made 
an attempt to classify all the conceivable varieties of 
dispensable antecedents (anyathasiddha) and usually 
recognize five classes of dispensable antecedents. A 

thing is made out to be invariable antecedent, only as 

determined by a delimiting adjunct; for instance, 
thread (tantu) is an invariable antecedent of cloth, 
under the aspect of threadness (tantutva ); this delimit¬ 
ing adjunct, though it finds a place in a definite concep¬ 
tion of the causality referred to, does not participate in 
the creative process involved in such causality and is 
therefore felt to be dispensable in the sense that the 
causal process does not depend upon it; all such de¬ 
limiting adjuncts of causeness {karanatdvacchedaka} 
form the first class of anyathasiddha. Invariable 
sequence between an antecedent and a consequent is 
generally made out through a knowledge of invariable 
concomitance between these two factors and between 
their negations—in other words, through a knowledge 
of anvaya and vyi.atireka; the colour of thread may be 
made out to bean invariable antecedent of cloth; but in 
this case, the anvaya and vyatireka, with reference to 
the colour of thread and cloth, cannot be made out 
independently of the invariable concomitance between 
thread and cloth on the positive and negative sides; the 
colour of thread is therefore anyathasiddha with 
reference to cloth and is typical of the second class of 
dispensable antecedents. The third class of dispensable 
antecedents is represented by ether (dkdsa) in relation 
to a cloth; in this case, ether being eternal, it may be 
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easily shown to precede every effect j but it has to be 
conceived of as cause through the delimiting adjunct 
etherness (^akdsatva'), which involves causal relation 
with sound; a thing which cannot be specifically thought 
of except as the cause of a certain effect may well 
be imagined to be a thing whose causal efficacy is com¬ 
pletely pre-occupied in the direction of that effect and is 
no longer available in any other direction; and the 
feeling, therefore, in the case of akasa, is that it may 
may be dispensed with in producing a cloth. The 
fourth variety of aiiyathasid/iha is represented by 
instances like the weaver’s father with reference to a 
cloth woven by his son; only as the weaver’s father, he 
is made out to be the invariable antecedent of the cloth, 
and not in his own right; and the feeling in that case 
is that one can do without the weaver’s father in ac¬ 
counting for the production of a cloth. The fifth 
variety is represented by instances like an ass; it may 
so happen that in the case of an individual cloth, a 
certain ass precedes it; the particular ass necessarily 
turns out to be the invariable antecedent of the parti¬ 
cular cloth; but it is felt that certain antecedents, other 
than the ass, which are known to be quite adequate to 
account for the production of similar cloths, must be 
adequate in the case also of the particular cloth under 

reference; and so, the ass, in that case, is anyathasiddha. 

* 

Annambhatta, following Gahgesopadhyaya, would 
combine the first two varieties into one, and likewise 
the third and fourth varieties, and would thus recognise 
only three classes of dispensable antecedents. In fact, 
later Naiyayikas show that all these five varieties may 
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be brought under the fifth variety; the principle 
underlying the fifth variety may be stated thus; while 
other invariable antecedents are made out to be quite 
necessary and adequate for producing similar effect 
belonging to the same class, or to be more accurate, 
while invariable antecedents of a relatively simpler type 


are made out to be quite necessary and adequate for 


producing such effects, in the case also of the effect in 
question, an invariable antecedent, which is not one of 


such antecedents felt to be necessary in the case of 
similar effects belonging to the same class, and which 
is less simple than such antecedents in respect of form 
{sarira) or thought {iipasthiti) or relation (samba)i- 
i/Aa) as the case may be, should be eliminated as a 

dispensable antecedent (anyathaiiddha) ; this principle 
holds good in all the five varieties of anyathasiddha. 
Thus all the five varieties may be brought under the 
comprehensive formula that invariable antecedents of a 
simpler type being quite adequate to account for the 

effect under reference, another antecedent, though in- 
vaiiabie, has to be discarded as a dispensable antecedent 
{anyathasiddha). This formula is expressed in this 
way in Nyaya literature—“ laghuniyatapurvavariinaiva 
karyasamhhave tadbhinnam anyathasiddham.” The 
adjunct ananyathasiddha in the definition of a cause is 
intended to eliminate all such antecedents as one can 
reasonably feel one may well do without. After 
introducing the qualification ‘not made out to be 
otherwise than indispensable’ {anayaihasiddha)/xt\i^s 
to be considered whether the adjunct ‘invariable' 
{niyata) is necessary. It would appear that most of 
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the antecedents which are not invariably concomitant 
with the consequents in question can easily be eliminated 
as dispensable antecedents; for instance, an ass is 
neither an invariable nor an indispensable antecedent of 
a certain cloth. However, when the whole species of 
effects represented by cloth is sought to be connected 
as effect with some species as cause, the general 
formula of anyathasiddha does not hold good; for, one 
can never say that the antecedents recognized as causing 
another species of effects, like a jar, would be adequate 
to produce the species under reference, viz., cloth; and 
in such cases, the only way in which accidental antece¬ 
dents like an ass can be eliminated would be through 
the adjunct ‘invariable’ (niyata). 

The conception of a kdrya or an effect involves, 
according to the Nyaya theory of causation, the idea 
that the effect is invariably preceded by its antecedent 
non*existence. To say that a jar is produced means, 
in the Nyaya theory, that it is created for the first time 
and that it never existed before. Consistently with the 
creationistic view of causation {^dfcifnbhavdda'), Annam- 
bhatta defines an effect as the counter-correlative of 
antecedent non-existence. In this connection students are 

advised to consider again the remarks about prdgabhdva 
in pages 37 to 40, part HI, supra. Positive product 
(bhdvakdrya) has three kinds of causes; the first being 
of the nature of component parts or of the nature of the 
substratum in which the effectuated quality or activity 
inheres and called ‘Inherent cause’ (samavdyikdram) ; 
the second being of the nature of the conjunction of 
parts producing the whole or of the nature of the 
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quality or activity inhering in the component parts 
or a substratum and producing a corresponding quality 
in the whole or disjunction in the same substratum, and 
called non-inherent cause (asamavayikarana) ; and the 
third being of the nature of agent and such other 
causes, not falling under either of the first two heads, 
and being called occasioning cause {‘nmifiakdrOJia), It 
would be a mistake to suppose that all the nimittas are 
less important than the other two varieties. For, karta 
or the intelligent agent, in whose absence the other 
causes become ineffectual, is technically a nimitta, but is, 
in a sense, the most important of all the varieties of 
causes. 

That is a samavdyikdrana in which the effect 
inheres as it comes into being. The component parts 
{avayavdh), like threads, thus form (he inherent cause 
of a composite substance (avayavin), like a cloth; and 
likewise a substance, of the quality or activity which is 
produced in it. To secure precision and avoid confu¬ 
sion, the delimiting adjuncts of effcctness (kdryatd) 

and causeness {kdranatd)—kdryatavacchedakadharnia 
and karanatavacchedakadharma—should be specified in 

defining the relation of cause and effect in every case 
as also the relations which determine the co-existence 


of the antecedent and the consequent in question_ 

kdryatdvacchedakasambandha and kdranatdvacchedaka- 
sambandha. 


between 


Causality involves invariable co-existence 
an antecedent and a consequent; their 
co-existence (sdntanddhikaranya) is their presence in 
the same place; when they are present in the same place 
they should each be connected with the common sub- 
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stratum through a relation; the relation which connects 
the antecedent with the common substratum (samdna- 
dhikarana) is known as the determinating relation of 
causeness (Mranatavacchedahasambandha); and the 
relation which connects the consequent with the same 
substratum is called the determining relation of effect¬ 
less {karyatavacchedakcsambandha). The exponents 
of the Nyaya-Vaisesika doctrine of causation contend 
that, by a careful observation of the invariable con¬ 
comitance between an antecedent and a consequent, as 
determined by particular delimiting adjuncts and rela¬ 
tions, as also of the invariable concomitance between 
the negations of such antecedent and consequent—of 
anvayasahacdra and vyaiireTiasahacara—iht causal re¬ 
lation in every case can be accurately defined so as to 
obviate every conceivable hitch. In the case of a 
samavdyikdrana^ like threads in relation to a cloth 
{tantavah pafasya), the simplest and the most accurate 
way in which the causal relation may be defined is this: 
‘the causeness delimited by thrcadness and by the rela¬ 
tion of identity (tantuivdvacchinnd tdddtmyasam- 
bandhd7jacchinnd ca kdranafd) is correlated to the 
effectness delimited by clothness and by the relation of 
inherence (^patatvdvacchinnasamavdyasofnhandhdvac- 
chinnakdryatd.nirupitd). It will be seen here that, in 
every case of sa^navdyikdTana, the simplest way of 
defining the causal relation (kdryakdranabhdva) would 
be by referring to the cause itself as the common subs¬ 
tratum {samanddhikarana) in which the antecedent and 
the consequent under reference co-exist. In Nyaya 
definitions of causality, the common substratum kept 
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in view is generally suppressed; and the student of 
Nyaya has to find it out first before trying to interpret 
such definitions. It should be noted here that the 
Nyaya conception of samavayikofana, while it includes 
what the Vcdantins call the npadanakarana (material 
cause), is not exactly parallel to it; because, upadana 
(material cause) is the substance which enters into the 
make-up of its product and this is true, in the Nyaya 
theory, only in the case of the component parts and 
their composite product, and not in the case of a sub¬ 
stance and the quality or activity arising in it, the cause 
and effect in the latter case representing fundamentally 
different categories. It should also be observed here 
that the phrase inherent cause, saniavdyikarana, is 
somewhat misleading, in that it may lead one to 
suppose wrongly that it is the cause that inheres in the 
effect but the fact is that the phrase here means *a 
cause which is capable of producing an effect that 
inheres in it’. It may appear at first view that the 
phrase‘intimate cause’ is a better equivalent; but it 
turns out to be more misleading when the correspond¬ 
ing phrase non-intimate cause comes to be used as 
the equivalent of asamavayikarana, as may be seen 
presently from the next para. 

The phrase asamavayikarana means a cause which 
under no circumstance whatever, could be trejated as a 
samavayikarana (inherent cause). Substances only 
can be treated as samavayikarana and they can never 
be treated as asamavayikarana. Qualities and 
activities only can be treated as asamavayikarana. 
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While the two kinds of causes—inherent cause 

i^samaz’ayi) and non-inherent cause {asamavayi )-—^are 
absolutely exclusive of each other, the third kind— viz., 
occasioning cause (nimittakdrana) includes causal 
factors which, while being the nimitia of certain effects 
may well ba the inherent or non-inherent causes of 
certain other effects, as the case may be. The phrase 
non~inherent cause used as the equivalent of asanta- 
^dyikdrana should not be taken to mean that the cause 
referred to does not inhere in any substratum, since 
every non-inherent cause, on the contrary, inheres 
somewhere; but this phrase should be understood to 
stand for, like its Sanskrit equivalent, a cause which, 
under no circumstance whatever, could be treated as 
inherent cause. In defining the causality of a non-in¬ 
herent cause, the inherent cause of the effect in ques¬ 
tion should be kept in view as the common substratum 
(^sawidnudhiliarana), inherence (^samavdya) should be 
referred to as the relation determining the presence of 
the effect in question in the common substratum 
(^hdryatdvacehedakasamhandha), and either inherence 
or co-inherence (samavdya or ehartha-samavdya) 
should be referred to as the relation determining the 
presence of the cause in question in the common subs¬ 
tratum (^kdranaidvacchedakasambandha). The con¬ 
junction of threads {tantusamyoga) is the non-in¬ 
herent cause of cloth; and in that case, the common 
substratum is thread; the relation connecting cloth 
with such substratum is inherence; and likewise, the 
relation connecting the conjunefion of threads with such 
substratum i$ inherence; this ip pne type offlop^ip- 
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herent cause. Another type of non-inherent cause is to 
be found in the colour of the threads forming the com¬ 
ponent parts of a cloth; in this case, the colour of the 
threads is the non-inherent cause of the colour of the 
cloth; the common substratum is the cloth; the relation 
connecting the effect with such substratum is inherence 

and the relation connecting the cause with it is co~ 
inherence. It should be remembered here that, accord¬ 
ing to the Nyaya-Vaisestka system, the special qualities 
{visesagnmh) ol SQ\i\ (attnan) should not be treated 

as non-inherent cause in the case of any effect, though 
the general definition of such cause holds good in the 
case of knowledge in relation to desire, of desire in 
relation to voluntary decision or effort (yatna) and in 
such other cases. The chief reason why the special 
qualities of soul should not be treated as non-inherent 
cause in the case of any, effect is that, in all such cases, 
it would be simpler to treat the contact between the soul 
and the mind (atmantanassamyoga) as non-inherent 
cause and in the case of any effect, more than one non- 
inherentcause need not be recognized. In view of this, in 
the general definition of non-inherent cause given in the 
text, it is necessary to introduce the qualification that 
such cause is different from the special qualities of soul 

The atomic hypothesis of the Nyaya-Vaise§ika 
system and the creationistic view of gausation main¬ 
tained in that system are closely bound up with each 
other. The Nyaya-Vaiksika theory of causation is 
known as drambhavada (creationism) as distinguished 
from the parindmavdda (evolutionistic view of causa- 
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tion) of the Sariikhyas. In the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
system, ‘to come into being’ means ‘to spring up at a 
certain point of time and not to have existed before'; 
for this reason, the Nyaya theory of causation is 
known as asatkaryavada. The expression asatkarya- 
vada, according to Naiyayikas, means ‘the view that 
every effect is invariably preceded by its antecedent 
non-existence' and it should not be understood to imply 
that an effect arises out of nothing. On the contrary,, 
according to the Nyaya theory, a positive product 
(hhdvakdrya) is invariably preceded by a causal 
machinery, the full complement of which includes 
several positive antecedents and two negative antece¬ 
dents, viz., the antecedent negation of the effect in ques¬ 
tion {kdTyaprdgabhdva) and the absence of counter¬ 
acting causes (pratibandhakdbhdva). The Naiyayikas 
are anxious to repudiate the suggestion that their 
theory of asatkaryavdda implies that an effect may 
arise out of nothing; and they point out that antece¬ 
dent negation {prdgabhdva) would be inconceivable 
without thinking of a suitable anuyogin (correlated 
substratum) and pratiyogin (counter-correlative), 
and that in the case of prdgabhdva, as in the case 
of annihilative negation (dhvamsa), while the 
effect itself represents the latter, the inherent cause 
(sgmavdyikdrana) represents the former. Invariable 
concomitance between an antecedent and a consequent 
(niyatapiirvavartitva) and absence of such circum¬ 
stances as would justify the idea that the antecedent in 

question is not indispensable (ananyathasiddhaWa )— 

these are the two essential elements in the Nyaya con- 
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cept of causality. The former, according to the 
Naiyayikas, is generally made out through a know¬ 
ledge of the invariable sequence between two positive 
factors (anvayasahacara') and of the invariable con¬ 
comitance between the negations of those two factors 
{vyaiirekasahacdra'). The formula for anvayasaha* 
cara is usually stated thus:—'‘Whenever C precedes, E 

follows’ ; and that for vyaftrcksahacdra thus;_ 

“Whenever C does not precede, E does not follow.” 
The latter formula is intended to serve as a corrective 
to the former and effectively eliminates the mistake 
which may arise through an exclusive adoption of the 
former formula and which consists in mere co-exist¬ 
ence or sequence being taken for causality. There are 
certain cases where it is not possible to make out 

negative concomitance {vyaiirekasahacdra)-, for ins¬ 
tance, where a cause, like God, is cx hypothesi 
everywhere and the invariable antecedent of every 
conceivable effect, the negative formula of vyatireke 
cannot possibly apply. In such cases, the affirmative 
formula of anvaya alone is available and depended 
upon. ^ In all other cases, the Naiyayikas insist that 
causality should be determined through an application 
of both the formulas of anvaya and vyatireka. Where 
these two formulas are applied to instances falling 
within the range of direct observation {praiyalisa) and' 
as a result causality is made out, it is said to be made 
out through praiyaksa. Students of Western logi'c, who 
are familiar with the experimental methods formulated 
by Mill for determining causal relations, may be able to 
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lind in the combination of the Nyaya formulas of 
<anvaya and vyatireHa a parallel to what is knowrn as the 
joint method af agreement and difference. The Naiya- 
yikas are keenly alive of the difficulties in determining 
causality, which are brought about by cases of plurality 
of causes and intermixture of effects. They contend 
that, strictly speaking, there can be no plurality of 
causes or intermixture of effects. If fire appears to be 
the effect of straw (trna), or tinder-sticks (arani), or 
iens (mani), the fact is that the same effect is not pro¬ 
duced from these three causes and the effect in each 
case has different properties. Such differences in effects 
may be apparent in certain cases and may be subtle and 
■liave to be noted with care in others. In a similar way, 
the effects of different causes may be mixed up; and in 
:such cases, these effects should be carefully distinguish¬ 
ed. The Naiyayikas are never tired of reminding 
themselves and others of the need for Ci'irefully observ¬ 
ing and making out the relation of invariable concomit¬ 
ance between particular classes of antecedents and 
consequents, as also between their negations. This 
need is embodied in Udayana’s dictum—“Concerning 
the truth about the affirmative and the negative con¬ 
comitance, one should be particularly careful” {tattve 
yatnavatd bhdvyam anvayavyatirekayoh). It is con¬ 
tended by the Naiyayikas that our experience of several 
things as existing only during a particular period of 
time and never existing before that time in other 
yvords, as being kadacitka in their nature cannot be 
satisfactorily explained except by assuming causal rela¬ 
tion between such things and certain antecedents. The 
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causal factors also—some of them at least—should 
themselves be occasional (^kadocitka'^ and contingent 
for the reason that, otherwise, the prior non-existence 
of the effects in question cannot be accounted for. 
This would mean that a beginningless chain of causes 
and effects should be admitted; and the Naiyayikas do 
not hesitate to say that the stream of causes and effects 
is beginningless \karyakaranapravaho’nadih), for the 
simple reason that the starting point, if any, of the 
causal stream lies far beyond human ken. 

30 


T—(a) Of those pramdnas, 


perceptive instrument 
yaksa) is the means of 
tion. 


(prat- 

percep- 


(b) Perception is the cogni¬ 
tion which is produced through 
sense-organ coming into relation 
with an object. It is of two 

kindsindeterminate and deter¬ 
minate. 


(c) Indeterminate percep¬ 
tion is a cognition which does 
not involve any attribute or 
adjunct (prakara). 

(d) Determinate perception 

is cognition which involves an 
attribute or adjunct. It is em¬ 
bodied in propositions like 
“This is path a”, “This is a 
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Brahmana'*, "This is black’*, 

‘‘This is a cook”. 

The definition of perceptive instrument (prat- 
yaksapramdna) is based on Gautama’s siitra I. 1. 4, 

which runs thus :—indriyarthasannikarsotpannam 

jndnam avyapadesyani avyabhicdri vyavasdydtma- 
kam pratyaksam”. This sfitra may be rendered 
thus:—"Perception is cognition which arises 
through sense-organ coming into relation with object, 
and which is non-verbal, unerring and of the nature of 
indubious knowledge”. The Sutrakara is evidently 
defining valid perception (pratyaksapramd) in order to 
definitely indicate the nature of the instrument of valid 
perception (pratyaksapramdna). According to the 
earlier interpretation of this siitra, as given in Vatsya- 
yana’s bhdsya, the adjunct ‘unerring’ (avyabhicdri) 
excludes erroneous perception; and the adjunct ‘indubi¬ 
ous’ (vyavasdydtmaka) excludes doubt. The adjunct 
‘non-verbal’ (avyapadesya) in the sutra is understood in 
various ways by different scholiasts. Some of the old 
scholiasts take this adjunct to mean ‘not coming within 
the scope of expressions referring to objects’ (sabda- 
karmatdm dpannam na bhavati yat); and in this sense, 
it differentiates perception as described by the expres¬ 
sions referring to objects from perception as it arises, 
the former having become objectified as prameya and 
thus ceased to belong to the subjective sphere of pra- 
mdna (valid cognition). Some other Naiyayikas of an 
early school would take the adjunct ‘non-verbal’ 
(avyapdesyg) in the sense of ‘not being caused by word 
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in association with sense-organ’ (attubhayaja or 
sabdaksobhayajabhinna) ; and, in this sense, it should 
be understood as excluding cases where the meaning of 
a word is made out through the perceptual observation 
of the way in which an object is referred to by that 
word, or in other words, cases where a word is first 
made out to be significative of a certain object that is 
actually being perceived by a sense-organ. In such 
cases, they hold that the cognition in question should 
be brought under verbal cognition (sabda) and not 
under perception. Another set of early Naiyayikas 
(like Jayantabhatta) would take avyapadesya in the 
sense of aiabda (non-verbal) and would explain its 
purpose as consisting in saving determinate perception 
{savikalpaka) from being merged in verbal cognition 
(sabda) on the ground that the cognitive process 
involved in such perception invariably results through 
the operation of a sense-organ in association with the 
recollection of a scheme of words with which the 


knower happens to be familiar. Vacaspatimisra and 
several others who follow ' him would take the word 

avyapadesya (non-verbal) and vyavasayatmaka 

(definite and determinate) as referring to the two kinds 
of perception— viz., indeterminate (nirvikalpaka) and 
determinate {^savikalpaka'). They maintain that the 
former adjunct {avyapadesya) refutes the view of the 
grammatical philosophers who refuse to recognize 
nirvikialpaka and hold that knowledge is impossible 
except though some language and no object is cognized 
by itself and without being associated with the word 
signifying it. {Na so’sH pratyayo lake yatra sabdo na 
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hhasate). The latter adjunct (vyavasdydtmaka), they 
further maintain, refutes the Buddhist doctrine that 
indeterminate perception (htrvikalpaka) is the only 
genuine type of valid perception and that all determinate 
cognitions (saz'ikalpaka) are illusive. The last expla¬ 
nation given by Vacaspatimisra and his followers is 
generally accepted by later Naiyayikas and Gautama’s 
siitra dealing with perception (f. 1. 4) is believed to 
presuppose both the types of perception—determinate 
(saz’ikalpaka) and indeterminate (nirvikalpaka). 

What exactly is the nature of indeterminate pecep- 
tion and how does it differ from determinate peception? 
T'he answer suggested by Annambhatta’s definitions of 
nirvikalpaka and savikalpaka, which follow Gangesa’s 
view, may be explained in this way. In the first place, 
it should be remembered that the Nyaya distinction of 
erroneous cognition (bhrama) and valid cognition 
(pramd), which is intended to apply only to cognitions 
leading to some activity (pravartaka), holds good only 
in the case of determinate cognitions and cannot have 
any reference to indeterminate cognitions. The relation 
of object and subject (visayaz'isayibhdva) involved in 
a determinate cognition is a definite complex consisting 
of three correlated phases—adjunctness (prakdratd)t 
substantiveness (visesyatd) and relationness (samsaf- 
gatd). In an indeterminate cognition, on the other 
hand, there is the relation of object and subject; and 
while a thing, its attribute such as a generic feature 
(jati) and their relation are presented in it, they are 
not presented in a specific manner in their respective 
forms as a qualified substantive (visesya), as a qualify- 
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ing attribute {vUcsana) and as a relation of a definite 

{samsarga). Such indeterminate cognitions have 
only to be inferentially arrived at through determinate 
cognitions, on the basis of the observed causal relation 
between a cognition of a certain attribute (visesana- 
jndna) and a complex cognition of a thing as having: 
that attribute {viHsiajnaua). On this ground, the 
determinate cognition of a jar, for instance, one cannot 
possibly have without previously having an indeterminate 
cognition in which the substance in question, its 
generic attribute and even their relation are presented 
in a vague and undifferentiated form. Indeterminate 
cognitions are therefore said to be atlndriya (beyond 
the scope of any sense), while determinate cognitions 
are generally perceived by mental perception (manasa- 
pratyaksa) and presented in annvyavasdya. It may 
also be noted that a nirzikalpaka can never be directly 
expressed in a proposition and that every proposition^ 
according to Naiyayikas, embodies and conveys a deter¬ 
minate cognition (samsargavagahijudna or savikalpaka). 

The grammatical philosophers (sabdikas) as* 
already stated, refuse to recognize nirviPalpoka. All 
the other philosophers recognize the distinction between 
nirvikalpaka and savikal]paka in one form or other. In 
the first place, the Buddhists hold that the nirvikalpaka 
is the only form of valid perception and it cognizes the 
absolute, unrelated, momentary existence called svalak^ 
^owa (the mere thmg-in-itself); while the determinate 
cognitions (^savikalpaka) are illusive in that they 
involve wholly fictitious fabrications (^vikalpA- or. 
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Jialipand), which usually take the forms of a name 
(nama), a generic attribute, (jati), a quality {gum), 
-an activity {kriyd) and a substance {dravya). The 
'Advaitins hold that indeterminate cognition {nirvikal- 
paka) may arise from propositions like ‘This is that 
iDevadatta’ (so’yam devadattah) and ‘That thou art’ 
d^tat tvam asi); and that the absolute existence alone 
{sanniatram), which is identical with Brahman, is pre¬ 
sented in indeterminate cognitions (nirvikalpaka). The 
Mimarhsaka view of nirvikalpaka is that it is an 
indeterminate perception which consists in the direct 
and simple awareness of an individual object (vyakti) 
and its generic attribute (jati) which arises immediate¬ 
ly after the sense-organ comes into relation with them; 
and that it misses the definite feature of the jati as 
-being common to several individuals belonging to a 
particular class and the specific character of the vyakti 
as being different from others— i.e„ the element of 
anuvrtti in the former case and of vydvrtti in the latter 
case. This is closely similar to the old Vaise§ika view 
of nirvikalpaka. Prasastapada describes indeterminate 
perception as simple awareness {dlocanamdtra) and 
Kumarila, in his description of it, uses the same expres¬ 
sion and compares it to the unverbalised dumb experi¬ 
ence of a child or a dumb person. Indeterminate 
perception is only to be inferred like any other cognition, 
in the view of Bhattas; while it is presented in itself 
along with the knower and the known object, as in the 
case of other cognitions, according to the Prabhakaras. 
The Vedantins of the Visistadvaita school adopt the 
Prabhakara view of indeterminate perception and main- 
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tain that every cognition, however simple it may be, 
involves a substantive, an attribute and their relation; 
that both samanya (generic attribute) and visesa (the 
individual are presented in nirvikalpaka zXong 

with difference in the form of the individual object 
(vyaktisvarupa) ; and that, at the stage of niryikalpa^a, 
the knower does not realize that the generic attribute pre¬ 
sented in his knowledge is common to all the individuals 
belonging to the same class and that these individuals 
are different from the individuals belonging to a 
different class, and he is not, therefore, in a position to 
articulate his indeterminate perception through verbal 
expression. 

The Advaitic view of nirvikalpaka —that the abso¬ 
lute existent (Sattd=Brahman) is the only thing which 
is presented in it and that the highest form of truth- 
realization which leads to final emancipation is a nirvi¬ 
kalpaka —is an inevitable development of the doctrine 
of nirvikalpaka as adopted by the exponents of the 
Nyaya-Vaiscsika system. The Nyaya-Vaisesika realists 

have shown how a permanent reality, and not a momen¬ 
tary isolated ‘this’ (svalaksana or thing-in-itself) as in 
the case of the Buddhist theory of nirvikalpaka, may be 
presented in indeterminate perception; and it has thus 
become easy for the Advaitins to push the Nyaya theory 
of nirvikalpaka to its logical conclusion and to maintain 
that the true nirvikalpaka is one in which Brahman, the 
only absolute and permanent reality, is presented. 
This is, indeed, one of the several instances in which 
the Advaitic Monist effectively uses a weapon made in 
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the Nyaya forge against its maker himself to annihilate 
his pluralistic universe. Jayantabhatta, an authorita¬ 
tive exponent of Nyaya, observes in a significant 
manner that the only way in which one may get out of 
the mess which various Indian theorists have made of 
the content of nirvikalpaka would be by adopting the 
view that the same reality that is presented in savikal- 
paka is presented in the nirvikalpaka, the only difiference 
between them being that the former is invariably bound 
up with a linguistic scheme or verbal image while the 
latter is not and cannot be specifically articulated 
through any verbal expression. The sub-joined extracts 
from the Nyayamanjari (F/.d’. S. S. page 99) 

deserve a careful consideration in this connection:— 


“Tasmad ya cva vastvdiuid savikalpasya gocarah; 

Sa cva nirvikalpasya sahdoUckhavivarjitah. 

Kimdtmako’sdviii ccd yad yadu pralibhasatc; 

Vastnpramitayascaiva prastavyd na in vadinah. 

Kvacijjdtih kvociddravyani kz'acitkarma kvacid. 

gnnah; 

Yadeva savikalpena tadevdnena grhyatc. 

I ha sabdanusandhanamatramahliyadhikatn param" 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika definition of praiyaksa 
(sense-perception) generally insists that sense-data 
form its essential feature and that it is invariably the 
result of a special type of relation called sonnikarsa 
between a sense and an object. This definition takes 
into account only perceptual experiences which are pro¬ 
duced from certain causes and does not hold good in the 
case of the eternal omniscience which is also called 
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pratyaksa and which is ascribed to God. Strictly speak¬ 
ing, the etymology of the word pratyaksa would sup¬ 
port its application only to perceptual experiences 
arising from the senses. However, usage has extended 
the term to all cognitions which are characterised by 
immediacy. God's omniscience has the highest degree 
of immediacy conceivable. So, in order to cover nitya- 
pratyaksa, also, perception is defined as a cognition 
which does not arise through the instnimentalify oi 
another cognition; (jnanakaranakam jndnam pral- 
yaksani). It should be remembered that, though a 
determinate perception arises from an indeterminate 
perception, the latter does not operate as karana 
(efficient instrument). 

It would be desirable to consider here whether per¬ 
ception, in the sense in which it is used in the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika system, may correctly be called intuition^ 
Without misapprehension, the term intuition may be 
used with reference to percepti on {pratyaksa), only in 
the sense that it possesses a comparatively greater degree 
of immediacy, as compared with non-perceptual cogni¬ 
tions. If intuition should be taken to exclude absolutely 
mediacy of any kind whatever, the pratyaksa of the 
Nyaya system, which arises through a special kind of 
relation between an object and a sense-organ, cannot 
be callel intuition. In the strict sense of the term 
intuition, it may be proper to use it only with 
reference to what is sometimes called pratibha 
or the innate capacity of the mind to immediately 
perceive certain things; and it may also be appropriate 
to describe the Advaitic realisation of the one absolute 
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reality as intuition, in view of the fact that it results 
from the intuitive faculty of mind to perceive reality 
coming to have a full, free and efficient play after the 
required preliminary discipline of studying and under* 
standing (Havana), reflective thinking (manana) and 
constant meditation (nididhyasana). In fact, in the 
Nyaya system, all knowledge is mediate in a sense^ 
except the eternal knowledge ascribed to God, even 
indeterminate perception depending upon the mediation 
of a special kind of relation between sense-organ and 

object ( indriyarthasannikarsa ). 

The Bhatta Mimarhsakas adopt, for all practical 
purposes, the Nyaya definition of perception and 
would, like Naiyayikas, lay special stress on indri- 
ydrthasannikarsa. The Prabhakaras, on the other 

hand, define perception as ‘direct awareness’ (sdksdt 
pratitih)] and according to them, even recollection* 
inference and such other cognitions, usually considered 
non-perceptual in their character, are really perceptual 
on the subjective side, in so far as they themselves and 
the knower are concerned {svdmSe jiidtramse ca), 
though they are non-perceptual on the objective side, 
in so far as their objects are concerned (visaydtkse). 
The Advaitic theory of perception rightly points out 
that the Nyaya view gives undue prominence to indri- 
ydrthasannikarsa and belittles the importance of the 
element of immediacy which ought to be treated as the 

essential element in pratyaksa. The Advaitins seek to 
remedy this defect by treating sense-relation as an 
antecedent necessary only for certain kinds of percep- 
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tion and by insisting that immediacy consisting in 
subject-object-unity is the essential feature of all per¬ 
ceptual forms of experience, and not sense-relation. 
Consistently with usage in language, the Advaitins dis¬ 
tinguish the pratyaksatva (perceptuality) of a cogni¬ 
tion from the pratyaksatva (perceivedness) of an 
object. They describe cognition (jnana) zs pratyaksa 
(perceptual experience), when it comes to be unified 
for the time being with its object, in the sense that 
consciousness as conditioned by cognition {pranidna- 
c ait any a or vrityavacchinnacaitanya) becomes equated 
with consciousness as conditioned by object {visaya- 
caitanya). In a similar way, they describe an object 
(visaya) as pratyaksa (perceived), when the knower 
[pramdtrcaitanya) becomes equated with object or 
consciousness as conditioned by object (visayacaitanya). 
It may be noticed here that the idea that immediacy in 
the sense of subject-object-unity forms the essential 
element in pratyaksa has turned out to be wholly foreign 
to Nyaya realism, mainly because the relational scheme 
on which the realistic edifice of Nyaya is erected con¬ 
sists entirely of external relations, and because the 
object-subject-relation (visayavisayibhdva), in parti¬ 
cular, is conceived of as being entirely external in its 
character, chiefly with a view to keeping the dangerous 
idealist always at a safe distance. 

30 (e). 

T—The sense-relation (san- 
nikarsa) which causes a percep¬ 
tual cognition is of six kinds— 
viz., contact, inherence in what 
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has come into contact, inherence 
in what is inherent in a thing 
which has come in to contact, 
inherence, inherence in an in¬ 
herent thing and adjunct-sub¬ 
stantive relation. 

When a jar is perceived by 
the sense of sight, the sense- 
relation is ‘contact'. When the 
colour of a jar is seen, the sense- 
relation is ‘inherence in a thing 
which has come into contact’, 
the jar, in that case, having 
come into contact with the visual 
sense and colour being connected 
with the jar through the relation 
of inherence. When colourness 
{rupatva) in the colour of a jar 
is seen, the sense-relation is 
‘inherence in what is inherent in 
a thing which has come into 
contact’; for, in that case, the 
jar has come into contact with 
the visual sense, the colour of 
the jar inheres in it and coloiir- 
ness inheres in colour. 

When sound is perceived by 
the sense of hearing, ‘inherence’ 
is the sense-relation; for, the 
ether bound within the auricular 
orifice is the auditory sense, 
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sound is a quality of ether, and 
the relation between a quality 
and its substratum is inherence. 
When soundness (sabdatva) is 
perceived by the auditory sense, 
the sense-relation is ‘inherence 
in a thing which inheres’; for, 
soundness inheres in sound 
which inheres in the auditory 
sense. 

In the perception of non¬ 
existence, the adjunct-substan- 
Hve-relation is the sense-relation; 
for in the case of the visual per¬ 
ception which takes the form— 
‘‘The seat of the non-existence 
of jar is floor”, the‘non-exis¬ 
tence of jar’ is an adjunct to 
the floor with which the visual 
sense has come into contact. 

Thus the cognition which 
arises from one or the other of 
these six sense-relations is per¬ 
ception ; and sense-organ is its 
efficient instrument (karana). 
Therefore, the senses constitute 
the efficient instrument of per¬ 
ceptual experience {pratyaksa- 
pram an a). 

[Thus ends the chapter on perception] ^ 
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In the foregoing portion of the text, the scheme 
of sannikarsa adopted by the Naiyayikas is set forth. 

s ^ i in a technical sense; it is 
not a mere relation, nor is it exactly contact, for the 
word ‘contact’ is generally taken to be equivalent to 
samyoga. It would be correct to describe sannikarsa 
as a special type sense-relation which determines and 
constitutes the extent of the perceptive reach or range 
of the sense-organs. In Nyaya literature, the term 
sannikarsa is generally used in this technical sense. 
The scheme of sannikarsa set forth above relates 
to normal perception (laukikapratyaksa) and com¬ 
prises normal sense-relations (laukikasannikarsa)^ 
The Nyaya-Vaisesika theory regarding the nature and 
constitution of the sense-organs (indriya) is already 
set forth on pages 65, 66 and 68 supra. According to 
the Naiyayikas, the visual sense (ca/’j/z/i), constituted 
as it is by light, travels to the spot where the visible 
objects happen to be and visualize them and it is there¬ 
fore said to be prapyakdrin; the remaining senses are 
said be aprdtpyakdrin, in the sense that they do not 
leave their place but, remaining where they are, they 
perceive the objects which come within their reach. 
Some early exponents of the Nyaya-Vaisesika system, 
like Jayantabhatta and ^rldhara, hold that all the 
senses are prapyakdrins, in the sense that they function 
with reference to objects within their reach, it being 
immaterial whether a sense reaches an object or an 
object reaches a sense, Saniavdya (inherence) is 
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recognized as a distinct type of sannikarsa in order to 
account for the auditory perception of sound. The 
Nyaya theory of the perception of sound (sabdaprat- 
yaksa) is already set forth and explained on pages 101 
iolOAsupra. The Nyaya view regarding the percep¬ 
tion of non-existence is that, through the help of 
effectual non-cognition (yogydnupalabdhi), a sense- 
organ perceives the non-existence of an object which 
is perceptible to it. As a rule, a sense-organ which 
perceives an object can also perceive its jdti (generic 
attribute) and its abhava (non-existence). The Nyaya 
view regarding this matter is usually expressed in this 

Sanskrit dictum —“Yenendriyena yd vyaktih grhyat^, 
tannisthd jdtih tadabhdvasca tenendriyenaiva grhyate'*. 

It is necessary, in this connection again, to refer to 
pages 45 and 46 supra. The relation of viscsana- 
visesyabhdva, which is recognized as the sannikarsa 
connecting non-existence with a sense-organ, is, in fact, 
an indirect relation involving one or the other of the 
oi\vtv sannikarsas. For instance, in the visual percep¬ 
tion of the non-existence of jar {ghatdbhdva) as 
adjunct of the empty floor (bhutala), the’ visual sense 
comes into contact (samyoga) with the empty floor 
with which the non-existence of jar is connected as 

adjunct; so, the complete chain of sannikarsa, in this 

case, is not mere visesanatd, but caksussamyuktavise. 
sanatd (being adjunct to a thing with which the visual 
sense has come into contact). 

In the case of inner perception through the inner 

sense {antarindriya) called manas, it is necessary to 

12 
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recognize three distinct sense-relations;— vis., samyoga, 
samyuktasaynavaya and samyttktasamaveiasamavdya, m 
order to account respectively lor the mental perception 
(manasapratyaksa) of the soul (atman), of the cogni-r 
lion in it and of cognitionness (jnatiatva). In connec¬ 
tion with the auditory perception of sound (sabda) 
and soundness (labdatva), it is necessary to recognize 
two distinct sense-relations:— vis., saniavaya and sama- 
vetasaniavaya. The sense relation of visesanavisesya- 
bhava is necessary to account for the perception of 
non-existence. Would it be necessary to use the first 
three sense-relations {satkyoga etc.) in accounting for 
external perception through the external senses other 
than the auditory sense? No substance which does not 
possess at least the minimum degree of mahattva 
(largeness) can be perceived by an external sense; and 
in the case of every external perception of substance or 
quality other than sound, association with mahaftva is 
a necessary condition. So, in all cases of external 
perception, except auditory perception, one has to take 
into account only composite substances (avayavin), 
from a triad (tryamka) upward. It would appear that, 
in such cases, the first two sense-relations may tc 
dispensed with, and the third —samyuktasatnavetasanta- 
vaya —would be quite adequate to account for any per¬ 
ception. For instance, the visual perception of a triad 
of earth {prlhivitryanuka) or its colour {rupa) or its 
colourness {rupatva) can easily the accounted for by 

taking satkyuktasaniavetasamavGya as the sense-rela¬ 
tion; this chain should be understood in the first case 
(tryanuka) as consisting of contact between the visual 
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sense and the atoms, the inherence of dyads in those 
atoms and the inherence of the triad in those dyads; 
the firsj link in this chain in the second case (riipa) 
is contact between dyads and the visual sense; and in 
the third case (rupatza')^ the first link in this chain is 
contact between the triad and the visual sense. To the 
above question, the Nyaya theorists reply that the first 
three sense-relations are indispensable and explain their 
necessity in this way. Take, for instance, visual percep-- 
tion; the conditions of visual perception such astidbim^ 
tarupa (perceptible colour) and mahattva (largeness) 
should be regarded as the co-existing determinants 
{avatchedaka) of contact with the visual sense {iudt\ya- 
samyoga) ; it would not do if they are associated in som 
manner with the object visualized; otherwise, the earth- 

ness (prihwltva) in the atoms of earth and the blueness 
{nilatva) in the blue colour belonging to an atom of earth 
should be visualized, the former {pr t hivi tv a) being asso¬ 
ciated with largeness {mahattva) in a jar and the latter 
{mlatva) being associated in some manner with large¬ 
ness through the blue colour of a jar; or otherwise, as 
a result of indirect association with mahattva and 
udbhutampa in a jar. the jdti called satta should be 
visualized in air {vayu) as well as its touch (sparsa) • 
in order to avoid these absurdities, mahattva and such 
other conditions in the case of visual perception should 
be leferred to as avacchedaka (co-existing determinant) 

of contact with the visual sense {caksussamyoga), in 
all cases of visual perception; in these circumstances 
It becomes necessary to leave entirely out of account 

contact between the visual sense and atoms or dyads- 
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thus, samyoga, saniyuktasamavaya and samyuktasama- 
vetasam-avaya are shown to be indispensable in account¬ 
ing for external perception of a substance (dravya), 

its quality (guna) and the generic attribute (jati) in 
the quality. 

The scheme of six sense-relations explained above 
relates only to cases of normal perception (laukika- 
•pratyaksa) and these sense-relations are called laukika- 
sannikarsah (normal sense-relations). In the case of 
perception through the external senses, the complete 
scheme of relation necessary to bring about perceptual 
experience consists of contact between soul and mind, 
mind and sense-organ and sense-organ and object (dtnia 
manasd samyujyate, niana indriyena^ indnyarn 
arthena). The first of these three factors — vis., con¬ 
tact between mind and soul (dtmamanassaniyoga) —is 
a general condition of knowledge (jndnasdmdnya). In 
cases of mdnasapratyaksa (inner perception through 
the internal sense-organ manas), this general condition 
itstli (dtmamanassamyoga) assumes the specific form 
of sense-relation (indriydrthasannikarsa). 


The Naiyayikas also recognize three types of 


super-normal perception (alaukikapratyaksa), as aris¬ 
ing from three kinds of super-normal sense relations 
\alaukikasannikarsa), viz .,— the relation of sense- 
bound generality (sdmanyalaksanasannikarsa), the 

relation of sense-bound cognition (jndnalaksanasanni- 


%arsa) and the relation of yogic power (yogajasanni- 
'karsa). In NySya literature, the word pratydsatii is 
also used in this context, as the equivalent of satmi- 
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karsa. The co-existence of smoke and fire is seen in a 
# 

hearth; this visual perception relates only to the parti¬ 
cular smoke and particular fire; a doubt arises as to 
whether the co-existence between smoke and fire is 
invariable or not, and takes the form “ Is smoke co¬ 
existent with the non-existence of fire anywhere or 
not?” {dhumo vahnivyahhicari na va )such a doubt 
relates to all smokes and all fires; only a particular 
smoke and a particular fire happen to be seen in the 
hearth; the perceptual doubt referred to arises through 
the visual sense and presupposes the visual perception 
of all smokes—past, present and future, in the hearth 
and elsewhere [dhumasdmdnyacaksusci'ni )the normal 
sense-relations of contact (samyoga) and inherence in 
the thing in contact (samynktasamavdya) are esta¬ 
blished between the visual sense on the one side, and on 
the other side, the particular smoke and smokenegs 
(dhumaWa) in it; no normal sense-relation can be 
shown to connect the visual sense with all the smokes; 
in this situation what happens is that the visual percep¬ 
tion of the generic feature, smokeness [dhumatvay 
which is present in the particular smoke normally con¬ 
nected with the visual sense and which is common to all 
smokes, serves as the super-normal link {alaiiHkasanni- 
karsa) through which all the unobserved smokes are, in 
the first instance, connected with the particular smoke 
actually observed, and through the latter with the visual 
sense which has already come into relation with it in a 
normal way. Thus sdmdnyalaksanasannikarsa is a 
super-normal sense-relation which immensely extends 
the perceptive reach of sense-organ and brings whole. 
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classes of perceptible objects within its scope when cftfiy 
Particular individuals of a class have actually coftfe 
within its reach. The word sdmdnya in this context 
means any common attribute (samanadharma) and not 
necessarily a jdti‘ even a jar, for instance, may be 
treated as the sdfndnya of all the places having a jar. 
The earlier view is that the phrase sdmdnyalaksam 
should be understood in the sense ‘consisting in 
sdmdnya' {sdnidnyasvampa) and that this variety of 
ttuper-iiormal sense-relation consists in the common 
attribute presented as adjunct [prakdra) in the cogni¬ 
tion of a substantive (z'isesya) which has come into 

ttormal relation with the sense-organ. (Indriyasambad- 
dhavisesyakajnonaprakdfibhiitam sdtndnyatn sanni- 
ft9rsah)t This view is defective; for, it does not 
cover, for instance, the super-normal perception of all 
the places having a particular jar which has ceased to 
<ejttst and which is remembered as the common attribute 
{idfhdnadharma) of all such places. In that cRse, one 
‘visualites through the super-normal {sdmdnyalak^ana) 
acftise-^relation all the places having the particular jar 
Which no longer exists {iadghatavatah sarvdn pra- 
die&H), while seeing in the normal way only one of 
such places without the jar and while recollecting the 
particular jar previously seen in that place in the 
normal way. Tadghata (the particular jar) is the 
common feature in that instance; if sdmdnya itself 
Were to be understood as constituting the needed 
^nse-relation, sdfndnyalaksanasannikarsa would not be 
available there, for the reason that the particular jar 
representing the sdmdnya no longer exists; but if 
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cognition of sanidnya should be 

treated as sannikarsa, the required sense relation in the 
form of recollection (^samdHyasniarana) would be avail¬ 
able. For these reasons, Naiyayikas of the later school 
take the phrase sdnidnyalaksana to mean ‘having 


sdnidnya as object’, the word laksana being taken in the 
sense of object (visaya) ; and they hold that it is 
cognition of sdmdnya (^sdnianyajnuna) that constitutes 
the super-normal relation in question. It should be 
remembered in this connection that while (sdtndnya- 


jUdna) avails as super-normal sense-relation in internal 
perception (ndnasapratyaksa) under all circumstances, 
it avails as such in external perception (bdhyapratyaksa) 
only when the conditions necessary for bringing about 
the normal perception of the sdmdnya in question are 
present. ( T adindriyajataddharmabodhasamagryapek- 
sitd.) For instance, one can have a super-normal 
inner perception (alaukikanidnasapratyahsa) of all 
smokes through the recollection of smokeness {dhu- 
matva), even in darkness; but, in darkness, one can 
never have a super-normal visual perception (alauki- 
kacdksusa) of all smokes through the sdmdnyajndna 
consisting in the recollection of smokeness {dhumatva- 
smarana). It may also be stated here that one could 
not become omniscient (^sarvajna) for the mere reason 
that one could have super-normal perception of all 
knowable things (prameya) through the cognition of 

their common feature knowableness (prameyatva), 
since omniscience {sdrvajnya) consists in a detailed 
and full knowledge of all things and not in a general 
knowledge of them. 
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A person sees sandal; his sense of smell does not 
function for the moment and his sense of sight alone 
functions; he not only sandal but also its fra¬ 
grance; his visual perception assumes the form ‘*the 
sandal is fragrant” {surahhi candanam), and he is 
conscious of the fact that he is seeing the fragrant 
sandal. In cases like this, no normal sense-relation 
(laukikasannikarsa) between the visual sense and 
fragrance can be recognized and the presentation of 
fragrance (saurabha) in visual perception as an adjunct 
of sandal has to be accounted for by means of the 

super-normal sense-relation {alaukikasannikarsa), 
which consists in the recollection of fragrance smelt in 
the sandal on a previous occasion. This variety of 
super-normal sense-relation is called jnanalaksanasan- 
nikarsa. By means of sdmdnyajmna (cognition of a 
common attribute) representing samdnyalaksanasanni- 
karsa, it would be possible to account for fragrance 
being brought within the scope of the visual perception 
of sandal, the required sense-relation being founj in the 
cognition of fragranceness (^scuitabhatvci ,^—the generic 
feature of fragrance. But the presentation of Jowrfl- 
bhafva in the visual perception of sandal cannot be 
accounted for by means of sdmdnyalakfsanasannikarsa, 
since saufabhatva is a jdti and is therefore presented 
in cognition as adjunct by itself {svarupatah) and not 
as delimited by any attribute. In this case, it becomes 
unavoidably necessary to recognize jndnalaksanasanni- 
karsa as distinct from sdmdnyalaksana. Further, where 
a person mistakes nacre for silver in visual perception 
and has the anuvyavasdya —‘1 see silver', silverness 
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(rajatatva) is presented in the inner consciousness of 
visual perception through jnanalaksana, and not 
through samanyalaksana; for, in the latter case, the 
generic attribute, whose cognition is proposed to be 
treated 3.s sunnikcirsci, should be present in the subs¬ 
tantive (^visesya) actually perceived, and in the present 
instance, silverness is not present in the nacre which is 


seen. On these grounds, the Naiyayikas maintain that 
jnanalaksana should be taken to form a distinct type of 
super-normal sannikarsa. They also hold, on the 
strength of the evidence furnished by the Yogasastra, 
that the super-normal capacity, which the mind 
{manas) acquires through the yogic practice, constitutes 
the third variety of alaukikasantiikarsCL described as 
yogajadharmalaksana. This variety of super-normal 
sense-relation enables any sense to reach any object. 

The Nyaya theory of alaukikasannikarsa seeks 
to account for certain cognitions which really stand 
on the border line between ordinary perceptual 
cognitions and non-perceptual cognitions and would 
appear to be more akin to the former than to the latter. 
The Mimarhsakas and the Advaitins are not in favour 


of this theory and refuse to recognize any special type 
of pratyaksa known as alaukikapratyaksa. These oppo¬ 
nents of the Nyaya theory argue thus. Universak 
judgments relating to smokes and fires in general terms 
are the result of the synthesis which a thinker’s mind 
is capable of making; this synthesis is sometimes effect¬ 
ed through a negative process and sometimes through a 
positive process; in the case of a negative synthesis,, 
particular individuals only are observed and brought 
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into relation with each other as determined by certain 
generic features, the individualities of the individuals 
being entirely ignored for the moment; such a negative 
synthesis may well be brought under normal perceptual 
process (^laukikapratayksa). In positive synthesis, a 
generalisation of all the conceivable individuals, with¬ 
out ignoring their individualities, is definitely contem¬ 
plated and is effectuated by the thinker’s mind passing 
from particulars to universals; the mental process in¬ 
volved in such a positive synthesis is essentially one of 
inference. In cases like the visual perception of sandal 
as fragrant (snrabhi candanatn'), one may see easily 
a jumble of visual perception of sandal and recollection 
of fragrance through association of ideas. Even in the 
case of yogic perception, what happens, in fact, is that 
the normal reach of the mind comes to be immensely 
extended by yogic powers through the great potentiali¬ 
ties of the mind becoming actualised in experience; and 
all instances of yogic perception may be accounted for, 
without the help of the theory of super-normal sense- 
relation, either as manasapratyaksa (inner perception) 
or as vivid recollection of the past, or as vivid imagi¬ 
nation of future possibilities. Mimamsa theorists dis¬ 
card the doctrine of yogic perception altogether. 


However, it should be observed here that the 
Nyaya theory of alaukikapratyaksa (super-normal per¬ 
ception) rests on reasc ns which should not be lightly 
brushed aside and which are worthy of very careful 
consideration. In the first place, it may be noted that, 
in every case which a Naiyayika would bring under the 
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super-normal variety of perception, the mediacy which 
is characteristic of non-perceptual cognitions is entirely 
missing and the immediacy which is characteristic of 
perceptual cognitions is invariably felt to be present. 
In cases of external perception, where cognition of a 
■sdmanya or cognition of some other kind is treated as 
sannikarsa, the mind is entirely subordinated to a sense 
and if certain impressions derived from previous ex¬ 
perience get mixed up with perceptual elements, such 
impressions come to be divested, for the time being, of 
their non-perceptual character and invested with a 
sense-bound, perceptual garb. The inner consciousness 
{anuvyavasdya) of disciplined minds, which takes a 
form like this “I sec a fragrant sandal" (surabhi can- 
danam pasydmi), is certainly an evidence which the 
Naiyayikas feel bound to respect and rely upon, in this 
connection. 
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CHAPTER II 

S 

inference 

31 

(a) Anuntana (Inference) 
is the efficient instrument 
{karana) of inferential cogni¬ 
tion. 

(b) Inferential cognition is 
a cognition which arises from 
subsumptive reflection {para- 
maria). 

(c) Pardmaria (subsump¬ 
tive reflection) is a cognition 
which cognizes the presence of 
the invariably concomitant 
factor denoted by the middle 
term (probans) in the thing 
denoted by the minor term. For 
instance, the cognition, “This 
mountain has smoke which is 
invariably concomitant with fire" 
is a subsumptive reflection,' 
and the cognition resulting 
from it and taking the form 
“mountain has fire” is inferential 
cognition, 
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(d) “Wherever there is 
smoke there is fire”—This type 
of invariable concomitance is 
vydpti (co-extension). 

{e) Subject - adjunctness 
(paksadharmata) consists in the 
invariable concomitant (vydpya) 
being present in things like a 
mountain (denoted byor 
the minor term). 

Anumdna, as its etymological sense indicates is 
nfter-proof. It is after-proof in the sense that it uses 
the knowledge derived from perception (pratyaksa) or 
verbal testimony (dgama) and helps the mind to march 

on further and add to its knowledge. As Vatsyayana 
puts it, it is equivalent to anvlksd’, and the Nyaya 
system is called dnviksikl, for the reason that its 
immediate and chief aim is to elucidate the nature of 
anumdna or anvlksd as a pranidna. {Pratyaksdga- 
mdhitam anurndnant; sd anvlksd) tayd pravartata 
itydnvlksikl nydyavidyd nydyasdstram.) Seeing that 
verbal testimony is not recognized as a distinct pfamdna 
by the Bauddhas and the Vaisesikas, the Nyaya writers 
prefer to consider sahda at the end and rightly proceed 
to consider anumdna immediately after pfatyaksa. 

It would be interesting to note here how the Nyaya 
realist deals with the criticism that all knowledge may 
in a sense, be brought under inference and that even 
perceptual experience may be brought under inference. 
It may well be contended that, in the visual experience 
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of a composite structure like a horse, only certain parts 
of the animal come into relation with the sense of sight 
and several parts do not, in fact, come into relation 
with the sense; and that in such cases, the experience 
of the whole, of which wc become conscious, must be 
taken as inference. Gautama himself refers to this 
coi)tention in II—1—31 and indicates how this difficulty 
may be met by using the N) aya theory that the com¬ 
posite whole {avayavin) is entirely different from its 
parts {avayavah). The Nyaya theorists claim that 
their conception of parts and whole as entirely different 
entities has as its chief advantage the preservation of 
the province of pratyaksa from being wholly swallowed 
up in the province of aniiwana. 


In the case of every pramatia, the karana (special 
or efficient instrument), the vyapara (intermediate 
cause) and \ht pliala (final result) should be carefully 
distinguished. In the case of a««wawa (insirument of 
inferential experience) the knowledge of co-extension 

karana ; 


(vydptijndna) 

(pardmarsa) 


IS 


subsuinptive reflection 


is vydpdra) and inferential experience 
(^anumiti) is phala. 


Students of Nyaya, before they proceed to study 
the Chapter on anumdna, should start with a clear con¬ 
ception of the meanings of the technical terms paksa, 
sddhya and hetu or sadhana. They are usually render¬ 
ed respectively by the English equivalents— minor term, 
major term and middle term. But it should be remem¬ 
bered here that these English terms have primary 
reference to certain terms constituting syllogistic 
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expression; whereas, in Sanskrit N'yaya, the term 
denoting paksa corresponds to the minor term, the term 
paksoi itself standing for the substantive with reference 
to which something has to be inferred or inferentially 
predicated; the term denoting sadhya corresponds to 
the major term, the term sadhya itself standing for the 
thing that is sought to be inferred or inferentially pre¬ 
dicated with reference to paksa] and the term denoting 
hetii or sadhana corresponds to the middle term, the 
term hetu or sadhana itself standing for the reason or 
ground which is invariably concomitant with what is 
sought to be inferred and whose knowledge leads to 
inference. Thus, one may see in the Indian terminology 
itself evidence of a fundamental difference in the way 
in which the topic of inference is treated in Indian logic 
as compared with the way in which European tradition 
deals with that topic—such difference consisting in 

greater stress being laid on the material aspects of 
inference by the exponents of the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
system and undue stress being laid by European tradi¬ 
tion on the formal side of syllogistic expression. 

Annambhatta defines anumUi as a cognition pro¬ 
duced by subsumptive reflection (paramarsa). This 
definition, as it is, may be applied even to a perceptual 
experience following a doubt and arising from a sub¬ 
sumptive reflection. With reference to a man standing 
at a distance, a doubt may arise in twilight, as to 
whether he is a man or a post. As one approaches the 
object, the cognition “This object has hands and such 
other features as are found invariably associated with 
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humanity” (purusatvavyopyakarddiman ayam) arises; 
and immediately follov/s the perceptual experience 
“This is a man” (ayam purusah). Such cases of 
satnsayotiarapratyaksa (perceptual decision following 
a doubt) and arising from the reflective perception of 
certain particulars (vise^apardmarsa) are not instances 
of aiiumiti and have to be excluded by the adjunct 'in 
association with the paksatd’ (paksatdsahakrta) so that 
the complete definition of amimiti will be this— 
•‘Amimiti is a cognition which is produced by subsump- 
tive reflection in* association with subjectness 
(paksatd)”. 

What is paksatd (subjectness)? The earlier 
school of Nyaya understood subjectness as consisting 
in ‘doubt regarding the presence of probandurn’ 
(sadhyasandeha) —or, in other words, understood a 
paksa to be the substantive with reference to which one 
doubts whether one may correct!}' predicate something 
or not. This view of paksatd ignores the fact that 
sadhyasandeha (donhi regarding prodandum) \s noi a. 
necessary condition of inference and that a person who 
has actually seen clouds on the sky may also infer their 
presence from their peal of thunder. The later 
Naiyayikas seek to remove this defect in the earlier 
definition of paksatd and suggest a modified definition 
which may be stated thus:— '‘Paksatd (subjectness) 
amounts to the absence of such indubious knowledge of 
the prohandum as is associated with the absence of a 
desire to establish the probandum” (sisddhayisdviraha- 
visistasiddhyabhdvah paksatd). In experience, it is 
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found that indubious knowledge of the pfohandum 
{sudh^asiddhi) prevents inference unless there is a 
positive desire to arrive at the same result through 
inference. Sadhyasiddhi is thus a counteracting agent 
preventing awmiiti {anumitipraiilandhaka) and 
sisadhayisa neutralises the influence of the counter¬ 
acting agent and is therefore uttejaka. Pal'sata thus 
reduces itself to non-existence of such counteracting 
agent as is associated with the absence of the 
neutralising agent (uttejakdbhdi'avisisfaiu yat prati- 
bandhakam tadabJidvah) . When the Naiyayikas 
include paksatd in the causal equipment necessary for 
annmiti, they do not assume anything unusual, but 
are simply applying to the specific effect, aninniii^ 
the general principle that iittejakdbhdvavisistapraii- 
bandhakdbhdva is one of the things making up the 
causal complement of an effect. It must be remem¬ 
bered that universal sddhyasiddhi in every conceivable 
instance of paksa prevents the inference of the same 
sddhya in some of \\\t paksas as also in all paksas; 
whereas partial sadhyasiddhi in some paksas prevents 
only the inference of the same sddhya in some paksas. 
Universal sddhyasiddhi is technically described as 
paksatavacchedakavacchedena sddhyasiddhi and may be 

embodied in a proposition like this—“ All S is P ”, 
Inference of the same sddhya in all paksas is likewise 
described as paksatdvacchedakavacchede'na ammiiti and 
embodied in a proposistion like this—‘‘ Ail S is P ”, 
“SomeSisP”—a proposition of this type embodies 
partial sddhyasiddhi, which is technically described as 
paksaidvacchedakasamanadhikaranyena sadhyasiddhi. 

13 
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An inference which may be embodied in a propo¬ 
sition like “Some S is P” is prevented by any 
sadhyasiddhi, universal or partial, while the inference 
in the form “ All S is P” is prevented only by uni¬ 
versal sadhyasiddhi. It should also be remembered that, 
when the conditions necessary for having the perception 
of a certain object are present along with those neces¬ 
sary for inferring the same object, only the perception 
of that object arises and not its inference; but in cases 
where the conditions necessary for perceiving an object 
are present along with those required for inferring 
another object, inference would arise and not perception. 

The Naiyayikas insist that, in every case of infe¬ 
rence, quick or slow, inference for oneself or inference 
for others, subsumptive reflection (paramarsa) is an 
indispensable antecedent and should, therefore, be 
treated as cause of anuniiii. Paramarsa is a complex 
cognition which arises from a combination of the 
knowledge of invariable concomitance (vydptijhdna) 
and that of the presence of the reason in the 

subject (paksa) —technically known as paksadharmatd- 
jhdna. In the stock example of inference—“The hill 
has fire; because it has smoke”, the pardmarsa takes the 
form—“The hill has smoke, which is invariably con¬ 
comitant with fire” {vahnivydpyadhumavdn parvatah ); 
and it is contended by the Naiyayikas that, in the 
absence of such a pardmarsa, anumiti does not arise. 
This cognitive complex called pardmarsa is also known 
as ling a pardmarsa or trtiyalingapardmarsa (the third 
cognition of the reason). The cognition of the presence 
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of the linga (reason) in the subject (paksa) may be said 
to be the first lihgaparamarsa; the cognition of the in¬ 
variable relation between linga and sadhya is the second 
lingaparamarsa; and the complex cognition which arises 
from these two cognitions is the third lingaparamarsa. 

The Alimariisakas and the Vedantins who follow 
them hold that the complex cognition called pardmarsa 
is not indispensable for annniiti, though it may 
actually arise just before anumiti in many cases. 
In our experience, we are conscious of having anumiti 
directly after becoming aware of the presence of the 
hetu (reason) in the paksa (subject) and remembering 
vydpti (invariable concomitance) and without any 
intervening pardmarsa. In such cases, the Naiyayikas 
also cannot help recognizing causal relation {kdrya- 
kdranabhdva) between anumiti on the one side and the 
two cognitions referred to on the other side (vydpti- 
jndna and paksadharmatdjnana) ; and in cases where 
pardmaTsa intervenes, they should recognize another 
causal relation {kdryap'dTanabhdva') between pardmarsa 
and anumiti. 7 hus the Mimariisakas argue and maintain 
that, in order to avoid this difficulty^, it would be neces¬ 
sary to treat anumiti as the effect of vydptijndna and 
paksadharmatdjnana and to exclude pardmarsa from 
the causal complement of anumiti. The Naiyayikas, 
however, point out that it would be much simpler to 
connect every case of anumiti with pardmarsa as its 
cause and to assume that, even in cases where anumiti 
appears to arise directly from vydptijhdna and paksa- 
dharmatdjhana, there is an intervening pardmarsa 
though one may not be conscious of it on account of the 
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quick passage of the mind from the stage of paksa- 
dharmatajnana to the stage of inference. The con¬ 
troversy between the Mimarhsakas and Nai}ayikas, as 
to whether anumiii should be taken as the effect of the 
two cognitions —vydptijfiuna and paksadharmatajndtia 
or as the effect of the complex cognition called para- 
marsa, appears to hinge on the principle of parsimony 
(Idghava) and turns out to be a consideration of the 
greater or smaller degree of cumbersomeness which one 
might notice in the Mimariisaka’s or the Naiyayika’s 
way of defining the causal relation between anumiti 
and its cause. However, a careful estimation of the 
arguments advanced by the Mlmiamsakas and the 
Naiyayikas would reveal the significance of the insis¬ 
tence in Nyaya on pardmarsa being treated as indis¬ 
pensable. If siihsmnption to a generalisation be the 
essential element in inference, it is obvious that infe¬ 
rence of fire in a hill cannot arise from the perception 
of smoke in it, until the particular smoke in the hill is 
subsumed under the generalisation involving vydpti 
between smoke and fire; and the Naiyayikas insist that 
subsumption is the essential feature of inference and 
insist therefore that every anumiti should be taken to 
be preceded by pardmarsa, which is but a subsumptive 
reflection subsuming the smoke in the hill under the 
pre-established vydpti. The Bbatta Mimariisakas, on 
the otlier hand, hold that it is the subsultive, rather 
than the subsumptive, passage of the mind from the 
observed relation of particulars to a certain unobserved 

particular, that characterises the inferential process 
of thought; and this view accounts for their altitude 
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towards paramarsa. From the following exposition 
of vyapti, the difference between the views of the 
Mimamsakas and the Naiyayikas would become further 
clarified. 

What is vyapti} Annambhatta’s definition of 
vyapti is that it consists in the hetu (reasonor pfobans) 
being co-existent with the sdcihya (prohandiim or the 
thing to be inferential!}- established), which is per¬ 
vasive of the hetu (^hetuvydpaka'^, To be pervasive 
{vydpaka), in the context of anumiti, means ‘never 
being the counter-correlative {piatiyogin) of a negation 
{abhdva) which is co-existent with hetu.’ In an infe¬ 
rence, where smoke is the hetu and fire is the sadhya 
to say that there is vyapti (invariable concomitance) 
between smoke and fire implies the following things, 
according to this definition. Firstly, it implies that fire 
and smoke co-exist in the particular form and through 
the particular relation, with reference to which they are 
intended to be treated as hetu and sadhya respectively, 
the particular form of hetu s.r\d sadhya being technically 

called hetutavacchedakndharma and sadhyatavacche- 

dakadharma and the particular relations intended to 
determine the co-existence of hetu and sadhya being 
technically known as hetuiavacchedakasambandha and 
sadhyatavacchedakasamhandha. Secondly, it implies 
that, with reference to the same hetutavacchedaka- 
dharuia, sadhyatavacchedakadharnia^ hetutavaccheda- 
kasambandha and sadhyatavcchedakasanibandha, fire 
is never the counter-correlative (pratiyogin) of any 
negation which co-exists with smoke. Where fire in a 
hill is inferred from smoke, fire is sadhya, fineness 
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{vahnitva) is said to be sadhyatavcchedakadharma in 

the sense that fire is proposed to be treated as 
sadhya in its general and universal form as fire, and 
not in any other form such as that of a substance 
(dravya ); smokeness {dhiiinatva) is said to be hetuta- 
vacchedakadharma in the sense that smoke is proposed 
to be treated as Jictii in its general and universal form 
as smoke, and not in any other form; and conjunction 
or contact (saniyocja) is said to he sadhyatavacchedaka- 
sanibandha, as also Jietutdvacchedakasamhandka, in the 
sense that/ire and in their respective formas 

sadhya and hctu, are proposed to be treated as connect¬ 
ed-with(subject), through the relation of con¬ 
tact, and not through any other relation such as 
inherence (samavdya) or self-linking relation [svarupa). 

In later Nyaya literature, based on Gahgesopa- 
dhy^ydi's Tattvacintd,niani, two types of definitions of 
vydpti are distinguished, one type being called siddhanta- 
laksana and the other type being called purvapaksa- 
laksana or purvapaksavydpti. The definition explained 
in the preceding para represents the former type and is 
briefly set forth in this Sanskrit formula:— Hefm'yd- 

pakasadhyasa'indnadhikaranyaw vydptih. Ihis defini¬ 
tion, when fully amplified, comes to include the 

hetutavacchedakadharwa, sadhyatavacchcdakadhaTnia^ 
hetutavacchedakasanibandha and sadhyatavacchedaka- 

sanibandha. It is affirmative in its main form, the 
latter half being affirmative, though the adjunct 
hetuvydpaka reduces itself to the negative form hetu- 

samdnddhikarandtyantdbhdvdprafiyogin (which is 
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never the counter-correlative of any negation co-exist¬ 
ing with the reason). 


The other type of definition of vydpti is known as 
puTvapakscilaldsana in the sense that it is provisional 
and prima facie satisfactory. It is generally put in a 
negative form. A typical instance of pilrvapaksavydpti 
is this: uo-extension {vydpli'^ consists in non-exis¬ 
tence of tne probans in every place where the 
{sddhya) does not exist (sddhydbhdvavadavrttitvani). 
This definition also, when fully amplified, comes to in¬ 
clude the hetiitavaccliedakadharnia, sadhyatavacchedaka^ 
dharf^ia, helutavacchedakasamhandha and sddhyata- 
vacchedakasambandha. This prima facie definition of 

vydpti is negative in its main part and is a direct 
amplification of the conception of avindhhdva. The 
contrast between the two phrases avindhhdva and 
sdhacaryaniyama should be clearly understood. The 
former phrase is more comn.only used in earlier 
N} aya literature and the latter in later literature. Vind 
means without j a-bhdva means non-existence; and 
a-vind-hhdva means non-existence (of the probans or 
hetu) without or in the absence (of the pTohandum or 
sddhya). This is the basis of purvapaksavydpti which 
is generally negative in its form. The other phrase 
sdhacaryaniyama which is used by Annambhatta is 
cc{\xiv^lcr\t to fiiyatasdhacaryji, which means invariable 
co-existence. This forms the basis of what is referred 
to above as siddhdntavydpti. The prima facie defini¬ 
tion of vydpti set forth above is defective. It does not 


hold good in cases where the sddhya happens to be a 
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thing whose non-existence anywhere is inconceivable 
(kevaldnvayl), like ahhideyatva (namableness); nor 
does it apply to the hehi in syllogisms like:—“A quality 
(guna) has existence (sattd), because it has a generic 
attribute (/fl/i)”. It will be seen that non-existence of 
the probans in a place where the probanduin does not 
exist can be conceived of only when its existence in 
such a place through the specific relation in view 
(heiulavacchedakasambandha) is conceivable and that, 
in the latter instance referred to, the presence of the 
probans, jdii, through the relation of inherence, which 
is the specific relation in view, in a place like sdmdnya 
where the probanduni (sattd) is not present, is incon¬ 
ceivable. In order to get over difficulties of this kind, 

thtsiddhdntalaksana or conclusive definition of vydpti is 

• • 

put forward. 

The term zydpti literally means pervasion and lays 
stress on the universal character of the relation kept in 
view. The phrase ‘universal connection’ brings out 
exactly the meaning of the term vydpti. In early 
Nyaya literature, the term avindbhdva is frequently 
used as the equivalent of vydpti. It should be observed 
that this term, avindbhdva, brings into prominence the 

character of tlie relation kept in view. Ihe 
two concepts, universality and invartablcness, impl)' 
each other; but they are not identical. A careful 
examination of early Nyaya literature would show that, 
from Kanada and Gautama downward, all the leading 
exponents of the Nyaya-Vaisesika system were quite 
familiar with the ideas of universality and invariable- 
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ness as forming the essential elements in the conception 
of vyapti, Vatsyayana, who preceded Dignaga, defini¬ 
tely makes use of the conception of avindbhava in his 
Bhasya on the sutras 2-2-1, 2-2-2 and 2-2-61. The 
very conception of vyahhicdra as a fallacy (hetvdbhdsa) 
presupposes the invariableness of the relation called 
avindbhava or vydpti, Patanjali, in his Mahabhasya 
(on 3—2—124), shows a definite knowledge of the 
universal character of the relaiion called vydpti. In 
the face of these facts, it would be unreasonable to 
hold, as Professor Keith does, that the doctrine of 
indissoluble or invariable relation (avindbhdva) is 
Dignaga’s special contribution to Indian logic and that 
Prasastapada and others borrowed this idea from 
Dignaga and developed it. In this connection, atten¬ 
tion is invited to the article on “The evolution of 
vydpti’’ contributed by one of my former pupils, Mr. 
A. S. Krishna Rao, M.A., in part I Volume I, (1927) 
of the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras. 

What is the exact nature of the relation of vydpti, 
or avindbhdva} How is it arrived at? Is it arrived at 
through perceptual experience? Or does it represent 
itself the result of an inferential process? If vydpti m 
its universal form is the basis of inferential reasoning, 
does it not already contain in itself the result of the 
inferential process and does it not render inference 
wholly superfluous? Questions like these were raised 
and answered both by Naiyayikas and Mimarhsakas of 
the early and later schools. It would be of great value 
to students of Indian logic to pay some attention to 
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these questions. Vatsyayana remarks in his Bhasya on 
^-1-37, that the parallelism between the probatis as 
found in the paksa and the probans as found in the 
example (^uddharana'), on which the probative character 
of the probans rests, is very subtle and ditticult to 
explain and can be well understood only by men of 

great learning. (Tudidani heiuddharanayoh sadhar- 
niyani paramasukpnam duhkhahodham panditarupa- 
vedaniyamiii). The 5a>s this, not because 

he was quite innocent of the nature of the invariable or 
universal relation called avlndbhd:’a or vydpti, as 
Professor Keith and some others may fancy, but 
because, perhaps, he was keenly alive to the difficulty in 
satisfactorily answering the questions raised at the 
beginning of this para and to the snares and pitfalls in 
the way of generalisation. 

Uddyotakara, Vacaspatimisra, Jayanta and some 
other early writers on N}aya describe vydpti as an nn- 
conditioned or necessary relation which is not brought 
about by any adventitious circumstance— anaupadhikah 
sambandhah. For instance, that smoke is pervaded by 
fire, i.e., that dhunia is vahnivyopyoiisa necessary andun" 
conditioned relation and does not depend upon any adven¬ 
titious circumstance; whereas, the relation of vydpti 
embodied in the proposition—‘Wherever there is fire, 
there is smoke’—is not a necessary and unconditioned 
relation and depends upon the association of fire with 
the adventitious contact of wet fuel with fire {d,rdren- 
dhanasamyoga). Such adventitious circumstances are 
called upddhayah. An upadhi is an adventitious factor 
which is invariabiy concomitant with the probanduni 
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(sadhyavyapaka) and not so with the probans 
(sadhandvyapaka). It is called upadhi because as 
Udayana explains, its invariable concomitance with the 
probandum comes to be erroneously associated with the 
probans, just in the same way as the redness of a japd 
(China rose) is erroneously associated with a crystal 

in its vicinity. To define zydpti as anan- 
padhikasambandha is significant in several ways. In 
the first place, it shows that the earlier schools of 
Indian logic, which adopted this definition, do not defi¬ 
nitely insist upon any conscious process of generalisa¬ 
tion or universalisation preceding inference. Secondly, 
according to the early schools, it should be made out 
that the connection between the probans (heiW) and 
probandum (sadhya) is necessary. Thirdly, in order 
to satisfy oneself that the connection in question in¬ 
volves necessity, one should know that it is not due to 
association with any adventitious circumstance, i.e., 
that it is svdbhavika and not aupadhika. Further, this 
definition clearly lays greater stress on the element of 
necessity in the relation between the hetu and sadhya 
than on the element of invariableness. It should, how¬ 
ever, be remembered, in this connection, that Gautama 

# 

who recognised vyabhicara or absence of invariableness 
as a fallacy, and Vatsyayana and Prasastapada who 
definitely referred in their works to the concept of 
avindbhdva as an essential element in anumdna, were 

fully alive to the importance of the idea of invariable¬ 
ness in vydpti. 

What is the form in which the relation of vydpti 
comes to be known and leads to inference? How does 
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it come to be known ? According to Annambhatta, who 
follows Gahgesopadhyaya in this as in several other 
matters, the cognition of vyapti {vyapiijrtana) arises in 
the form of a universal generalisation which is usually 
embodied in the proposition—“Wherever there is smoke 
there is fire” (yatrayatra dhiitnah tatra vahnih), or in 
the proposition—“Whatever has smoke, has fire” {yo 
yo dhumavan so’gniman) ; in a statement of vyapti, the 
vyapya (pervaded) should be first referred to and the 
vyapaha should be the principal predicate; and the 
cognition of vyapti arises usually from the observation 
of the co-existence of smoke and fire in one or more 
instances, in the absence of any knowledge of a place 
where the hetu is present and the sadhya is not present. 
Annambhatta criticises the view that the relation of in¬ 
variable concomitance is known through hhuyodarsana 
or repeated observation. As Nilakantha points out, 
the Sanskrit phrase hhiiyo'darsana is ambiguous. It 
may refer to the frequent repetition of the same obser¬ 
vation or to observation of several instances of the 
sadhya and hctu or to observation of the co-existence 
oi ihQ sadhya hetii in several places. In any of 
these senses, though the observation of the co-existence 
of hetu and sadhya may be repeated a thousand times, 
vyapti cannot be made out, if, even in a single instance, 
the hetu is known to be present in the absence of the 
sadhya. So, following the Manikdra, Annambhatta 
points out that a knowledge of the co-existence of the 

hetu and sadhya in association with the absence of a 
knowledge of the presence of ihthetu where the sadhya 
is not present (^vyabhicdrajhdnavirahasahakrtam saha- 
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carajfianafii) causes vyaptijnana. Knowledge oi vya- 

bhicata may arise in the form of a doubt or one may 
be sure of the presence of this defect. In the latter 
case, unless it is shown that such knowledge is erro¬ 
neous, one cannot make out the relation of vyapti. In 
the former case, any doubt, of vyahliicCira^ which is 
otherwise technically known as aprayojakalvasankd and 

which is usually expressed in the form "Let there be 

{he hetu-^ ihc sadhya need not be present” {heturasiu 
sadhyam mastii), is removed by an indirect type of 
reasoning known as tarka. The indirect argument 
called tarka corresponds to reductio ad ahsurdiini and 
consists in showing how the assumption of the oppo¬ 
site leads to an absurd result by coming into conflict 
with some established truth. In the case of invariable 
concomitance between smoke and fire, for instance, if 
One should doubt that smoke may be present some¬ 
where in the absence of fire, the indirect argument of 
tarka may be put forward in this form:—‘If smoke 
were present in the absence of fire, smoke could not be 
produced by fire. But the causal relation between fire 

and smoke is a well-recognized fact’. Thus according 

to later Naiyayikas, vyapti is a universal type of gene¬ 
ralisation covering all conceivable cases, both observed 
and unobserved. The element of invariableness is of 
greater value than the element of necessity, in ensuring 
the safe passage of inferential thought from the known 
to the unknown, though these two elements—invari¬ 
ableness and necessity—imply each other. The element 
of necessity looms large only at the stage at which the 
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element of invariableness happens to be challenged and 
comes to be maintained by a suitable iarha. 

In several instances the universal relation of vyapti 
is felt to be arrived at as perceptual experience 
(pratyaksa) through some sense-organ. Perceptual ex¬ 
perience persupposes some sannikarsa (sense-relation) 
between the sense concerned and the objects coming 
within the scope of the experience in question. V/hen, 
for instance, one comes to have visual perception of the 
relation of invariable concomitance between all smokes 
and all fires, it is through the super-normal sense-rela¬ 
tion (alaiikika-saunikarsa) called samanyalaksana- 
pratyasatii that all the smokes and fires are brought 
within the reach of the visual sense. The nature of 

this super-normal sense-relation is explained in pages 

180 to 184 of Chapter I, supra. Thus, according to 

later Naiyayikas, the km.'wledge of vydpii arises in 
several cases as super-normal perception through the 
super-normal sense-relation of sense-bound generality 
( sdrnanyalaksanasannikarsa). Jayantabhatta discus¬ 
ses the nature of vydptijnaua in pages 121 to 123 of 
his Nyayamanjari (Viz. S. S.) and arrives at the 
conclusion that it arises through the inner sense, manas, 
as mental perception (indnasapratyaksa), when co-ex¬ 
istence is observed and no hitch in such co-existence is 
seen. Evidently, Jayantabhatta is inclined to think 
that manas, though it cannot directly reach external 
objects (^hahirasvatantrani nianah) under ordinary 
circumstances, is resourceful enough to reach all the 
smokes and fires, both observed and unobserved, in the 
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absence of definite obstacles in the way. Jayanta, how¬ 
ever, does not account for the mind’s resourcefulness 
in this direction and seems to be inclined to attribute it 
to its nature and not to the aid of any super-normal 
sense-relation known as ^omdnyalaksanasannikarsa. 

The nature of this sannikarsa has been explained in 
detail on pages 180 to 184, in Chapter I, supra. 


Buddhist logicians like Dignaga and DharmakTrti 

lay particular stress on the negative phase of vydpti _ 

vis., non-existence of the prohans in the absence of 
the prohandum (avinabhava). They hold that 
every case of avinabhava involves a necessary 
and indissoluble connection between the hetu and 
the sadhya and that this connection is based upon 
identity (tddatmya) or causality (tadutpatti). The 
Naiyayikas rightly criticise this view as ignoring such 

cases of invariable concomitance as do not rest upon 
identity or causality—cases like a blind man’s inference 
of colour (rupa) from taste (rasa). 


The Mimamsakas of the Bhatta school maintain 
that vydpti, in the form of a universal generalisation, is 
not a necessary condition of inference. Fire is observ¬ 
ed to be co-existent with smoke in two or three places; 
and smoke is never seen to be present in a place where’ 
fire ia not present. When one comes to have this 
experience repeatedly within the sphere of one’s obser¬ 
vation, one finds oneself in a position to make out 
invariable connection between smoke and fire in the 
form in which they happen to be seen in the particular 
instances which have come within the scope of one’s 
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observation. When one later on happens to see smoke 
in the same form in an unobserved place as in a place 
already observed, or even when one happens to see 
smoke again in the same form in an observed place as 
already observed there, one’s mind comes to have a 
knowledge of the presence of fire in that place where 
smoke is seen for the moment. The knowledge of fiie 
which thus arises cannot be regarded as perceptual 
experience as fire is not for the moment within the 
range of any of the senses; nor can it be regarded as 
reproduction in memory of a past experience, since the 
knowledge of fire which thus arises is felt to be experi¬ 
ence having reference to the existence of fire in the 
present time. Thus, according to the Bhattas, the pro¬ 
position ‘Wherever there is smoke, there is fire’ repre¬ 
sents ordinarily a restricted form of synthesis which 
has reference only to the observed particulars and is 
quite adequate as a condition of inference; and anybody 
who is equipped with the knowledge embodied in this 
proposition would be able to infer the existence of fire 
on seeing smoke in any place, provided there is no 
suspicion of vyabhiedra (presence of heiu in the 
absence of sadhya). At the same time it must be 
remembered that Bhattas do not deny tnat, not infre¬ 
quently, in the course of inferential reasoning, one may 
arrive at a universal generalisation of the type recogniz¬ 
ed by the Naiyayikas, which has reference to the 

Variable concomitance between all cases of ... an 

smya. incu,ding ohse^cd 

the present, past and lutuie. xncxji > 
insist that such universal generalisations themselves ar 
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cases of inference. Parthasarathimisra, one of the 
most reliable exponents of Kumarila’s views, explains 
the inferential process through which such universal 
generalizations are arrived at. In this connection, a 
reference to Parthasarathi’s Nyayaratnamala (Chow- 
khamba edition—pages 69 and 70) would show how 
unobserved places, which have smoke, may be inferred 
to have fire, from the fact that smoke is predicated in 
those places, on the basis of observed cases. In the 
face of this, it would not be correct to suppose, as 
Professor Randle does in foot-note (1) to page 282 
of his work—“ Indian Logic in the Early Schools ”, 
that “there is nowhere in Indian Logic the notion that 
Induction or generalization is an inferential process”. 

The Prabhakaras hold that vyapH is the invariable 
relation between hetn and sadhya, which, when it is 
made out, happens to be free from temporal and spatial 
limitations and thus comes to assume the form of a 
universal generalization. In the hearth, for instance, 
contact between smoke and fire is made out as the 
relation connecting the two substances—smoke and fire. 
In the cognition of such relation, the two relata are the 
two principal concepts. The relation on the one side 
and time and space {kala and desa) on the other are 
presented in that cognition only as adjuncts subsidiary 
to the two relata. While two subsidiaries agree to 
subordinate themselves to a common principal, one 
subsidiary does not ordinarily tolerate its subordina¬ 
tion to the other subsidiary. This is as true in the 
sphere of thought as in the external world. Thus the 

knowledge of the relation between smoke and fire that 

14 
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arises from the obsers ation of their co»existence in 
particular instances takes a universal form, unhamper¬ 
ed by the temporal and spatial limitations of the parti¬ 
cular place and time actually coming within the scope 
of observation. With the help of such a universal 
generalization, when a person infers fire in a mountain 
on seeing smoke there, he is, in fact, cognizing again 
what has already been cognized and forms part of the 
content of the generalization at which he arrived as a 
result of his observation. Such inference is valid ex¬ 
perience [pramd), though it cognizes something already 
cognised. According to the Prabhakaras,^ all cogni¬ 
tions other than recollection are valid (pramd) and it 
is not necessary that a pramd should cognize something 
not already cognized. Thus, the Prabhakaras maintain 
that inferential experience is re-experience and does 
not involve the passage of the mind from the known to 
the unknown, as is commonly supposed to be the case; 
but it involves merely the passage of the mind from a 
known object to something that is already known to be 
invariably connected with it. In the Prabhakara 
scheme of inference, even a single observation {sakrd- 
darsana) is enough for having a knowledge of vydpti 
and repeated observation (bhiiyodarsana) is, however, 
useful in showing that the relation observed between 
hefu and sddhya is not brought about by any adventi¬ 
tious circumstance (upddhi). 

From the foregoing account it will be seen that all 
the leading schools of Indian philosophy arc agreed in 
a general way that generalization (^vyaptijndna') ref re- 
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sents the ground-work of inference. The Naiyayikas 
and the Prabhakaras take this generalization to be of a 
universal type and to have reference to all the conceiv¬ 
able particulars—unobserved as well as observed. The 
Bhattas look upon this generalization as a synthesis 
confined to the observed particulars, which is arrived at 
by sinking all incompatible differences. For instance, 
according to the former, the generalization, “Wherever 
there is smoke there is fire" has reference to every 
conceivable case of smoke and fire; while, according to 
the latter, this generalization represents a synthesis of 
all the observed cases and sinks such incompatible 

differences as are due merely to spatial and temporal 
limitations. 


At a very early stage in the history of Indian logic, 
the Carvaka materialist, who recognizes only one 
pramana—\\z., pratyaksa, throws out against inference, 
the challenge that vyapti cannot be relied upon as the 
basis of anumana. The Carvaka’s contention is that, 
if vyapH were to be restricted to the known or observed 
particulars, it would be impossible to have any infer¬ 
ence regarding unknown or unobserved particulars for 
the simple reason that the latter are wholly different 
from the former; and that, if vyapti were to be looked 


upon as a universal generalization having reference to 
all the conceivable particulars, unobserved as well as 


observed, all that has to be known is already known 
and nothing remains to be known through inference. 
This objection is embodied in an old verse which is 


quoted by several old philosophical writers like 
Salikanliha and Jayanta and which runs tlwjs*— 
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“ Anmndbhangapanke’smin n'iniagnd vadidantinah. 
Visese’nugamabhdvah sdmony^ siddhasadhyata. ” 
(Vide Prakaranapancika—Benares ecln. Page 71). 
The Carvakas contend that Indian logicians are hope¬ 
lessly caught between the two horns of the dilemma 
indicated—they hopelessly sink down in this slough in 
which anumatia is lost. Students of western philoso¬ 
phical literature are here likely to be reminded of the 
Empiricist’s objection that any inference of a particular 
fact from a general principle already known and taken 
to be valid would amount to arguing in a circle. They 
may think in this connection of objections similar to 
what is put forward by Mill when he says ‘‘that no 
reasoning from generals to particulars can, as such, 
prove anything; since from a general principle, we 
cannot infer any particulars but those which the prin¬ 
ciple itself assumes as known," 

To this kind of objection, the logic of the Bhatta 
school, as may be evident from their view set forth 
above, gives the answer that inference is really from 
particulars to particulars and that, in cases where it 
appears to be from a universal to particulars, the real 
cause of such appearance is to be found either in the 
fact that vyapti, constituting the basis of inference, 
assuuies a general form, since such differences as are 
immaterial, or incompatible, are left out for the time 
being; or it is to be found in the fact that a universal 
generalization interposes itself, though it does so as an 
intermediate inference. In this connection, a reference to 
Bradley’s Principles of Logic (pages 323 to 326) would 
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be of great value. One may easily see that Bradley’s 
criticism of Mill’s view holds good as against the Bhatta 
view also, in a considerable measure. The Bhatta 
logic, where it insists upon a very close similarity 
between the prohans in the paksa and the vydpya in the 
SQpaksa (example), reduces inference lo reasoning 
from resemblance. But where it insists upon diffe¬ 
rences being left out, the reasoning turns out to be one 
rom identity. Is it not then palpable, cne may ask in 
Bradley’s language, that, when the differences are disre¬ 
garded, the residue is a universal? The strong point in 
the Bhatta view is that it shows how inference may 
really involve an advance in knowledge in two direc¬ 
tions:—where one infeis unknown particulars from 
known and where one inferentially arrives at a 

universal generalization from the observation of parti¬ 
cular instances. 


As already explained, the Prabhakaras get over the 
difficulty under consideration by saying that every ex¬ 
perience (ai ubhava) though it may not involve any new 
element or any advance in knowledge, is valid {prama). 
All that is required to show that aminidna is a pramdna 
is that inferential cognition (anumifi') resulting from it 
is an experience (anubhava), and not mere recollection 
{smrti). The Prabhakaras do not consider it necessary 
to go beyond maintaining that amwiili, though it hap¬ 
pens to be a re-experience (grhitagrahi anubhavah), is 
a valid experience. It should, however, be remembered 
that, according to them, vydpti assumes the form of a 
universal generalization; and this is not because every 
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conceivable particular is brought within the scope of a 
supernormal observation, as the Naiyayikas contend, 
but because the elements of time and space do not enter 
into the scheme of relation represented by vydpti, for 
the reason already indicated. 

The Naiyayikas, who are the generally accredited 
exponents of the doctrines of Indian logic, maintain 
that inference is not from particulars to particulars but 
it is from universal to particulars. They hold that 
vydpti IS a universal generalization which does not 
represent a mere summation of the observed instances. 
It has reference to the invariable concomitance between 
all conceivable cases of hetii and sadhya. Such a 
generalization, though it involves a big leap from the 
few observed cases to innumerable unobserved cases, is 
rendered possible through the super-ncrn-al sense-rela¬ 
tion called sdnidnyalaksanasannikarsa. Leaving out 
the technical concept of alankikasantiikarsa, one might 
well say that such a big inductive leap is rendered 
possible by the immense resourcefulness of a disciplined 
mind in the directio:i of synthesis. The Nyaya theory 
of inference effectively exorcises the ghost of pelitto 
principii, by drawing attention to the fact that infe¬ 
rence helps one to see and understand more. One may 
be equipped with the universal generalization— 
"Wherever there is smoke there is fire” and yet may be 
quite unaware of the presence of fire in a particular 
mountain; fand on seeing smoke in that mountain, the 
presence of fire may be inferred there. In such cases, 
inference leads to a distinct addition to knowledge and 
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helps one to see more. The Naiyayikas also point cut 
that, after acquiring definite knowledge of a certain 
thing in a certain place through observation or by some 
other means, the same thing may be inferred in the 
same place; and in such cases, inference helps one to 
understand more by enhancing the degree of clarity or 
certitude in the knowledge already got. 

32—T 

(a) Inference is of two 
kinds;—inference for oneself 
and inference for others, 

(&) Inference for oneself 
causes one’s own inferential 
experience. For instance, a 
person may make out the rela¬ 
tion of invariable concomitance 
between smoke and fire and 
arrive at the universal generali¬ 
zation—“Wherever there is 
smoke there is fire” from his re¬ 
peated observation in the hearth 
and such other places and then 
approach a mountain. He may 
have doubt as to the presence of 
fire in that mountain. On seeing 

smoke there, he remembers the 
generalization—“Wherever there 
is snoke there is fi.re.” Then, 
he comes to have the cognition— 
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“This mountain has smoke which 
is pervaded by (or invariably 
concomitant with) fire.” It is 
this cognition that is called linga- 
pardmarsa (the subsumptive 
reflection of the probans). From 
this cognition arises the inferen¬ 
tial cognition—“7'he mountain 
has fire”. This is what is called 
inference for oneself. 

(c) Inference for others is 
the syllogistic expression which 
consists of five members and 
which a person employs after 
inferring for himself fire 
from smoke, with a view to 
enabling another person to have 
likewise the same kind of infe¬ 
rential cognition. 

E.g. —“The mountain has 
fire; because it has smoke; 
whichever has smoke has fire, as 
a hearth; the mountain is such 
(has smoke which is invariably 
concomitant with fire); and 
therefore, it is such (has fire).’’ 
From this five-membered syllo¬ 
gism, the other person to whom 
it is addressed comes to know 
the probans (smoke) and infers 
fire from it. 
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Professor Keith and some others believe that the 
above distinction of inference into inference for onself 
(svartha) and inference for others {parartha) was 
first introduced by Dignaga and borrowed from him 
by Prasastapada. {Vide Professor Keith's ‘Indian 
Logic and Atomism’, pages 106 to 108). A careful 
consideration, however, of what Vatsyayana says in bis 
Bhasya and Gautama in his Sutras would clearly show 
that the distinction in question should be held to be at 
least as old as the Sutrakara himself. Vatsyayana, 
where he speaks of anumdna as distinct from nydya- 
prayoga, presupposes evidently the distinction of 
svarlha and pardrlha. Gautama’s description of the 
five members of a complete syllogistic expression would 
be unintelligible, should it be assumed that he was not 
familiar with the substance of the distinction in ques¬ 
tion, though the terms pardrtlia and svartha are not 
found used in his Sutras. 

The distinction of annmdna into svartha and 
pardrtlia is not only as old as the Nyayadarsana itself, 
but it is also one of the most vital topics in the 
Nyaya system. It is a natural result of one of the dis¬ 
tinctive features of Indian logic and it enables intelli¬ 
gent critics to appreciate duly the pivotal idea on which 
Indian logic turns both in its scope and its development. 
It should be remembered here that Indian logic never 
allowed itself to be restricted in its scope and develop¬ 
ment to the exclusively formal side of ratiocination, 
but always kept in view as its constant, knowledge or' 
more accurately, knowledge of truth {t at tv aj ft ana) in 
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relation to what is conceived of as the sumniutn bonutn. 
In this connection, it would be very interesting to 
consider what Benedetto Croce, one of the greatest 
contributors to contemporary philosophical thought, 
has chosen to observe concerning Indian logic, parti¬ 
cularly the distinction of starthanufnana and parar- 
thanumdna recognised in Indian logic. Attention is 
invited to the subjoined extract from pages 583 to 585 
of Benedetto Croce’s ‘Logic as the Science of Pure 
Concept’—rendered into English by Douglas Ainslie. 

“ This error, which appeared very early in our 
western world, has spread during the centuries and yet 
dominates many minds; so true is this that‘logic’is 
usually understood to mean ‘illogic’ or ‘formalist logic. 
We say our western world, because if Greece created 
and passed on the doctrine of logical forms, which was 
a mixture of thoughts materialised in words and of 
words become rigid in thoughts, another logic is known 
which, as it seems, developed outside the influence of 
Greek thought and remained immune from the forma¬ 
list error. This is Indian logic, which is notably anti¬ 
verbalist .Indian logic studies the naturalistic 

syllogism in itself, as infernal thought, distinguishing 
it from the syllogism for others, that is to say, from 
the more or less usual, but always extrinsic and acci¬ 
dental forms of communication and dispute. It has 
not even a suspicion of the extravagant idea (which 
still vitiates our treatises) of a truth which is merely 
syllogistic and formalist and which may be false in 
fact. It takes no account of the judgment, or rather it 
considers what is called judgment, and what is really 
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the proposition, as a verbal clothing of knowledge; 
it does not make the verbal distinction of subject, 
copula and predicate; it does not admit classes of cate¬ 
gorical and hypothetical, of affirmative and negative 
judgments. All these are extraneous to logic, whose 
object is the constant, “knoivledge considered in itself.” 

Students of philosophical literature in the west 
may find it easy to appreciate, in the light of the above 
extract, the significance of the distinction which Indian 
logic recognizes between 'inference for oneself^ 
{svariha) and ‘inference for others’ (pardriha). This 
distinction is not merely one of a formal kind. It is 
rooted firmly on the fundamental doctrine of Indian 
logic that syllogistic reasoning should be viewed, not 
apart from the inductive process of thinking, but mere¬ 
ly as a continuation and methodical application of it. 
In Indian logic, deduction and induction do not repre¬ 
sent tw'o nmtually exclusive types of inference but they 
should always be looked upon as inseparably connected 
parts of a complete process of thinking called inference 
(anumana); and the chief function oi anumdna. as a 
means of valid cognition, is to enable one to realize 
how certain facts are inseparably and necessarily con¬ 
nected with each other in accordance with a general 
principle. This view of inference influenced the 
development of Indian logic for good and saved it from 
falling into the grip of formalism which, till very 
recently, dominated logic in the west. One of the 

chief advantages which have accrued to Indian logic 
from this view is that it never makes the extravagant 
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claim that formal validity may be viewed apart from, 
and independently of, material validity. 

A complete syllogistic expression is called nyaya- 
prayoga by Vatsyayana and all the Naiyayikas who 
followed him. It is a synthesis in expression (ntaha- 
vakya) built up by five parts or members (avayavdh), 
each of which embodies a judgment forming a necessary 
part of a complete ratiocinative process, expressed in 
words in order to demonstrate a fact by bringing it 
into an established scheme of universal and invariable 
relation. The N} aya doctrine of five-membered syllo¬ 
gism is at least as old as Gautama and accepted by 
Vatsyayana and Prasastapada, and almost all the later 
Naiyayikas and Vaisesikas. These five members are 
described in the following section of the text. 

T—33 

(a) The five members of a 
syllogism are;—(I) the thesis 
set down (pratijnd) , (2) the 
reason (hctu), (3) the exempli¬ 
fication (tiddharana), (4) the 
subsumptive correlation {upa- 
nay a) and (5) conclusion (niga- 
mana ); e.g. —“The mountain has 
fire"—this is the thesis. “For 
it has smoke"—this is the reason. 
“Whichever has smoke has fire, 
as a hearth"—this is the exem¬ 
plification. “And so is this"— 
this is the subsumptive correla- 
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tion. “Therefore it is such”— 
this is the conclusion. 

(6) In the case of inferen¬ 
tial cognition for oneself as well 
as that for others, it is the sub- 
sumptive reflection of the reason 
(lingaparamarsa) that serves as 
the efficient and special cause 
(karana). So, lingaparamarsa 

in this sense is the instrument of 
inferential cognition (anumana). 

Annambhatta’s illustrative description of the five 
members of a syllogism set forth above, read together 
with the remarks in the dlpika, throws adequate light 
on the function of each of the members. A typical 
pratijnd is in the form of a proposition consisting of a 
subject (paksa), which is already known specifically to 
both the parties in a discussion, and a predicate which, 
in a specific form, is proposed to be established in the 
subject; in other words, it is in the form of a definite 
thesis to be maintained. Its chief purpose is to bring 
about a definite knowledge of the paksa as such or 
what is proposed to be proved as having the probandum 
(sadhya). The person to whom the pratijnd is 
addressed would naturally desire to know first the 
reason why the paksa is said to have the sddhya; and 
to satisfy this desire, the linga or the reason which 
serves to establish the sddhya in the paksa is indicated 
ordinarily by a term in the ablative case in Sanskrit- 
It would be possible to satisfy oneself that the reason 
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(linga) adduced is capable of proving Ihe sadhya, only 
after ascertaining that the former is invariably con¬ 
comitant with the latter; and the needed knowledge of 
the invariable connection between the probofis and the 
probandum (vyaptijj~wtia), on which the probative 
capacity of the probans depends, is derived from the 
statement of the example, which is usually in a form 
like this:—‘‘Whichever has smoke has fire, as a 

hearth,” The proba'tts which is made out to be invari¬ 
ably concomitant with the Probandum (sSdhyavydpya'^ 
should be specifically known to be present in the paksa; 
without such a knowledge, the suhsumptive process of 
thought on which the conclusion rests would not be 
complete; and such a knowledge results from the 
member called suhsumptive correlation (upanaya). 
The final statement of the conclusion called 
nigamana is not a purposeless reiteration of the thesis, 
as proved. The purpose of the nigamana is to indicate 
that the probans is not vitiated by the presence of a 
counter-probans proving the contrary {asatpratipaksi- 
tatva),r\ox stultified by a stronger proof (abadhitatva), 
According to Gautama and his followers, these five 
members are called avayavdh in the sense that they 
form the necessary parts of a complete syllogistic 
expression. Vatsyayana, in his Bhasya, refers to and 
rightly discards an earlier view that the total number 
of avayavas is ien—viz., a desire to know the proban¬ 
dum (jijnasd), doubt regarding the probandum or its 
reverse (samdaya), belief in the probability of the 
probandum and in the probativeness of the proof 
(^sakyaprdptih), the object of di-cussion {prayojana) 
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and the removal of doubt on proving the ^ro&cndww 

(samsayavyudasa), in addition to the five members of 
the Nyaya syllogism already mentioned. Of these ten, 
the first five are only psychological conditiors which 
lead to a discussion and they cannot, in any sense, be 
said to be logical propositions forming the parts which 
constitute a complete sy llogistic expression. It may be 
noted here that the Vaisesika tradition, as recorded by 
Prasastnpada uses the termS|/)ra/tyw5, apadesa, tiidarsana, 
anusandhana and praiyamnaya as the respective equi¬ 
valents of the Nyay a terms pratijna, hetu, udaharam, 
upanaya and nigantana. 

Vatsyayana; the author of the Nyayabhasya, in his 
Bhasya on the first Sutra, equates nyaya with anvtksd, 
and explains it as amounting to a critical investigation 
of facts by means of instruments of valid cognition 
(^Pramanairarthapatiksanam nydyah). When such in¬ 
vestigation is carried on in a methodical way so as to 
convince another person of a fact, it is expressed in the 
form of five-membered sy llogistic expression which is 
described as nydyapra^oga or pancdvayavavakya. 
Vatsyayana further explains, in his Bhasya on 1-1-1 
and 39, how all the four Pramanas accepted by the 
Naiyayikas meet in the five-membered syllogism and 
tend to demonstrate a fact in a conclusive manner. The 
Bhasyakara points out that the statement of the thesis 
{pratijna) may be taken to stand for valid verbal 
testimony (sabda), the reason {hetu) for the instru¬ 
ment of inference {anumdna), the example (udaharana) 
for the instrument of perception (pratyak^a) and ihe 
subsumptive correlation {upanaya) for analogy [upa- 
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mdna). According to him, one should find in the conclu¬ 
sion (nigamatia) the culminating stage of demonstrative 
expression for the reason that it is nigamana that shows 
how all the four pramanas have collaborated to 
maintain conclusively the fact in question; and on this 
ground, nigamana is described as the acme of logical 
demonstration (paramo nyayah). In order to appreciate 
fully the significance of the Bh5syakara’s account of 
nydyaprayoga as represented by the five-membered 
syllogistic expression described above, it should be 


remembered that the Naiyayikas, from Gautama down¬ 
ward, look upon logic both as a science and art, that 
the function of logic, according to them, comprises both 
discovery and proof, induction and deduction, and lays 
adequate stress on the material and formal aspects of 
reasoning; and that logical debate, even in its apparent¬ 
ly non-logical forms of jalpa (successful advocacy) 
and vitanda (destructive objection), is never allowed to 
stand completely divorced from the aim of nydya, vis., 
conclusive determination of truth (tattvadhyavasdya). 

Remembering these facts, one may easily see that the 
structure of the five-membered syllogism is designed to 
meet in an adequate manner the requirements of logical 
demonstration, which seeks to convince another person by 
drawing his attention specifically to fact and by enabling 
his mind to pass through successive stages of thought 
which conclusively establish that fact. Professor 
Randle is inclined to believe that Vatsyayana thinks 
of the five-membered syllogism "as more than inference 
or the expression in words of inference” and that "the 
five-membered formula was influenced by its historical 
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origin in a nydya which was methodological rather than 
logical and its structure must be regarded as in part 
vestigial, rather than determined by the requirements 
of logical analysis.” (Vide pages 165 to 167 of Pro¬ 
fessor Randle’s book ‘Indian Logic in the Early 
Schools’). The learned Professor’s estimate of the 
five-membered syllogism of Nyaya and his interpreta¬ 
tion of Vatsyayana’s remarks in this connection can 
hardly be said to have given due weight to the fact that 
Indian logic, particularly in its early stages as exhibited 
in the Sutras of Gautama and the Bhasya of V 'atsya- 
yana and in the connected early literature, never allowed 
valid anumana (inference) to be divorced from other 
Pramanas, at any rate from the more important of 
them, viz., perceptual instrument (pratyaksa) and 
credible verbal testimony (icMa), and that syllogistic 
formalism abstracted from induction is an aberration 
unthinkable to the Naiyayikas. A careful consideration 
of these facts would show that the structure of the five- 
membered formula need not be regarded as in part 
vestigial. On the contrary, the considerations indicated 
above would show that this formula is based on an 
efficient and self-contained type of verbal apparatus 
which logical methodology has evolved for the purpose 
of demonstration. Professor Randle further observes 
that “either hetu or upanaya, and either pratijna or 
nigamana are superfluous and this superfluity is inheri¬ 
ted from the time when the Nyaya was a method of 
debate and not yet a syllogism; and in the case of the 
Nyaya school, the convention of five members may 
have been fixed by a desire to equate the four ‘premises’ 

15 
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with the four Pramanas.*' If syllogistic expression, 
like any other expression, directly or indirectly presup¬ 
poses a hearer to whom it is addressed, if nyayaprayoga 
or syllogistic expression finds a place only in inference 
for others {.pararthanumana), and if the process of 
reasoning in inference for oneself {svarthanumdna) is 
not syllogising, a strictly logical debate, as recognized 
by Gautama and his followers, must involve a self-con¬ 
tained syllogistic expression as its main part. The aim 
of such a self-contained syllogism is to enable the 
hearer, first to specifically think of what has to be 
demonstrated, secondly to learn what the reason is, 
thirdly to understand how the universal and invariable 
relation which forms the basis of inference is arrived 
at through observation, fourthly how the reason 
actually relied upon is identical with what is known to 
be invariably concomitant with the probandum, and 
fifthly to realize that the probandum is conclusively 
proved by a probans which is not vitiated by a counter¬ 
probans or by a stultifying proof. As already indicated, 
these five requirements can be fully met by the five 
members of a syllogism, viz., pratijha, hetu, uddharana, 
upanaya and nigamana. It wll be seen from this that 
the five-membered syllogism of Gautama, far from 
comprising any superfluous member, is the only com¬ 
plete form of syllogistic expression which would enable 
a hearer’s mind to pass in a methodical way through 
each of the five stages of demonstrative reasoning, as 

indicated above. 

The Nyaya theory of five-membered syllogism may 
here be compared with the theory of three members 
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(ava^avah) put forward by the Mimarhsakas and the 
Buddhist theory of two members. The Mimarhsakas 
maintain that either pratijfid, hetu and uddharana, or 
uddharana, tipanaya and niganiana will do; for, the 
conclusion should be specifically stated and a knowledge 
of the general relation between the probans and the 
probaiidnm and of the presence of the probans in the 
paksa {vyaptldiwA paUsadharmatd) is necessary, and 
these requirements are fully met by the three members 
above-mentioned. The Buddhists hold that syllogistic 
expression is only an aid to reasoning and that it would 
be unreasonable to assume that any hearer endowed 
with the minimum capacity for reasoning would require 
more than the members conveying the needed informa¬ 
tion about vydpH and paksadharmatd, and that the two 
members necessary for that purpose, vi^., the example 
and the subsumptive correlation [uddharana and upa- 
naya) would be quite adequate to form a syllogism. It 
may also be noted here that the three-membered syl¬ 
logism of the Mlmariisakas, represented by the latter 
alternative, viz., uddharana, upanaya and niganiana, 
may be regarded as a close parallel to the Aristotelian 
syllogism of the Barbara mood. The Naiyayikas would 
criticise the three-membered syllogism of the Mimarh¬ 
sakas and the two-membered syllogism of the Bauddhas 
as incomplete and truncated, for the former, when it 
consists of pratijhd, hetu and uddharana omits to make 
provision for equating the probans in the paksa with 
the vydpya and for obviating any possible suspicion of 
a counter-probans or a stultifying proof [satpratipak- 
satva or bddha) ; while, in the form which consists of 
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udaharana, upanaya and nigamana, it startles the hearer 
by a generalization without adequately preparing him; 
and the latter adopted by the Bauddhas combines all 

these defects. 

It may be noticed that all the schools of Indian 

logic_the Nyaya, Miinamsa, Bauddha and the other 

schools—agree in regard to the importance and value 
of the example {udaharana) as a member[of syllogistic 
expression. Ordinarily, udaharana is in a form like 
this—“Whichever has smoke, has fire, as the hearth.’' 
Its aim, according to the Naiyayikas, is to show how 
the generalization on which deduction rests is arrived 
at. Consistently with this aim, the former part refers 
to the universal connection between the probans and the 


probandum and the latter part refers to a typical ins¬ 
tance in which the co-existence between the heiu and 
sadhya may be observed. Nyaya tradition, which must 
have influenced Gautama’s mind when, in his Sutra 
1 - 1 - 5 , he proceeds to give an account of the different 
classes of anumdna after referring to it as tatpurvakam 


(presupposing or resting upon pratyaksa), should have 
also left its stamp, in the shape of specific instance, on 


the pivotal part of the five-membered syllogism, vi^., 
udaharana. Some writers on Indian logic, who lose 
sight of the distinctive features of the Nyaya doctrine 
of syllogism, regard the udaharana as a useless and 
clumsy excrescence. Some others would historically 
account for the present form of the udaharana by treat¬ 


ing it as result of the portion expressing the generaliza¬ 
tion {vydpli) coming to be combined at a later stage in 
the history of Nyaya with the latter portion referring 
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to a specific instance, the original form of udaharana 
being merely like this: —as a hearth {yatha tnahd- 
hasah). It may, however, be pointed out here that if 
Gautama’s Sutra defining udaharana (1-1-36) is 
correctly interpr-eted, it cannot be held to convey any¬ 
thing other than this;—that udaharanais a typical ins¬ 
tance (drstdnta) which, on the strength of the invari¬ 
able connection observed in it between the probafis and 
the prohandum, enables one’s mind to pass in the pahsa 
from a similar case of the probans to a similar case of 
probandum. If it is true that, from the days of Gau¬ 
tama, the inductive basis of deductive reasoning has 
been treated by the Naiyayikas as an integral part of a 
complete syllogism, it must be accepted that the iidd- 
harana as known to Gautama and his followers com¬ 
prises both the parts, viz., the part representing vyapti 
and the part referring to a typical instance, and neither 
the former nor the latter of these two parts can be held 
to be a later addition. The logic of Nyaya seeks to 
combine discovery and proof; the Nyaya syllogism is 
such a harmonious blend of induction and deduction as 
ensures the safe progress of thinking on right lines; 
and if, sometimes, the syllogism of Nyaya is abused in 
Indian philosophical speculation, it is certainly due to 
the fact that the basis of syllogistic reasoning in such 
cases turns out to be a superficial or unsound induction 
and not to any defect in the scientific method of reason¬ 
ing formulated by the Naiyayikas. 

Students of western logic, when they compare 
the Nyaya syllogism with Aristotelian syllogism, 
are not likely to miss the striking contrast between 
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them. This contrast consists in the Nyaya system 
not recognizing anything really corresponding to the 
syllogistic figures and moods known to western 
logic. Ordinarily, the generalization on which the 
typical Nyaya syllogism rests is a universal affirma¬ 
tive proposition, the proposition corresponding to the 
minor premise is usually stated in the form of A and 
the conclusion is also usually in A. So, it may be said 
that the typical Nyaya syllogism is of the Barbara type. 
In this connection, a student of Nyaya, familiar with 
the distinction made in Nyaya literature between 

paJisatavacchedakasamanadhikaranyendnumiti and 
paksatdvacchcdakdvacchedenanumiti may feel that 
there is some reason to find in the former case a con¬ 
clusion in I and to connect such conclusions in I with a 
minor premise in I; thus, in such cases, he may feel 
inclined to find instances of the mood represented by 
Darii. In the same way, one may be inclined to find an 
instance of the mood Camestres in a syllogism like this 
—“Whichever has negation of fire has negation of 
smoke. No tank has fire. No tank, therefore, has 
smoke”. But a careful consideration of the Nyaya 
theory of syllogism in the light of the Nyaya view 
regarding the interpretation of propositions would make 
it clear that, strictly speaking, it would not be correct 
to find in any Nyaya syllogism, a parallel to any 
western figure or mood. The Nyaya conception of a 
typical syllogism is that it depends chiefly upon a pro¬ 
position embodying vydpti. Vydpti is an invariable or 
universal generalization, in the sense that it consists in 
unfailing connection between a probans and probandum 
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looked upon as attributes predicated of certain subjects 
rather than as things having such attributes. The Nyaya 
view is generally in favour of adopting the intensive or 
connotatioiial method of interpreting propositions and 
mostly avoids the extensive or denotational method. 
When a proposition like “All S is P” has to be inter¬ 
preted by a Naiyayika, he would first think of the uni¬ 
versal and invariable connection between the essential 
attribute connoted by S and that connoted by P and 
would not so readily think of all the individuals denoted 
by S and P. It would also be remembered in this 
connection that there is no fundamental difference 
between a vyap^H of two positive factors and that of 
two negative factors. In fact, the proposition “Wher¬ 
ever there is no fire, there is no smoke” is for all 
practical purposes taken by the Naiyayikas to be equiva¬ 
lent to “Wherever there is negation of fire, there is 
negation of smoke”. A Naiyayika would have as little 
hesitation in saying ‘‘Negation of fire is” [vahnya- 
bhavo’sti) as in saying “Fire is” (vahniTasti), abhava 
or non-existence being as much a real category as a 
bhdva or positive entity. In these circumstances, one 
may easily see how Indian Nyaya did not attach much 
importance in syllogistic reasoning to the artificial dis¬ 
tinctions of A, I, E and O propositions, though the 
Sanskrit language was quite capable of expressing such 
distinctions, and how the formalistic formulas of 
different figures and moods came to be almost com¬ 
pletely eschewed in Indian logic. 

34—T 

(a) Probans (fi%o=literal- 
ly, mark) is of three kinds— 
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concomitant in affirmation and 
negation {anvayavyatireki), con¬ 
comitant in affirmation alone 
(kevalanvayi) and concomitant 
in negation alone (kevalavyati- 
reki). 

(b) The anvayavyatireki 
type of probans is that which 
has affirmative concomitance 
(anvayavyapti) and negative 
concomitance (vyatirckavyapH) 
with the probandum; as smoke 
when fire is the probandum. 
“Where there is smoke, there 
is fire, as in a hearth”—this 
is affirmative concomitance, 
“Where there is no fire, there is 
no smoke, as in a tank”—this is 
negative concomitance. 

(c) The kevaldnvayi pro- 
bans has affirmative concomit¬ 
ance alone; as—“Jar is namable, 
because it is knowable, like a 
cloth”. In this instance, nega¬ 
tive concomitance is impossible 
between knowability (prame- 
yatva) and namability {abhidhe- 
yatva) ; for all things are know- 
able and namable. 
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((/) The kevalavyatireki 
probans has negative concomit¬ 
ance alone; as in the syllogism 

—“Earth is different from the 
rest (not-earth), for it has 

smell; whichever is not different 
from the rest {not-earth) has no 
smell, as water; this (earth) is 
not so— i.e., it does not have 
absence of smell or gandha- 
bhava, with which the absence 
of difference from not-earth 
{prthivitarabheddbhava) is in¬ 
variably concomitant {vydpya)- 
therefore, it is not so—i.e., it is 
not devoid of difference from 
non-earth”. In cases like this, 
there is no example in which the 
affirmative concomitance 
“Whichever has smell, has 
difference from non-earth” may 
be made out; for all varieties of 
earth come under the pahsa 
(subject). 

35—T 

(a) Paksa (subject) is that 

in which the presence of the 
probandiim is not known for 
certain and is yet to be proved; 
as a mountain, when smoke is 
relied upon as the probans. 
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(&) Sdpaksa is a similar 
instance, in which the probatf 
dum is known for certain; as a 
hearth, in the same case of 
inference. 


(a) Vipahsa is a counter¬ 
example in which the non-exis¬ 
tence of the probandiim is known 
fcr certain; as a tank, in the 
same case of inference. 


In section 34 of the text given above Annambhatta 
explains the three types of probans recognized by 
the Naiyayikas— vis., the affirmative-negative probans 
(anvayavyatirehi), the exclusively affirmative (kevaldn- 
vayi) and the exclusively negative (kevalavyatireki). 
The Advaita-Vedantins insist that there is only one type 
oi probans, VIZ., anvayi {affirmative) and that inference 
arises always through subsumption to an affirmative 
generalization. The Bhattas, though they are inclined 
to recognize the anvayavyatireki and kevalanvayi types 
of probans, are generally in favour of bringing the 


kevalavyatireki type under a distinct pramana called 
arthapatti. The Mimamsakas maintain that a negative 


generalization (vyatirekavyapii) is fit to be treated 
as the basis of a presumptive conclusion {arthapatti) 


and only an affirmative generalization admits of being 
treated as the basis of a subsumptive conclusion 


{annmiti). In this connection, it would be desirable to 
peruse again pages 140 to 146 (part HI supra), which 
contain a full discussion of all the important questions 


relating to arthapatti as a distinct pramana and an 
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explanation of the chief reasons why Naiyayikas would 

bring cases of arthapetti under the kevalavyaUreki 

# 

type of reasoning. 

36—T 

(a) F^allacious reasons {het- 
vdbhasah=\itera\\y, semblances 
of reason) are of five kinds: — 
vis., the reason that strays away 
(savyabhiedra), the adverse rea¬ 
son (viruddha), the opposable 
reason (satpratipaksa), the un¬ 
established reason [asiddha], and 
the stultified reason {bddhita). 

(b) The straying reason 
(savyabhicura) is otherwise 
known as anaikdntika (literally, 
not unfailing in its association 
with the probandum). It is of 
three kinds:— vis., common (.ya- 
dharana), uncommon (asadhd- 
rana) and non-conclusive {anupa- 
samhdrin ). 

The cotnnton strayer (sd- 
dhdrdna) is that variety of J/roy- 
ing reason which is present in a 
place where the probandum 
(sddhya) is not present; as, in 
the argument—“The mountain 
has fire, because it is knowable”. 
In this argument lenowability is 
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found in a tank where fire is not 
present. The uncommon strayer 
(asadharana) is that reason 
which is present only in the sub¬ 
ject (paksa) and not present in 
any similar example (sapaksa) 
or counter-example (vipaksa); 
as sound-ness (sahdatva), in the 
argument—‘'Sound is eternal, 
because it is sound”, sabdatixt 
(sound-ness) being present only 
in sound, and nowhere else, eter¬ 
nal or non-eternal. 

The non-conclusivc strayer 
( anupasamhar'in ) is that reason 
which has no aflrmative or 
negative example (anvayadr- 
stanta or vyatirekadrstanta) ; as 
knowablencss (prameyatva) in 
the argument—“All things are 
non-eternal, because they are 
knowable”. Here, no example 
is available since all things are 
treated as paksa, 

(c) The adverse reason 
(viruddha) is one which is in¬ 
variably concomitant with the 
non-existence of the probandum ; 
as producibility (krtakatva), in 
the argument—“Sound is eter- 
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nal, because it is produced". 
Here producibility is invariably 
concomitant with non-eternality, 
which amounts to the non-ex¬ 
istence of eternality. 

{d) The opposable reason 
(satpratipaksa) is one which 

admits of being counter-balanced 

by another reason that proves 
the non-existence of the pro- 
banduni; as audibility in the 
argument—“Sound is eternal, 
because it is audible, like sound¬ 
ness (sabdatva)’’. The counter 
reason in this case is produci¬ 
bility (karyatva) in the counter¬ 
argument—“Sound is non-eter¬ 
nal, because it is producible". 

■(e) The unesiablished rea¬ 
son (asiddha) is of three kinds: 

viz., unestablished in respect of 
abode (asra-yasiddha), unesta¬ 
blished in respect of itself 
(svarupasiddha) and unesta¬ 
blished in respect of its concom¬ 
itance (vyapyatvasiddha'). 

4 

The reason is dsrayasiddha 
in the argument— “Sky-lotus is 
fragrant, because it is a lotus 
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like the lotus of a pond”. Here, 
sky-lotus is the abode or subject 
and it never exists. 

The reason is svarupastddha 
in the argument—“Sound is a 
quality, because it is visible, like 
colour”. Here, visibility cannot 
be predicated of sound, which is 
only audible. 

The reason is said to be 
vyapyatvdsiddha when it is asso¬ 
ciated with an adventitious con¬ 
dition (upadhi). That is said to 
be an adventitious condition 
(^upadhi), which is pervasive of 
the probandum but not perva¬ 
sive of the probans. ‘To be 
pervasive of the probandum’ 
means ‘never to be the counter¬ 
correlative (pratiyogin) of 
non-existence (abhdva) which 
co-exists with the probandum’, 
‘Not to be pervasive of the Pro- 
hans* means ‘being the counter¬ 
correlative of non-existence 
which co-exists with the probans.’ 
In the argument—“The moun¬ 
tain has smoke, because it has 
fire”, contact with wet fuel is 
the adventitious condition (^upd" 

dhi). “Where there is smoke, 
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there is contact with wet fuel”— 
thus it is pervasive of the pro- 
handum. There is no contact 
with wet fuel in every place 
where there is fire; for instance, 
a red-hot iron ball has no contact 
with wet fuel; thus the upadhi is 
non-pervasive of the prolans. In 
this manner, contact with wet 
fuel is the upadhi in the present 
instance, because it is pervasive 
of the probandum but not perva¬ 
sive of the probans. And fire^ 
in the argument under reference, 
is vyapyatvasiddha, since it is 
associated with an adventitious 
condition {upadhi). 

(/) The stultified reason 
(badhita) is one which is put 
forward to prove a probandum 
whose non-existence is establish¬ 
ed by another proof. “Fire is 
not hot, because it is a sub¬ 
stance”, the probandum is ‘not 
being hot ; its reverse—‘being 
hot’—is perceived through tactile 
perception; so, the probans is 
stultified {badhita). 

Thus ends the chapter on 
Inference. 
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A hetvdhhSisa is a semblance of reason. It is a 
fallacious reason or defective reason. It would not be 
quite correct to use the term fallacy as an equivalent of 
hctvdbhdsa. In western logic, the term fallacy is gene¬ 
rally understood in the sense of ‘a defective conclusion 
or interpretation/ resulting from a defective process of 
thinking. The classification and elucidation of falla¬ 
cies in western logic are generally influenced in a direct 
or indirect way by Aristotle’s division of fallacies into 
those which are related to expression and those wl ich 
are not. Students of western logic are aware that the 
basis of the Aristotelian classification of fallacies can 
hardly be considered satisfactory either from the logi¬ 
cal or from the rhetorical point of view. As early as 
in the age of Gautama, the Nyaya system of Indian 
thought equipped itself with a fairly satisfactory and 
well-defined scheme of hetvdbhdsa or defective probans. 
Gautama definitely classifies defective reasons under 
five heads and uses the significant expression hetvd¬ 
bhdsa, which suggests the fundamentum divistonis of 
his classification. The expression hetvdbhdsa literally 
means *a semblance of reason’ or ‘what appears to be a 
reason while it is really not such’. The true function 
of a hetu or probans is to prove. The defects which 
vitiate a probans are called hetudosah. The common 
feature of such defects is that they vitiate the probative 
value of a probans. That this common feature— viz.^ 
vitiating the probative value of a prabans —is the 
fundamental basis of Gautama’s classification of defec¬ 
tive reasons is implicitly conveyed by the significant 
name hetvdbhdsa used by Gautama, It may be noted 
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here that the same philosophic instinct, that helped the 
Nyaya theories of inference and syllogism over the for¬ 
malistic barriers which western logic still finds it diffi¬ 
cult to surmount, has also made it possible for the 
Nyaya system to equip itself with a really helpful 
scheme of defective prohans, hinging on the concept of 
hetu which forms the main ground of syllogistic rea¬ 
soning. The Naiyayikas who came after Gautama, 
more especially later Naiyayikas like Gahgesa, effec¬ 
tively used the hint afforded by Gautama’s classification 
and clearly atid definitely elucidated the principle 
underlying the Nyaya classification of hetvdbhasas^ 


The principle is taken for 


granted by writers like 


Annambhatta and is embodied in the definition of Jiei~ 


vabhdsa in general. This definition may be set forth 


thus;—A defective probans (hetvdbhasa or diistahetu') 
is a reason whose probative value is vitiated by a 
circumstance, a valid knowledge of which would pre¬ 
vent the inferential cognition {ammiti) kept in view 
or the efficient cause of such cognition (anumitikarana). 
For instance, a vyabhiearihetu, which is of the sadha- 


rona type (com.mon strayer), such as ‘a jar’ in the 
argument—“The mountain has fire, because it has a 
jar", is a defective probans {dustahetu or hetvdbhasa) 
because its probative value is vitiated by the fact that 
it happens to be present in a place where fire is not 


present and a valid knowledge of this fact would pre¬ 
vent the generalization (vydptijhdna )—“Wherever 
there is jar, there is fire”. This is a typical case where 
the efficient cause of inference {anumitikarana) is 
prevented. In an argument like this—“Fire is not hot 
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because it is a substance”, the hetu is of the badhita 
type {stultified prohans) ; in this case, the probative 
value of the probans is vitiated by the fact that it hap¬ 
pens to be put forward to prove a thing which is already 
disproved by perceptual experience; that fire is not cold 
is a fact established by pratyaksa; and a valid know¬ 
ledge of the fact that fire is never cold would directly 
prevent the inference that fire is cold. Thus, it will 
be seen that a valid knowledge of some vitiating ele¬ 
ments {heludosa), would directly prevent inferential 
cognition (^anutniH'^ and a valid knowledge of some 
others like vyabhicdra would prevent only the efficient 

cause of inference (^anuntitikarana'^ , such as generali- 
eadon, in the form of knowledge of the invariable re- 
lation between the probans and probandum. The Naiya- 
vdkas would insist that it is only a real defect, and not 
a fancied one, that should be taken to vitiate the pro¬ 
bative value of a probans. Any erroneous notion that 
the connection between a valid probans, like smoke, 
and a probandum, like fire, is not invariable, should 
not be held to vitiate the probative value of the probans. 


Of the three varieties of the vitiating circumstance 
called (literally, straying away or incon¬ 

stancy) the first, known as ^dd/iorana, is the most im- 

nnrtant’ U generally proceeds from a careless or 
^sty generalization and when detected, it prevents a 
valid knowledge of invariable connection 
inana) The uncommon strayer (asadharana) is con- 
Lived of by the earlier Naiyayikas as a reason which 

“known not to co-exist with the probandum many 
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sapaksa, where the probandum is recognized to be pre¬ 
sent. In the illustration of asadharana given in the 

text, sahdatva (sound-ness) is present only in the paksa 
and nowhere else. According to the earlier Naiyayikas 
asadharanatva is anityadosa or operates as a defect only 
under certain circumstances. They draw a distinction 
between nityadosa (permanent defect)—a defect, 
which, when rightly detected, always vitiates the pro¬ 
bans, and aniiyadosa (occasional defect)—a defect 
which, when rightly detected, vitiates the probans only 
under certain circumstances. They also hold that asa- 
dharanatva is an occasional defect (anityadosa) in the 
sense that a valid knowledge of its presence vitiates the 
reason only so long as there is a doubt regarding the 
presence of the probandum in the paksa. For 
instance, in the e-vample given in the text, sabdatva 
(sound-ness) may be .said to be not present in a 
sapaksa, only so long as there is .some doubt regarding 
the presence of the probandum in the paksa] and if one 
should be sure of the presence of tb.e probandum in the 
paksa and still desire to confirm one's knowledge by 

means of inicrtnce, the probans— sabdaiva—CRUDot be 

said to be not present in any place where the probandum 
is known for certain to be present, for the obvious 
reason that the probans is present in the paksa, where 
the probandum is already known for certain to be pre¬ 
sent. Annambhatta adopts the view of the earlier 
Naiyayikas in this matter. The later Naiyayikas define 
asadharana to be a probans which is not co-existent 

with its probandum (sadhyasamanadhikaranah) ; and a 

knowledge of the non-existence of the probans and the 
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prohandum would prevent a knowledge of their invari¬ 
able co-existence. The non-conclusive strayer (anttpa- 
samharin) is defective reason which has neither an 
affirmative example (anvayadrstanta) nor a negative 
txamph (vyatire^adrstanta). This is the view of the 
earlier Naiyayikas and the illustration given by Annam- 
bhatta in his text is based on this view. In this illus¬ 
tration, all things come under paksa; when there is 
doubt regarding the probandum everywhere, there can 
be no certainty concerning the co-existence of the pro- 
bans and the probandum, anywhere; thus one cannot 
have a conclusive knowledge of vyapti \n such cases; 
and this is how, in such cases, the probative value of 
the probans comes to be vitiated. The later Naiyayikas 
do not accept this view. They contend that, even 
when 'all' are paksas, those particular cases in which 
one may be sure of the co-existence of the probans and 
ih& probandum, may vitW be treated as drstdnta; and 
so, a non-conclusive sirayer (anupasamharin) should be 
defined to be a defective probans, whose probandum 
happens to be omni-present (kevalanvayin). The viti¬ 
ating circumstance in this case is, according to the later 
Naiyayikas, that a knowledge of the negative concomit¬ 
ance (z;yafiVc/eat’ya/>n) is prevented; and, in spite of 
this defect, inferential cognition (anumiti) may arise 
from a knowledge of positive concomitance alone 
(anvayavydpti). 

The adverse probans {viruddha) and the oppos¬ 
able probans (satpratipaksa) should be carefully 
distinguished. In the case of viruddha, the same 
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probans proves the contrary, the probanduni being 
known to be invariably concomitant with the absence of 
the probans. In the case of satpratipaksa, the probans 
admits of being counter-balanced by an opposite pro¬ 
bans, which may be put forward to prove the contrary. 
The vitiating circumstance in a virnddha is that it 
prevents inference (aniimiti). In the case of a satpraH- 
paksa, the two counter-balancing reasons prevent each 
other from producing the inference connected with it. 
Some Naiyayikas hold that, in cases of satpratipaksa, 
a dubitative type of inferential cognition (satiisaya- 
rupdnumiii) arises. It will be seen that viruddhatva is 
a more serious defect than satprahpaksatva, for the 
obvious reason that the former involves a greater 
degree of carelessness in reasoning. 

The unestablished reason (asiddha) is defective 
in that a knowledge of the fact that the probans 
is unestablished prevents a knowledge of the 
presence of the invariably concomitant prohans \n iht 
paksa (i.e., prevents pardmarsa) in the first two 
varieties— vis., dhaydsiddha and svarupdsiddha; while, 
in the third variety— vydpyatvasiddha, it is defec¬ 
tive in that a knowledge of the relation of invariable 
concomitance (vydptijndna) is prev^ented. In con- 
ncction with the elucidation of the nature of upadhi, 
which is associated with the third kind of asiddha, 
Annambhatta speaks of four kinds of adventitious cir¬ 
cumstance {upadhi) in his Dlpikd. These four varieties 
are:—(I) an adventitious circumstance with which, the 
probanduni, taken by itself, is concomitant {kevala- 
sddhyavydpakah) ; (2) one with which, the probandum. 
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as determined by an attribute of paksa, is conc(«nitant 
(paksadhartnavacchinnasadhyavyaPakah); (3) one 
with which, the prohandum, as determined by the pio- 
bans, is concomitant (sddhanavacchinftasadhyavyS- 
Pakah); and (4) one with which, the probandum is 
concomitant, as determined by an attribute not belong¬ 
ing to the paksa, nor being the probans (ndasina- 
dharmavacchinnasadhyavyapakah). The instance cited 
in the text, ?775'., contact with wet fuel {ardrendhanasam- 
yoga) is typical of the first variety of upadhi. In the 
argument—“Air is perceptible; because it has touch 
which is perceptible”—‘perceptible colour’ (udbhiita- 
rupa) \s iipajdhi ol the second variety; tor, with this 
tipadhi, the probandum —perceptibility—is invariably 
concomitant, as determined by the attribute— being an 
external substance (bahirdravyafva) —which belongs 
to the paksa. In the argument—“Antecedent negation 
is destructible; because it is producible”, bhdz'atia 
(ens-ness) is upadhi oi the third variety; for, with this 
upadhif the probandum —destruclibilit)—is con¬ 

comitant, as delermincd by the probans —prodncibility. 
In the argument—“Antecedent negaticn is destructible; 
because it is knovvable”, bhdvatza is upadhi of the 
fourth variety; for, with this upadhi, the Probandum is 
concomitant as determined by producibiiity, which is 
neither the probansuor any other attribute of the paksa. 
In all these four varieties, it will be seen that the 

probans may be present in a place where the upadhi 
may not be present , {i.e., upadhivyabhicarin) ; that the 
sadhya {probandum), in one of its fourformsdescribed 
above,,is invariably associated with the upadhi, which 
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is thus sadhyavyapaka; ditid that thi pro bans, ■which 
strays away from the sphere of sadhyavyapaka, must 
necessarily stray away from the sphere oi sadhya itseli. 
A thing, whose extent is represented by a circle, which 
has a portion falling outside the sphere of a seconxi 
thing represented by a second circle, must necessarily 
have a portion falling outside the sphere of a third 
thing represented by a third circle contained within the 
second circle representing the sphere of the second 
thing. This relation is embodied in the generalization: 
“Whichever strays away from iht .pervadcr, must stray; 
away from the pervaded” {yo yadvyapakavyablncarq. 
sa tadvyabhicarl). On the basis of this generalization, 
every case of upadhi leads to the inference of vyabhicara 
and through such inference, prevents a knowledge of 
vyapti. Some Naiyayikas hold that the vitiating cir¬ 
cumstance in upadhi is that the negation of the parti¬ 
cular upadhi admits of being put forward as a counter¬ 
balancing probans to prove the contrary and that it 
leads thus to the inference of satpratipaksatva. These 
two Viiews are usually expressed thus in Sanskrit;— 
“Upadhih vyabhicaronndyakah”“Upadhih salprati- 

paksonndyakah”. 


The defect called bddha consists in the negation of, 
the probandum being already established by a strongeif 
proof. This defect directly prevents inference {anu~: 
miti). It is sometimes suggested that it is unnecessary 
to recognize badha as a distinct defect of the probans y 
for, it may be merged in vyabhicara in cases where the 
probans is known to be present in paksa which is knowa 
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to be devoid of the probandum', and it may be merged 
in asiddhi in cases where the paksa is known to be 
devoid of the probans. It should, however, be remem¬ 
bered that the suggested merger is not possible in certain 
arguments like this.—“A jar at the first moment of its 
creation has smell; because it is earth" (utpattiksane 
ghatah. gandhavan, prihivitvat) and that, in such 
cases, the only defect that may be pointed out is bddha. 

The Vaisesikas recognize only three hetvCibhasds — 
viz., viruddha (the adverse probans), asiddha (the 
tincstablished probans) and samdigdha (the doubtful 
probans). The last corresponds to what the Naiyayi- 
kas call vyabhicara. The satpratipaksatva of the NySya 
system may he brought under viruddha, according to 
the Vaiksikas, and the badha, partly under samdigdha 
and partly under asiddha. 

It is necessary to differentiate the defective varie¬ 
ties of the probans (hetvdbhasah) described above, 
from what are known in Gautama’s Nyaya as chala, 
jdti and nigrahasthdna. Chala is dialectic quibbling 
mainly through equivocation, Jati is a futile respon- 
dence through parity or disparity. Gautama shows at the 
end of the first dhnika of the fifth chapter of Nydya- 
sutras, how a debate, carried on exclusively through 
fdti, is bound to become a barren type of dialectic tu 
quoque, leading to nothing. Nigrahasthdna is a vulne¬ 
rable point which makes for defeat in a debate and need 
not necessarily invalidate an argument. When a person 
is described as navakambala in the sense that he has a 
new blanket, it would be chala to object to the state- 
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merit by perversely misinterpreting it to mean ‘having 
nine blankets’. It should be noted here that the expres¬ 
sion navakambala is ambiguous and may mean ‘having 
a new blanket’ or ‘having nine blankets.’ To the argu¬ 
ment “Sound is non-eternal, because it is produced, 
like a jar’’, it would be a futile respondenct {jutyuttara) 
to say “Sound may well be said to be eternal, because 
it has no activity (niskriya), like ether’’. To shift 
one’s ground without adequate reason and give up the 
thesis proposed to be maintained {pratijnahani and 
pTatijnasamnyCiSa), to be unable to give a suitable reply 
when a reply' is called for (apratibhd) —weak points 
like these are vulnerable points (nigrahasthdna) which 
make for defeat in a debate. All the defective varie¬ 
ties of probans (hetvdbhdsdh) may also be treated as 
vulnerable points, while the latter, other than defective 
reasons, do not invalidate an argument. 



CHAPTER III 

ASSIMILATION OR ANALOGY (upaniatta) 

37—T 

Assimilation {upamana) is 
the instrument of assimilative 
cognition. Assimilative cogni¬ 
tion (iipamHi) consists in the 
knowledge of the relation bet¬ 
ween a name and the object de¬ 
noted by it. Knowledge of simi¬ 
larity is the efficient instrument 
(karana) of such cognition. 
This may be illustrated thus:— 
A person happens to be ignorant 
of the exact meaning of the 
word gavaya (a particular ani¬ 
mal of the bovine species). From 
a forester, he learns that a 
gaz aya is similar to a cozu; he 
goes to a forest, sees the animal 
called gavaya, which is similar 
to a cow and recollects the in¬ 
formation conveyed by the as¬ 
similative proposition (^altdesa- 
vdkya). Then the assimilative 
cognition, “This is the animal 
(of the bovine species) denoted 
by the word gavaya" arises. 

Thus ends the chapter on 

upatnana. 
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The Nyaya conception of upamdna as a distinct 
instrument of valid cognition restricts its scope to as¬ 
certainment of the primary denotative or significative 
power of a word (saktigraha). The chief object of 
the Naiyayikas in so restricting its scope is to save it 
from being swallowed up in inference (ammidtia). It 
should be carefully noted here that, according to the 
Mimamsakas, the cognition embodied in the proposition 
‘The animal called gavaya is similar to a cow” is the 
efficient instrument (karatia) and the cognition “My 
cow is similar to this animal called gavaya” is the 
resultant iipamiti (assimilative cognition); whereas, 
according to the Naiyayikas the resultant upamiti is in 
the form of the knowledge of the primary significative 
power of the word gavaya (gavayapadasaktigraha). 
It could be easily seen that the relation between the 
karana (efficient instrument) and the phala (result), 
according to the Mimamsakas, is exactly similar to the 
relation between the two propositions “A is similar 

to B” and “B is similar to A”. The Vaisesikas and 

♦ 

Bauddhas could easily show how the latter, vis., “B is 
similar to A” may be taken to be inferred from the 
former, vis., “A is similar to B”. The Naiyayikas 
cleverly escape from this danger by narrowing the 
scope of upamdna as indicated above. One might, 
however, remark that the Nyaya conception of upamdna 
is singularly unpractical and unfruitful. Vdtsydyana's 
remarks on upamdna, under l-i-6 and II-i-44 to 48, 
throw some light on the practical value of this pramdna. 
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The Dhasyakara points out how it would be of great 
practical value to know exactly what is denoted by cer¬ 
tain technical names of medicinal herbs, as used in the 
Avurveda literature. It should be remembered here 
that the Indian view of a pramana is that it is an effi¬ 
cient instrument of valid knowledge, which possesses 
such unchallenged certitude as is usually associated with 
validity or as is not nullified by subsequent experience; 
or according to some Indian thinkers, it is an efficient 
instrument of valid knowledge, which possesses such 
practical utility and effectiveness as is usually associa¬ 
ted with validity. In this way, it would not be difficult 
to appreciate the reasons why the Naiyayikas regard 
iipamdna as a distinct pra^tdna. 



CHAPTER IV 

VALID VERBAL TESTIMONY. Sentence or 
proposition (sabdha) 

38—T 

(a) Valid verbal testimony 
is a proposition set forth by a 
trustworthy person (dpta). One 
who habitually speaks only truth 
is a trustworthy person (dpia). 
A sentence or proposition is a 
group of words like “Bring a 
cow” (gdvndmya). 

(b) A word is that which 
has significative potency (sakti). 
“From this word, this concept 
should be known”—God’s will 
to this effect (Isvarasamkeiah) 
is ca^ed sakti (significative po¬ 
tency). 

The Vaisesikas would bring valid verbal testimony 
also under inference. The Naiyayikas however, con¬ 
tend that, in cases where valid knowledge is derived 
from valid verbal testimony (pramdnasabda), one is 
not conscious of any conclusion through subsumption 
to a generalization; but one is, on the contrary, con¬ 
scious of a valid verbal cognition or judgment (sdbda- 
hodha) resulting from a knowledge of words, without 
the mediacy of any such subsumptive process of 
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thought. For this reason, the Nyaya system holds that 
sabda deserves the rank of a distinct pranidna. 

The recognition of sabda as a distinct pramanahdiS 

laid most of the Indian systems of philosophy open to 
the charge of dogmatism. Careful students of Indian 
philosophy know well that this charge, when put for¬ 
ward in a sweeping form, can easily be exposed as 
based on certain misapprehensions. Certain objections 
may be raised by advocates of independent thinking 
against the view of the Mlmaihsakas that the relation 
between a word and its meaning is eternal and that the 
statements constituting the Vedas should be held to be 
eternal and eternally valid and to possess self-evident 
validity. But these objections cannot be raised 
against the Nyaya view of sabdapramdna. This 
view seeks to reconcile the Nyaya stand point of 
rationalism with the conception of sabda as a distinct 
source of valid knowledge, through the Nyaya theory 
of extrinsic validity {paratahpramanya). According to 
the Naiyayikas, it should be remembered that a sabda 
is a source of valid knowledge only in so far as the 
source of sabda is a perfectly trustworthy person and 
that validity (pramatva) of the knowledge derived from 
a sabda is extrinsically caused (paratah utpadyate) 
through the reliability of the speaker and is also ex¬ 
trinsically made out {pafatah jnayate) through verifi¬ 
cation in direct experience. The Naiyayikas seek to 
gain a twofold advantage by this view of sabda. One 
advantage consists in the fact that they have succeeded 
in freeing their rationalistic system of thought from the 
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rcpro^ich of dogmHtisrn j and the other advantage coni 
sists in the fact that they are able to base a theistic 
argument on this view by pointing out that belief in the 
infallibility of the Veda would necessarily imply a belief 
in the Veda having been produced by an infallible 
authc r—such an infallible author in the case of Veda 
being none other than the Omnipotent and Omniscient 

Cod. 


The primary significative potency of a word, called 
padasakti, is the eternal significative relation between a 
word and its sense, according to the Mimamsakas; and 
it should be brought under sakti, which is a distinct 
category or quality according to them. The Naiyayikas 
refuse to accept this view and hold that the utmost that 
could be said about padasakti is \hzt it is the will of 
God to the effect that a particular word should convey 
a particular sense. This is on the assumption that 
speech is not a human product but made by God for the 

benefit of humanity. 


39—T 


(c) Vebal expectancy, con- 

gruity and proximity—these are 

the causes which bring about 

verbal cognition or judgment 
from a proposition. 

(&) Verbal expectancy 
(akdnksd) consists in a word not 
being capable of conveying a 
complete judgmentin the absence 
of another word. 
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(c) Congruity (yogyatS) 
consists in the sense being not 
stultifiable. 

(d) Proximity (sannidhi) 
consists in the articulation of 
words without undue delay. 

(e) A sentence which is 
devoid of expectancy and the 
other two requirements (con¬ 
gruity and proximity) does not 
bring about a valid cognition. 
For instance, a string of words 
like “Cow, horse, man, elephant" 
does not produce any judgment; 
for there is no verbal expectancy 
{^dkanksd) here. The sentence 
“One should sprinkle with fire" 
does not produce a valid judg¬ 
ment, as there is no congruity 
here. Words like “Bring a 
cow”, uttered at long intervals, 
cannot produce a valid judg¬ 
ment, owing to want of proxi¬ 
mity. 

In section 39, Annambhatta briefly states the 
Nyaya view regarding the accessories necessary for 

arriving at a valid judgment from a proposition. In 
every language, certain words necessarily require certain 
other words to complete the sense. For instance, a 
verb denoting an action necessarily requires a kdraka 
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such as a wofd denoting the agent or instrument or 
object of the action ; and in the absence of such a word, 
it cannot convey a complete sense. This kind of 
syntactic need is what is called verbal expectancy or 
aknnksa. Words which are not required for syntactic 
completeness or which have no kind of syntactic rela¬ 
tion whatever cannot form a proposition. Yogyata or 
congruity of the sense is stated to be another require¬ 
ment. One can easily see that, in the example given in 
the text, the concept of fire is incongruous as a means 
of sprinkling; because sprinkling is done with water, 
and not with fire. When the words constituting a 
sentence are uttered at long intervals, one cannot have 
any connected thought and complete judgment in the 
form of verbal cognition does not arise. With regard 
to the causal connection between yogyata and sahda- 
hodha, there is difference of opinion among the Naiya- 
yikas. Many Naiyayikas hold that a decisive know¬ 
ledge of congruity (yogyatantscaya) is a pre-requisite 
of verbal cognition. Some of them maintain that a 
decisive knowledge of incongruity (ayogyataniscaya) 
prevents verbal cognition {sahdabodhapraiibandhaka) 
and the absence of such a counteracting ^gent is neces¬ 
sary for having the effect. 

In this connection, attention may be drawn to the 
relation between a decisive knowledge of the speaker’s 
intention (tdtparyaniscaya) and the verbal cognition 
(sabdabodha) arising from a sentence. Some hold 
that tdtparyaniscaya is an accessory cause of sdbda- 
bodha; others hold that it is required only incases 
where ambiguous words or expressions are used; and 

17 
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yet others maintain that, though it is required, it need 
not be referred to separately as a cause of sabdabodha, 
for the reason that dkdnksd (syntactic expectancy) 
consists in the need which one word has for another 
word in order to convey the complete sense intended 
to be conveyed and that, in this form, dkdnksd includes 

f dtpary a. 

.Students of Nyaya will do well to note the essen- 
Vial features of the Nyaya theory of sdbdahodha. 
This theory is, for all practical purposes, the Nyaya 
tlieory of the import of propositions. The Nyaya view 
is that only a determinate judgment (savikalpakajndna) 
is embodied in, and conveyed by, a proposition; every 
proposition comprises at least a subject (uddesya) and 
predicate (vidheya) ; in a verbal judgment {sdbda- 
d.odha) arising in the hearer’s mind from a proposition, 
the meaning of the chief substantive in the nominative 
csise (prathamdntdrtha) plays the role of the leading 
concept (mukhyavisesya) and all the other concepts 
are directly or indirectly subordinated to it; the cogni¬ 
tion arising from a proposition is always non-percep- 
tual (paroksa) ; and the additional element conveyed 
by a sentence, over and above the separate concepts 
conveyed by separate words, is the intended relation of 
the concepts {paddrthasamsarga) and this additional 
clement, which is the distinctive feature of a verbal 
judgment {vdkydrtha), is conveyed through the parti¬ 
cular juxtaposition of words (samsargatnaryddd), and 
not through a primary or secondary significative 
power of words {abhidha or laksand). It may be 
observed here that the juxtaposition {samsargamar- 
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yadd), referred to here, turns out to be identical with 

co-utterance (samabhivydhdra), which is reducible to 

the form of what is technically known as syntactic 
expectancy (dkdnk^). 

It may be useful here to contrast the Nyaya theory 
of sabdabodha with the Mbdabodha theories of certain 
other Indian schools. According to the Vaiydkaranas, 
the activity denoted by the root of the finite verb 
(dhdtvartha) is the leading concept in a verbal cogni¬ 
tion arising from a sentence; and according to the 
Bhattas, the >zvill to do' (krti) denoted by the ending 
of the finite verb is the leading concept there. If, from 
the stand-point of logical analysis, the subject is the 
central concept of a judgment, the meaning of the root 
of the finite \erb may be regarded as its central concept 
from the stand-point of linguistic analysis; or the “will 
to do\ denoted by the ending of the finite verb, may be 
viewed as its central concept from the stand-point of 
Mimariisa legalism. 

The Nyaya system recognizes only two main types 
of significative force (hbdavrtti)~vts., abhidha (the 
primary significative force) and loksoHd (the secondary 
significative force). It refuses to accept the third type 
of significative force called vyanjand or suggestion, 
which is recognized by the Alarokarikas as a distinct 
type of sobdov^tti, and brings it under inference. 
According to the Nyaya system, the primary significa¬ 
tive force {abhidha) includes two phases, which corres¬ 
pond to connotation and denotation, and relate to jdti 
(generality) as the connoted attribute, and to vyakti 
(the individual thing) as the denoted object qualified 
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by such attribute. In other words, the Naiyayikas 
generally maintain that the primary sense of a word is 
ordinaril)!^ an individual qualified by a generic attribute 
(jativisistavyakti). Students of modern philosophy 
will find it easy to see that, according to the Nyaya 
system, the concepts conveyed by separate words are 
apparent simples, but really petrified judgments. All 
the names, including proper names, are connotative, 
according to Nyaya. 

40—T 

(c) There are two classes 
of sentences: those that belong 
to the Veda and those that 
belong to secular speech. Those 
that belong to the Veda are all 
statements of God and therefore 
authoritative. Of those that 
belong to secular speech, such as 
produced by trustworthy persons 
are authoritative and others are 

not authoritative. 

Verbal cognition {sdb~ 

dajnana) is the knowledge of 
the meaning of a sentence. Its 
efficient instrument (karana) 
is sentence {iahda). 

Here ends the chapter on 
Verbal Testimony. 

Thus valid experience 
{yathdrthanubhava) has been 
explained. 
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41 — T 

(a) Erroneous experience 
is of three kinds—the three 
varieties being doubt, misappre¬ 
hension and indirect argument 
{rediictio ad alsiirdiini). 

(&) A doubt is a cognition 
which relates to several incom¬ 
patible attributes in the same 
thing—as, in the dubitative cog¬ 
nition—“It may be a post or a 
man”. 

(c) Misapprehension is a 
false cognition—as in the erro¬ 
neous cognition of a nacre, in 
the form—“This is silver”. 

(d) Indirect argument {re~ 
ductio ad ahsurdum) consists in 
the hypothetical admission of 
vydpya (an invariably concomi¬ 
tant fact) which leads to the 
admission of the pervasive con¬ 
comitant (vyapaka); as, “If 
there were no fire, there would 
be no smoke’’. 

42 — T 

Recollection is also of two 
kinds:—true and false. The 
former is the result of a valid 
experience; and the latter arises 
from an erroneous experience. 
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In this connection students may be advised to read 
again pages 104 to 146 of chapter I part HI. 

43—T 

(a) Pleasure is a quality 
which all consider agreeable. 

(^) Pain is a quality which 
all consider disagreeable. 

(c) Desire is wts/i. 

(d) Dislike is ill-feeling, 

(e) Volitional effort is the 
zvill to do. 

(/) Dhartna is the unseen 
spiritual benefit accruing from 
the performance of actions 
which are enjoined by the Vedic 
law. 

{g) Adharma is the unseen 
spiritual demerit accruing from 
the performance of forbidden 
actions. 

(h) Cognition and the 

following seven qualities (eight 

in all) are the specific qualities 

(visesagunSh) found only in the 

soul. Cognition, desire and 

volitional effort may be eternal 
or non-eternal; they are eternal 

in God and non-eternal in the 

ordinary souls of living beings 

(jlva). 
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(i) There are three kinds 
of tendencies or impressions— 
speed, reminiscent impression 
and elasticity. Speed belongs 
to the substances—earth, water, 
fire, air and mind. Reminiscent 
impression belongs only to the 
soul and it results from a previ¬ 
ous experience and causes recol¬ 
lection. Elasticity is the ten¬ 
dency of a thing to recover its 
original form when it is changed. 

Here ends the section dealing 
with Qualities. 

It would be useful if students read again, in this 
connection, pages 13 to 15 of chapter I part III. 

44—T 

% 

Activity is of the nature of 
motion. Upward motion leads 
to contact with an upper place* 
Downward motion leads to con¬ 
tact with a lower place. Con¬ 
traction leads to contact with a 
place near one’s body. Expan¬ 
sion leads to contact with a place 
remote from one’s body. All 
the other varieties of motion 
come under *going\ 
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45— T 

Generality is a generic attri¬ 
bute which is eternal and one 
and inheres in many things. It 
is found in substances, qualities 
and activities. Existence (satia) 
is the most comprehensive type 
of generality. Subsfance-ness 
and such others nre less compre¬ 
hensive. 

46— T 

Specialities are the differen¬ 
tiating features belonging to 
eternal substances. 

47— T 

Inherence is the eternal 
relation, which belongs to the 
inseparables. An inseparable 
pair consists of two things of 
which one thing, so long as it 
does not come to an end, exists 
only in the other thing:—as 
component part and the compo¬ 
site whole, quality and subst¬ 
ance, motion and moving body, 
generality and the individual 
having it, and speciality and the 
eternal substance having it. 

In this connection, students will do well to read 
again pages 18 to 37 of chapter I, part III, 
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48- T 

(a) Antecedent non-exis¬ 
tence has no beginning but has 
an end. It relates to the period 
preceding the production of an 
effect. 

(&) Annihilative non-exis¬ 
tence has a beginning but has no 
end. It relates to the period 
subsequent to the production of 
an effect. 

(c) Total non-existence is 
the negation of a counter-corre¬ 
lative in respect of relation to 
all the three times—present, 
past and future—as in the 
statement—“There is no jar on 
this spot” 

(d) Reciprocal non-exist¬ 
ence is the negation of a counter¬ 
correlative in respect of its 
identity with another thing— 
as in the statement—“A jar is 
not a cloth”. 

Here, students should peruse again pages 37 to 52 
of chapter I, part III. 

49— T 

All the other paddrthas may 
be brought under one or the 
other of the seven paddrthas 
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enumerated at the beginning of 
this work. So, there are only 
seven categories. 

Here, attention is drawn to pages 4 to 8 of 
chapter I, part III. 

50--T 

Annambhatta has written 
this treatise called Tci'kasam- 
graha with the object of intro¬ 
ducing beginners to a study of 
the Nyaya and Vaisesika systems 
of Gautama and Kanada. 


Thus ends the Tarkasamgraha 
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akhandadesa; indivisible space. 

akhandopadhi: an attribute which is not a jati but 
similar to it. 

akhyati: non-apprehension. 

acit: non-spirit; matter. 

anu: atom; minute part. 

anutva: smallness. 

anuparimana: atomic size. 

atidesavakya: assimilative proposition. 

ativyapti: over-applicability; being too wide. 

atyantabhava: absolute non-existence. 

atyantasat; non-being out-and-out. 

adharma: unseen spiritual demerit. 

adhikarin: a qualified person or one to whom the 
result accrues. 

adhisthana: real substratum. 

adhyavasaya: determinative cognition. 

anavastha: endless regression. 

anatman: non-soul. 

anadi: without beginning. 

anitya: non-eternal. 

anityadosa: occasional defect. 

anirvacanlyakhyati: indefinable's apprehension. 

anirvacanlyata: indefinability. 

anudbhuta: sub-perceptional. 

anupasamharin: non-conclusive reason. 
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anubhava: experience. 

anumana: inference; instrument of inference. 

anumiti: inference. 

anuyogin: correlated substratum. 

anuvyavasaya i after-cognition, in which the subject 
also is presented. 

anusnasita: lukewarm. 

antahkarana: inner instrument of knowledge, 
antyaviksa; ultimate particularity, 
anyathakhyati: misapprehension, 
anyathasiddha: dispensable antecedent, 
anyonyabhava: reciprocal negation; mutual non¬ 
existence. 


anvayadrstanta: affirmative example, 
anvayasahacara: sequence of positive factors, 
anvayavyatirekin: concomitant in affirmation an 


negation. 

anvayavyapti : positive or affirmative concomitance. 


ap: water. 

apara: less comprehensive. 

aparatva; spatial or temporal proximity, 
apavarga: final emancipation. 

apeksabuddhi: enumerative cognition, 
apratyaksa: imperceptibility. 
apramanya: error; invalidit)^. 
abhava: non-existence, 
abhidheya; denotable thing, 
abhidheyatva: namability. 

abhighata: striking; a kind of contJtct producing 
sound. 
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abheda: identity. 

abhyasapratyaya: repetitional cognition, 
amlat acid. 

ayathartha: erroneous, 
ayatharthanubhava: erroneous experience. 

ayutasiddha: inseparable, 
arani: tinder-stick, 
artha: substance. 

arthapatti: presumptive testimony, 
alaukika: extra-normal, 
avaksepana: downward motion, 
avacchedaka: delimiting, 
avacchedya: delimited, 
avacchinna: delimited. 

avayava: member; member of a syllogism; component 
part. 

avayavin ; composite structure or product. 

avinabbava: invariable relation, 
aviveka: non-discrimination, 
avyapadesya; non-verbal; unverbalisable. 
avyapti: partial inapplicability, 
avyapyavrtti: non-pervasive. 
asakti: inability, 
asat: non-being. 

asatkhyati: non-being’s apprehension, 
asamavayikarana: non-inherent cause, 
asambhava: total inapplicability, 
asadharana: special; uncommon strayer. 
asadharanadharma: specific feature, 
asiddha: un-established reason, 
asurabhi: non-fragrant. 
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akaraja: mine-born; bom of the mine. 

akanksa: verbal expectancy; syntactic expectancy. 

akasa: ether, 

akasatva: etherness. 

akuncana: contraction. 

agama; verbal testimony. 

atman: soul. 

atmakhyati: self-apprehension, 
atmasraya: self-dependence, 
adarapratyaya: regardful cognition. 

Aditya: Sun. 

anumanika: inferential. 

apta: trustworthy person; truth-teller. 

ayojana: concretive activity. 

arambhavada: creationistic theory of causation. 

'aropa: hypothetical admission. 

asrayasiddha: unestablished in respect of abode. 

iccha: desire. 

indriya: sense-organ, 
indriyatva: senseness, 

indriyarthasannikarsa: relation between sense-organ 
and object. 

indhana: fuel. 

Isvara: God. 

utksepana; upward motion, 
utpatti: production. 

udarya; that of the stomach; gastric, 
udaharana; exemplification, 
uddesa: enumeration, 
uddesya: subject. 

udbhuta: perceptible; not sub-perceptional. 
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upanaya: subsumptive correlation, 
upamana; instrument of assimilation; assimilatire 
instrument; comparison, 
upamiti: assimilative cognition or experience, 
upalabdhi: apprehension, 
upastambhaka; supportive, 
upasthiti: thought, 
upadanakarana: material cause. 

iipadhi: adventitious condition; an attribute which is 
not a jati. 

upeksa: indifference. 

usna: hot. 

• • 

usnasparsa; hot touch, 
eka: one. 
katu: pungent, 
kadamba: a kind of flower, 
kapala; potsherd, 
kapisa: brown, 
kampana: shaking. 

karana- efficient or instrumental cause. 

• • 

karma: activity, 
kalasatva: jarness. 

kalpana: presumptive knowledge; fictitious fabrication. 

kasaya: astringent. 

kama; wish. 

karya: product. 

kala: time. 

kMikasambandha: time-relation, 
krtakatva: producibility. 
krti: volitional effort, 
krsnatara: dark pupil. 
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kevalabhutala; empty floor. 

kevalavyatirekin: concomitant in negation alone. 

kevaladhikarana: mere container. 

kevalanvayin : concomitant in aiflrmation alone. 

kriya: activity. 

kriyatva: motion-ness. 

krodha: ill-feeling. 

ksana: moment. 

ksanikavijnana: momentary consciousness. 

gandha: smell. 

ganiana: going. 

guna: quality. 

gurutva: weight. 

ghatatva: potness. 

ghrana: olfactory sense; sense of smell. 

caksus: visual sense; sense of sight. 

calana; motion. 

cit: spirit; consciousness. 

citra; variegated. 

curna: powder. 

chala: dialectic quibbling. 

janya: producible thing. 

japa: China rose. 

jala: water. 

jalpa: argument for victory; successful advocacy, 
jati: generic or class attribute; specious and unavail¬ 
ing objections or futile respondence. 

jihva: tongue, 
jiva: individual soul, 
jivatman: individual soul, 
jnapti: knowledge. 
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jnaua: knowledge, 
jneya: knowable thing. 

tattvadhyavasaya; conclusive determination of truth, 
tadutpatti: casuality. 
tantu:thread, 
tamas: darkness. 

tirka: reductio ad absurdum; indirect argument, 
tadatmya: complete identity, 
tikta: bitter, 
turi: shuttle. 

trna; straw. 

• • 

tejas: light; fire. 

trasarenu: triad; ternary product, 
truti: triad; ternary product, 
tvak: tactus; sense of touch. 

danda: stick. 

• • 

dik: spatial direction, 
divya; that of the sky. 
dirgha: long. 

dustahetu: defective probans, 
duhkha; pain, 
drstanta: typical instance, 
dravatva: fluidity, 
dravya; substance, 
dravyatva: substanceness. 
dvyanuka: dyad; binary product, 
dvesa: dislike. 

dharma:merit; unseen spiritual benefit; attribute., 
dharmin: thing qualified, 
dhatu: verbal root, 
dhrti: sustaining effort, 

i8 
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dhvani: noise, 
naman: name, 
nigamana: conclusion, 
nigrahasthana: vulnerable point, 
nitya: eternal. 

nityadosa: permanent defect, 
nityaguna; eternal quality, 
nididhyasana: constant meditation, 
nimittakarana.' instrumental cause, 
rtiyata: invariable. 

niyatapurvavrtti: invariable antecedent, 
nirupaka: correlating; correlated, 
nirnaya: decisive knowledge, 
fiirvacana: definite predication, 
nirvikalpaka: indeterminate, 
niscaya : determination, 
niskampapravrtti; unfaltering effort. 

nlla: blue, 
nodana: pushing, 
naimittika: artificial, 
paksa: minor term; subject, 
paksata: subjectness. 

paksadharmata; subject-adjunctness. 

pata; cloth. 

patatva: clothness. 

patupratyaya: vivid cognition. 

padSrtha; category. 

para: more comprehensive. 

paratva: temporal or spatial remoteness. 

paratastva: extrinsicality. 

paratahprSmanya J theory of extrinsic validity. 
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paratograhya: made out extrinsically. 
paramanu: atom. 

paramatman: Supreme Soul, 
paramparasambandha: indirect relation, 
paramarsa: subsumptive reflection, 
pararthanumana: inference for others, 
parardha: one thousand crores of crores. 
parinama: modification; digesting, 
parimana: size, 
parlksa: investigation, 
paroksa; non-perceptual. 

paka: heat; baking, 
pacaka: a cook. 

parimandalya: the smallest size conceivable; atomic 
size. 

pasana: stone, 
pinda: lump, 
pita: yellow, 
purusa: spirit, 
prthaktva: separateness, 
prthivl: earth, 
prthvi: earth, 
prakara: adjunct, 
prakarata: adjunctness. 
prakasa: luminosity, 
prakrti: primordial matter, 
pracaya; loose contact, 
pratijna: thesis. 

pratipadyapratipadakabhava: relation of the treated 
and the treatise, 
pratibandhaka: counter-agent. 
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pratiyogin: correlative; counter-correlative, 
pratiyogita: correlativeness, 
pratiyogitatva: the state of being correlativeness, 
pratyaksa: perception; perceptive instrument. 

pradhvmsabhava: annihilative non-existence, 
prama: valid knowledge. 

pramana: means of valid knowledge; valid knowledge, 
pramatva; validity. 

prameya: object of valid knowledge; cognizable thing. 

prameyatva: knowability. 

prayatna: volition. 

prayojana: purpose; aim. 

pralaya; dissolution; universal dissolution. 

pravrtti: volitional decision. 

prasarana: expansion. 

pragabhava: antecedent non-existence. 

pratyaksika: perceptual. 

pramanya: truth; validity. 

pretyabhava: cycle of death and birth. 

phala: result. 

phalibhutajnana: resultant cognition, 
baddha: bound. 

badhakapratiti: sublating cognition, 
badhita: stultified reason. 

buddhi: cognition, 
bhavakarya: positive product, 
bhavana: reminiscent impression, 
bhavapadartha: existent entities, 
bhasvara: brilliant, 
bhitti: wall, 
bhuta: elemental being. 
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bhutatva: elementness. 
bhuyodarsana: repeated observation. 

bheda: diflerence. 

bhedasahisnu: compatible with difference. 

bhauma: that of the earth. 

mani: lens. 

madhura: sweet. 

tnanas: mind. 

manana: reflective thinking, 
manusyatva: humanity, 
mahat: large, 
mahattva: largeness, 
mahakala: undivided time. 

mahasamanya: grand generality; thtsummum genus. 

mana: measurement, 
manasapratyaksa: mental perception, 
mithya: unreal. 

mithyajfiana: false cognition. 

mukti: final emancipation. 

murta: moving substance; limited in size. 

mrgatva; bcasthood. 

inrt: clay. 

yatna: volitional effort, 
yathartha: real, 
yogyata: congruity. 

yogyanupalabdhi; effectual non-cognition. 

rakta: red. 
rajas: passion, 
rasa: taste. 

rasana: sense of taste; gustatory sense, 
rupa: colour. 
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rupatva: colourness, 
laksana; definition, 
lavana; salt, 

laghava; principle of parsimony or economy, 
linga: probans; mark; reason. 

lingaparamarsa: subsumptive reflection of the profaans. 
loka: world. 

Varuna: Water-God. 
varna: alphabet, 
vahni: fire. 

vakyarthabodha: verbal judgment, 
vada: argument for truth, 
vayu; air. 

vayuloka : world of Wind-God. 
vikalpa: fictitious fabrication, 
vijnana: consciousness. 

■vitanda.; destructive argument or objection. 

vidyut: lightning. 

vidheya; predicate. 

vipaksa: counter-example. 

viparltakhyati: contrary experience. 

viparyaya: misapprehension. 

vibhaga: division; disjunction. 

vibhagaja: caused by disjunction. 

vibhudravya: all-pervasive substance. 

viruddha; adverse probans or re; son. 

visistapratiti: determinate cognition. 

visesa: particularity. 

visesaguna: specific quality. 

vis^sana: adjunct. 

visesyata; substantiveness. 
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visaya: object; subject-matter, 
visayata: objectness. 

visayatatva: the state of being objectness. 
visayita: subjectness. 

vrksa: tree. 

* • 

vrtti: activity; modification, 
vega: speed, 
veman: loom, 
vyakti: individual unit, 
vyanjana: suggestion, 
vyatirekadrstanta: negative example, 
vyatirekavyapti: negative concomitance; negative gene¬ 
ralization. 

vyatirekasahacara: concomitance of negation, 
vyavasayat cognition in which an object is presented 

and not the subject, 
vyapara: activity; intermediate cause, 
vyapti• co-extension; invariable concomitance, 
vyapyatvasiddha: unestablished in respect of its con¬ 
comitance. 

vyapyavrtti: pervasive. 

vyavartaka: differentiating feature. 

vyavrtti: differentiation. 

vyasajyavrtti: partially contained. 

sakti: significative potency or power; potentiality. 

sabda: proposition; verbal testimony; sound. 

sabdaja: caused by sound. 

sabdatanmatra: subtle sound. 

sabdavrtti: significative force. 

sarira: body; form. 

sabda: verbal; verbal experience. 
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sabdajnana; verbal cognition, 
sfibdabodha: verbal cognition, 
sita: cold. 

sitasparsa: cold touch, 
sukti: nacre, 
sukla: while, 
syama: black, 
sravana: understanding. 

Sruti: Revealed Texts, 
sakampapravrtti: halting effort, 
sakrddarsana: single observation. 

sat: being, 
satta: existence, 
sattva; goodness, 
satpratipaksa: opposable reason, 
sapaksa: similar instance, 
samavaya: inherence, 
samavayin: constitutive. 

samavayikarana: constitutive or inherent or 
cause. 

samudra: ocean. 

samuhalambana: group cognition, 
sarhkhya: number, 
samdigdha: doubtful probans, 
sannikarsa: sense-relation, 
sannidhi; proximity, 
sambandha: relation, 
saihyoga: conjunction, 
sarhyogaja: caused by contact. 

sarhsaya: doubt, 
saihsarga; relation. 


[Part ni 


intimate 
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sarhsargata': relationness. 

saihskara: tendency or impression; reminiscent 

impression. 

sarit: river. 

SarvajnaJ Omniscient, 
savikalpaka: determinate, 
savyabhicara: straying reason. 

Santa: having an end. 

sadrsya: similarity. 

sadhana: middle term; probans. 

sadharana: general; common strayer. 

sadhya: probandum; major term. 

samagri: the whole causal apparatus. 

samayikabhava: temporary non-existence, 

samanya: generality, 
samanyavisesa: generic differentia, 
sarhkarya: unwarranted blend, 
samsiddhika: natural, 
siddhanta: established conclusion. 

sukha: pleasure, 
surabhi: fragrant, 
suvarna: gold. 

srsti; creation. 

• • • • 

sthitasthapaka: elasticity, 
sneha: viscidity, 
sparsa: touch, 
sphatika: crystal. 

sphota: the eternal substratum of significativcrcss. 

smrti: recollection, 
smarana: recollection, 
svatastva: intrinsicality. 
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svatograhya: intrinsically made o^t. 
svatojanya: intrinsically brought ^bout. 
svatovyavartaka: self-discriminating, 
svatovyavrtta: self-differentiated, 
svarupasambandha: self-relation j 5e|f‘linVin|^. 
svarupasiddha: unestablished in respect pf itself, 
svarthanumana: inference for oneself, 
svetarabheda: difference from the rest, 
harita; green. 

hetu: probans; reason; valid reason; piid^lle tfsrni. 
hetvabhasa: fallacious reason; semblance of rcj^son; 

defective probans, 
lirasva: short. 
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